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Art. I. — INTRODUCTION. 


A DESIRE for a more perfect realization of Christianity is mani- 
festly a powerful element now working deep in the Christian 
mind, and laboring for effective expression. There is a growing 
dissatisfaction with past, or even present, attainments in spiritual 
life; a presentiment that some great revolutions in Providence 
are about to occur, furnishing work for the church, which, in her 
present state, she is little fitted to perform; a strong conviction 
that something must be done to prepare the way of the Lord. 
This ferment, so general in the moral world; this breaking 
away from old usages and conventional restraints; this re-in- 
vestigation of moral principles, and reconstruction of ethical 
codes; this transcendertal soaring of perverted minds for the 
absolute, the perfect ; this putting forth of new schemes of re- 
form, and new modes of explicating theological truths; this eager 
welcoming of novelties, as promising new victories over evil; ina 
word, this experimenting to accelerate the progress of moral and 
spiritual renovation, —are all indicative of some mighty force 
working beneath. That force, we have the charity to believe, is 
at bottom an earnest religious spirit ; sometimes, indeed, in: the 


unregenerate, coming forth in wild extravagancies, and often end- 
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ing in abortive measures: yet, with the right-minded, it is a 
deep longing for something better, purer, holier. The great aim 
of him who has “an understanding of the times ”’ should be, not 
to suppress this struggling desire for the higher life, but, with 
his own heart warmed with Christian emotions, to direct it in the 
way of scriptural development. Sound theological views were 
never more important, than at the present juncture of partial 
waking to Christian responsibilities. 

Piety is nourished by scriptural truth. Feeling not based on 
truth is irrational. Strong religious feeling not based on scrip- 
tural truth is enthusiasm or fanaticism, and is equally removed 
from true godliness as supineness or indifference. The highest 
type of religion — religion which fills the soul, and stirs every 
muscle of holy enterprise ; which absorbs us in rapturous contem- 
plation of the divine glory, and embraces the world in its bene- 
volent zeal; which renders one’s own heart an altar on which 
daily incense rises to God, and pants to hear the voice of praise 
ascending from all mankind — is inspired by the Divine Spirit in 
connection with the highest forms of truth. God’s perfections 
and character, in all their infinitude, majesty, and glory ; — the 
duty of entire consecration to him ; of the whole heart’s love ; of 
unconditional submission ; of disinterested affection ; a willing- 
ness that God should do all things for his own glory ; — the doc- 
trines of his absolute sovereignty, both as the dispenser of 
providential events and the enacter of laws; of man’s utter ruin 
by nature ; of his accountable ability and moral impotence ; of 
Christ’s all-sufficient atonement ; of electing grace ; of justifica- 
tion by faith ; of instantaneous regeneration, wrought alone by 
the Holy Spirit ; of spontaneous obedience, arising from control- 
ling desires to vindicate Christ’s character, and to promote the 
interests of his kingdom,— all must be vividly brought before 
the mind. Feeble views of truth may nurture a sickly growth of 
piety ; but for the production of that humble, yet bold, mas- 
culine, aggressive piety, which will electrify the world, and gather 
the nations around the cross, these higher forms of divine truth 
are essential. The heathen, in their blindness and peril, now 
stand waiting for this deeper piety to re-invigorate the churches 
with apostolic zeal. 
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This system of theology, the principal tenets of which are 
named above, is denominated Calvinism. It makes God the 
centre and source of religious truth; all is evolved from his 
nature, excellences, and character. The divine purposes and 
law, and the covenant of grace ; man’s original nature and capa- 
cities ; his relations to his Creator ; the method of his fall, re- 
covery, and final destiny, — are such as God's perfections demand. 
It is contra-distinguished from that system of truth, which makes 
man the centre, and evolves all the truths which we are to be- 
lieve, and the duties which we are to perform, from his nature, 
powers, and wants. This last, instead of making God’s charac- 
ter a guarantee of man’s rational responsibilities, of the justice 
and goodness of the divine requirements and plans, makes man’s 
nature and capacities the measure of God’s purposes respecting 
him, and the rules by which he governs him. The advocate 
of the former stands, as it were, in the centre of the divine per- 
fections. Through these he sees the doctrines and duties of the 
gospel; and following their legitimate operation, and confiding in 
their unchanging integrity, he constitutes them-the interpreter of 
the moral government of the universe. 

The advocate of the latter, making man the centre, i.e., the 
central point from which he reasons, sees the great truths of re- 
velation through his nature, capacities, and needs; thereby de- 
ciding upon the justice or injustice of the same government. 
Which of these two stand-points we occupy in studying revealed 
truth, is of vast importance. In the one we look at them from 
the same position that God does, through infinite holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth; leaving self-interest out of the question, 
and simply inquiring what must be the legitimate operations of 
these boundless perfections, or what they demand. In the other, 
we look at them from the position of a selfish being, one most 
deeply interested in their results, and ask. what his finite nature, 
his short-sightedness, demands. 

The medium through which we contemplate them cannot fail 
to affect our views. Look down through that long beautiful 
avenue, bordered with shrubs, trees, fences, buildings, and the 
clouds floating in the transparent sky beyond, — all lit up with 
the glories of the morning sun. From this point the various 
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objects present to your view certain aspects. Then take your 
station at the other extremity, and look back at the point you 
now occupy. The several objects, shrubs, trees, fences, build- 
ings, and the distant heavens, tinted with other lights and shades, 
appear very differently, some of them like other objects. One 
marked difference, according to the well-known laws of perspec- 
tive, is that those which are near appear large, those at the other 
extremity of the vista small. So to those who take their stand 
amid the divine perfections, and contemplate gospel truths 
through them, God and his glory appear great, and all things 
besides diminutive ; while, to those who make man the stand- 
point of investigation, man seems great, and all other things, 
even God himself, comparatively small. The system formed 
from this latter stand-point is not so properly called “ theology ”’ 
as “ anthropo-theology.” It willinevitably carry with it some 
taint of humanity. As it lowers our ideas of God, and conse- 
quently weakens our conceptions of those spiritual exercises which 
cluster around entire submission to his sovereign will and conse- 
cration to his service, it modifies, more or less, all the practical 
duties of the Christian life. It can never inspire the highest type 
of individual piety, nor constitute the basis of a church breath- 
ing the purest spirit of Christian enterprise. 

On the contrary, that system which we derominate Calvinism, 
beginning with the fundamental truth of the Bible, “‘ The Lord 
made all things for himself,’ and embracing every doctrine and 
precept recorded on the sacred page, when attended by the Holy 
Spirit, transforms the soul into the Divine image, liberates it 
from every spiritual shackle, and bids it soar to the throne in 
perfect freedom, and bathe without restraint in the glories of 
Him who sitteth thereon. 

This great system of biblical truth, —a system which stands 
forth in the symmetry of a sphere, finding its centre in God, 
and which in its formative influence is thus refining and exalt- 
ing, — it is the design of the conductors of this Journal to ad- 
vocate ; confident that the deepest, most effective, substantial 
piety can be promoted only by the contemplation of the highest 
truths of God and Providence, — truths which fill the gaze and en- 
rapture the hearts of angels. On these sublime themes we must 
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meditate, — trace lines of thought onward and onward into the 
abysses of infinity, till we stand trembling where seraphs veil 
their faces ; till reason wearies in her flight, and faith, with un- 
faltering wing, still pursues the thought, which baffled reason 
failed to comprehend, giving the struggling soul repose only in 
resting on the perfections of Jehovah. To expand the heart to 
the utmost, and fill it to overflowing, the intellect must be ex- 
tended to the farthest limit, till, lost in wonder, admiration, and 
praise, we bow before the Incomprehensible. 

While this system of scriptural truth, in its operations on the 
soul, bids it move in the full freedom of angelic love, all funda- 
mental error, just so far as it is operative (and all error in an in- 
telligent mind must be more or less operative), cramps the soul, 
enchains it. All religious truth and error, having relation to 
God, will inevitably affect the moral condition of those receiving 
them. If truth is the centripetal force, attracting the soul to its 
Creator, error is the centrifugal, driving it from him; if the one 
tends to spiritual freedom, the other, in the same proportion, tends 
to spiritual bondage. Schemes of theologizing, evolved from man 
as the starting point, are all, in a degree, chargeable with this 
latter tendency. Those embracing them, even though animated 
with love to God, are under moral disabilities. They are like 
the encaged bird, which, when endeavoring to wing her way 
upon the free air, finds herself beating against the net-work of 
wires which surrounds her. While they, who embrace the system 
which centres in God, welcome the truth of ‘God’s absolute 
sovereignty; and, consequently, accept the obligation of uncon- 
ditional submission, of impartial love, of rising into full com- 
munion with Christ, hold no opinions which hinder the freest 
aspiration of the heart heavenward. Every truth in the system 
allures the recipient to God as “the chief good.” The only clog 
is depravity. Calvinism, indeed, is the only scheme of scriptural 
doctrine, which insures the soul’s true liberty, — that liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his people free. All, who receive fully 
its great doctrines into their kearts, rise spontaneously into joyful 
communion with their Creator. Nothing but the shackles of 
flesh prevents their dwelling even now in his bosom. 

It is important that the great truths in this system be under- 
stood. It is more important that they be felt, rivetted in the 
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soul, made living principles of action. If truth is important at 
all, its clearest apprehension and full appreciation are important. 
-Beaming with the light of heaven, these Puritan doctrines should 
be made to stand out with all the distinctness of realities, stirring 
the members of our church as the wind shakes the trees of the 
forest. The more clearly they are unfolded, the more earnestly 
they are enforced and embraced, — the deeper, the more compre- 
hensive, the m:re practical entering into every day life, will our 
religion become. 

The unrenewed heart is so utterly opposed to these great scrip- 
tural truths, that it rises against them in untiring resistance. If 
Christians weary in pressing them, natural men never weary in 
their warfare against them. It is different with the varied 
schemes of Arminianism. They are so agreeable to unregenerate 
men, who are at all religiously disposed, that they eagerly drink 
them in. Hence the great battle between Calvinism and this class 
of errors must be fought over in every age. We know it has been 
said, that the inculcation of these first principles of distinctive 
truths on the present generation is unnecessary; that they were 
so distinctly set forth,so thoroughly demonstrated, by Edwards, 
h’s coadjutors and successors, that all, that the churches now 
need, is to be stirred up to the practice of what is already under- 
stood. Never was there a greater mistake. This will be seen 
by a moment’s reflection on the workings of the natural heart un- 
der the pressure of the fundamental truths of the Calvinistic 
system. The doctrine of man’s entire depravity, and the duty of un- 
conditional submission to God as a holy sovereign; man’s absolute 
moral helplessness in connection with a rational ability; his de- 
pendence on grace alone, and his perfect obligation to obey, — 
place the sinner in a position exceedingly unpleasant to his rebel- 
lious feelings. Could he sink into an irresponsible being, or break 
the chain of his entire dependence as a lost creature, he could 
find relief. Buthe can do neither. There is no escape from the 
gripe with which he is held between these two leading truths. 
He must bow as a free rational being to God’s sovereign behest, 
or woe endless and unutterable is his portion. 

Under the restraint of these holy truths, especially when ear- 
nestly pressed, the sinner is exceedingly restive. He sometimes 
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rages like a wild beast amid encircling flames. He rouses all his 
energies to escape. He conjures up every artifice in his power to 
blind his eyes to his true position; endeavors by every means to 
erect some bulwark to protect himself against the artillery, blazing 
upon him from the armory of heaven. ‘The remains of depravity 
in the regenerate heart, operate in the same manner in proportion 
to its strength. Some professed Christians are even in the full 
current of resistance without being conscious of it. Others, cher- 
ishicg a false kindness for the sinner, would relieve him by lend- 
ing their assistance to erect his delusive refuges. One, with his 
philosophy, would persuade him that he is not entirely in God’s 
hand; another, with his Greek and Hebrew lore, informs him 
that he is not required to divest himself entirely of selfishness. 
Such teachers may shed rays of momentary comfort; but they 
allure to eternal sorrow. Indeed, all effort to relieve the sinner 
from the pressure of these holy truths, is taking his part against 
God. They who put them forth may aim, professedly, at increas- 
ing the sense of dependence, or at strengthening the force of 
obligation ; but the end will not sanctify the means. If by their 
philosophy, learning, or the terms employed, they even indirectly 
diminish the sense of dependence on the one hand, or of respon- 
sibility on the other, their influence is immense for evil. They 
may multiply the members of our churches, but they diminish the 
number of the saints. Such speculators, influenced either by 
perverted notions of kindness or false zeal, and thereby disposed 
to relieve the sinner from his uncomfortable situation without un- 
reserved submission to God, have arisen in every period of the 
church’s history. They may be good men, but Christ is dishor- 
ored by their efforts. Thus by various causes the Arminian or 
Antinomian errors are propagated in every age; and in every 
age they must be met and resisted. The battle, opened by Paul, 
James, and John, has raged in all ensuing generations; and will 
continue to rage till truth and righteousness gain conjointly their 
final victory. This Journal would be the humble coadjutor of 
those, who are fighting the battle in the present generation, as 
Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, and Emmons fought it in times past. 
We have no expectation of closing the conflict. We shall be- 
queath the task unfinished to our successors, and they to theirs, 


so 
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until millenial glory dawns, dissipating all clouds of error, and 
hushing moral disorders to rest. 

We are aware that some differ widely from us in our estima- 
tion of distinctive views of gospel truth. They are satisfied with 
exceedingly ill-defined conceptions of what the Bible teaches. 
Its doctrines and precepts are seen by them in a sort of jumble. 
It is all, perhaps, they are capable of in their present state of 
intellectual culture and development. Their minds are not made 
for discrimination or clear insight. They may actually receive 
most spiritual benefit by contemplating gospel truth in the mass ; 
just as some are better pleased with flowers, tastefully clustered 
in a brilliant bouquet, in which color and perfume are indistinctly 
blended, than in viewing them separately, fresh and fragrant on 
their living stems. We apprehend the difficulty with such is, 
that they are wanting in the power of consecutive reasoning. 
They are impatient of analysis, and, of course, incapable of 
accurate synthesis. They know nothing of the pleasure or 
profit of contemplating religious truth in its logical relations. 
Hence their indifference to systematic theology. We have little 
doubt, however, that this defect is owing mainly to education. 
The power of tracing the connection between the profound truths 
contained in the Calvinistic scheme, may, it is presumed, be 
acquired with as much facility as the science of numbers. How 
few are incapable of such proficiency in mathematics, as to 
qualify them for the common business transactions of life! As 
few, we believe, are incapable of those metaphysical investi- 
gations, necessary to enable them to trace the logical relations 
of scriptural truths, so as to enjoy their systematic arrangement, 
and to feel both their individual and combined power. 

Others are endowed with clear discriminating intellects. They 
may not have minds of large capacities, but over all reason sits 
enthroned. It is not enough for such to feel,— they must see ; 
and whatever they see they must see clearly. Confused ideas 
never satisfy them. Dreaming is not their taste. Present a 
subject to their contemplation, and the reason begins at once to 
work. Bring before them a religious truth, and they must gain 
distinct conceptions of it. They must understand its relations, 
see its harmony with other truths, and are not satisfied till they 
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find its exact position in a theological system. If it is a truth 
too vast for reason to compass, they must know how far reason 
can traverse its profound depths, and the precise point where it 
passes into the realms of faith. Such natures will not thrive on 
vagaries of fancy, crudities of thought, heterogeneous admixtures 
of truth. Confined to such nutriment, if Christians, their graces 
droop ; if not Christians, they are likely to remain in impeniten- 
cy ; superficial views, and confused notions of scriptural truth, not 
having sufficient power to arouse them to that effort necessary to 
turn from sin to holiness. Besides, such minds constitute the 
ruling elements of society; and it is of the highest importance 
that they be rightly trained. They, who reach their conclusions 
by processes of self-imposed reasoning, are earnest advocates of 
whatever opinions they embrace. If they humbly receive the 
truth as it isin Jesus, they become the earnest friends of his 
cause, — the bulwarks of the church, the Christian reformers and 
martyrs of their age. If they imbibe fundamental error, their 
influence is pestilential; they become the D’Alemberts and 
Humes, Garrisons and Parkers, — foes of the church, the de- 
vastators of society. For this class of minds we shall have 
special regard. 

We are aware that Christians of the present generation, with- 
out perhaps being peculiar in this respect, are little disposed to 
logical reasonings touching the first principles of religious truth. 
This is an age of romances and newspapers. Theological works 
are not favorites with the public. The general taste is for 
novelties or oddities, — something out of the common course, 
something amusing rather than instructive. Sermons and public 
addresses, to win the popular ear, must assume this character. 
It is said: “ People will not listen to logical discourses or 
profound argumentations ;”” ‘“ We must take men as they are ; ” 
‘We must shoot the bird on the wing with scattering shot.” 
It is also our maxim, “Take men as they are;” but we 
may not leave them as they are; we must endeavor to make 
them better. We believe a taste for the logical and profound 
may be cultivated ; and that it is the duty of all who feel an in- 
terest in the rapid and permanent progress of society to encourage 
it. No nation ever made great advances in civilization without 
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cultivating the logical faculty. No church ever became strong 
in grace and Christian enterprise without the like cultivation. 
The unpopularity of doctrinal preaching is a certain indication 
of spiritual defects. The clear statement of scriptural truths, 
and the manifestation of them in their logical connection, will be 
therefore, among our leading objects. 

But, as the mere illumination of the intellect, without corres- 
ponding emotions and affections, is of little value, in all our 
discussions of gospel truth we shall endeavor to present them in 
their practical and experimental aspects. To show the utility of 
the doctrines of Calvanism is one of our favorite designs. We 
feel no attachment to mere theological dogmas, as such; no sym- 
pathy with those who advocate them for the sake of doingit. The 
doctrines which we propose to inculcate are adapted, in our de- 
liberate and prayerful judgment, to exert an important agency in 
promoting iadividual spirituality, and the enterprise of the church. 

We are aware that the path we have marked out for ourselves 
is beset with perils. No one has ever travelled it without con- 
flict. We cannot expect to fare better than our predecessors. 
The great truths of Puritanism, when presented as tests of 
Christian character, constitute pre-eminently the offence of the 
cross. We cannot anticipate avoiding the animosities of mere 
worldly men, whether in the church or out of it. We have 
counted the cost, and are prepared to meet it. 

Do we talk of controversy ? It is not that we wish to be disputa- 
tious, much less pugnacious or captious. Have we spoken of con- 
flict? ‘Lhe weapons of our warfare shall not be carnal. We will 
cont:nd earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints ; but 
we will remember that it is the truth of Him who, when reviled, 
reviled not again. Paul shall be our model. 

Have our readers mourned over the personalities and invec- 
tives of religious controversies? None have lamented them 
more than ourselves. We have been pained in reading the writ- 
ings of John Calvin and those of his compeers, excellent as they 
are, because so deeply discolored with the spirit of the pugilist. 
The Puritans, whom we especially revere, have, in some instances, 
marred their works with a similar spirit ; and we, in this period 
of advanced civilization and refinement, are little behind them. 
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The pugnacious spirit of some of our religious journals carries 
us back to the barbarismof the medieval ages. We often ask 
— Mast this war of words, in whichnot blood is spilt, but cha- 
racter is murdered, and every generous feeling tortured, continue 
from generation to generation? Is there no remedy? Cannot 
the spirit of Christianity, which both parties would promote, brood 
over the warring elements, and rule the storm? Where lies the 
fault? At the door of controversy itself? Or must it be 
charged to the spirit with which it is too often conducted ? We 
believe the last. Gospel truth is a solemn trust committed to us 
by its holy Author, and it must be defended. The world may 
not be given up to the dominion of error. Christians must array 
themselves against it. But they should do it in the temper of Him 
they serve. Opposing generals on the bloody field sometimes 
salute each other with the greatest urbanity. Shall they, who 
are contending for truths which our Saviour died to promulgate, be 
less courteous ? Cannot brethren in Christ differ in opinion with- 
out becoming enemies? In this day of high social culture and 
religious development, cannot Christians manifest “ that pure- 
mindedness which can be earnest in refuting an argument, and 
yet reverential in separating the person of the antagonist from 
his errors in logic” ? 

As defenders of contested truth, and “ subject to like pas- 
sions as’ other men, we may be tempted to severity. But we 
shall deeply regret to stain the pages of this Journal with the 
spirit of personal animosity. As it is our paramount purpose to 
promote a higher Christian life in the churches, consistency de- 
mands that we ourselves evince the spirit we enjoin on others. 
We must speak the things we mean earnestly, plainly, decidedly ; 
yet God grant that we speak them in love. In our creed, Chris- 
tian charity is neither a fool nor blind. Sitting on her calm sum- 
mit of holy love, none sees the beauty of truth and the deformity 
of error with a clearer vision. None feels the importance of the 
one, and the evil of the other, more intensely ; and she expresses 
her convictions with accordant fervor of utterance. At her feet 
we desire to sit. 

In justice to ourselves we ought, however, to say that we do 
not expect to convince those, who may become our opponents, that 
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the spirit of love governs us. The reading of opinions of vital 
importance at variance with our own, is apt to awaken in us 
unpleasant emotions ; and we are not unfrequently inclined to 
transfer them to the writer. By a strange illusion we regard the 
wrong feeling as his, while in fact it is our own. We are also 
apt to imagine that he must have the same motives and feelings 
in expressing his sentiments, which we should have in enforcing 
them from our own stand-point. Hence, in controversy, we often 
attribute bitterness to an opponent when he little deserves it. 
His earnestness is accounted irrascibility ; his fervid warnings 
of danger, the product of a disputatious spirit; his disgust and 
abhorrence of error, personal invective. The conductors of this 
Journal can hardly expect to escape similar imputations. But, 
while Christian charity reigns in our hearts and guides our pens, 
it is a small thing to be judged of man’s judgment. It will be 
enough for us to avoid the justness of the charge. 

Also, in justice to ourselves, we would remind those who may 
deny our positions, that they differ from us as widely as we differ 
from them ; and, if disposed to complain of us as controversialists, 
they occupy essentially the same ground. If at all thrown from 
their equanimity, if irritate] and fretted in reading our pages, is 
not the fact demonstration that the spirit of a disputant is theirs ? 
Intelligent unionists are commonly the strongest partisans ; and 
history proves that the most liberal Christians best understand the 
art of sneering at an opponent. We once asked a Christian 
gentleman of high literary standing if he read a certain contro- 
versial paper. He replied, “ No, sir; I don’t want to put on 
mittens every time I take upa newspaper.” That gentleman may 
never have written a word of controversy, but did he not evince 
its spirit in full bitterness ? They, who complain most of religious 
controveisy, are usually in the very drift of the current them- 
selves. Indeed, the spirit of controversy is almost universal 
among thinking men ; such being usually attached to their opinions, 
because formed after much reflection. All we can ask of them 
is to express them with Christian kindness. 

Religious controversy, conducted in this benign spirit, is bene- 
ficial. A kind, genial, frank discussion of a subject on which we 
disagree, stimulates mind, gives accuracy to knowledge, enlarges 
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the sphere of thought. Discussion, indeed, is one of the most ap- 
proved processes by which we penetrate the depths of science. 
Would we obtain clear, intelligent ideas of a topic? We turn it 
over in our minds, bring up te view its different sides, look at its 
several relations, careful that no aspect of it escape our notice. 
This is discussing the subject with ourselves. We then call in 
the aid of others; read various authors, those differing from 
us not less than those agreeing with us; and weigh argument 
with argument. We meet with difficulties; the mind is aroused. 
We find a competitor in research and argument; and we must 
triumph, or be led captive at his will. All our mental energy is 
stirred by the collision. The same advantage is derived from 
conversation with those differing from us. We sit down as friends. 
We frankly state our views, and they, as frankly, theirs. We 
deliberate, compare differences, propose objections, and mutually 
weigh them. We ascertain how far we agree, and wherein we 
disagree. Pleasantry, the playful repartee, and sallies of wit, 
mingle with the argumentation. The mind is in a genial state, 
just fitted to receive light, and light breaks in. There may be 
even much earnestness in the discussion. Remarks may be 
pointed. But, while the intellect is kept clear from the fogs of 
passion, progress is made. Indeed, the sharper the discussion, 
provided good humor rules the strife, the better. The mind opens 
to the truth as the warm earth to the genial shower; and a har- 
vest of thought is the product. Nothing tends more to clear up 
a subject, especially after reading thoroughly upon it, than 
such friendly and earnest discussion. The mind is spurred on 
to leap difficulties, before seemingly insuperable, at a single bound. 

Is the church divided, or supposed to be divided, in sentiment 
on points of vital importance? With amenity of spirit and 
courtesy of manner, let them be publicly discussed. Let the 
contested doctrines, in their various aspects, relations, and 
cousequences, be fully unfolded. Let suggestion awaken sugges- 
tion, argument meet argument, and objection clash with objection. 
While love and honesty command the contending hosts, truth 
will be advanced. Smiting together the flint and stcel is not 
more sure to draw out the kindling spark, than such collision of 
thought with thought to evoke just the light which the church in 
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the circumstances needs. The dust of conflict may arise, trem- 
bling and astonishment may seize the timid ; but, ifno angry cloud 
hovers over the ficld, good is done. Often, the difference between 
the parties is ascertained to be less than was supposed. It is 
found but a misunderstanding, a difference of language or expla- 
nation, rather than discrepancy of thought. ‘The result is, es- 
trangements are removed, breaches are closed, wounds healed. 
Christians, while cordially conceding to their opponents the per- - 
sonal right of opinion, can scarcely engage too often or too 
earnestly in such amiable controversies. The self-government 
they impose, is an effective means of Christian discipline. 

Lut when human depravity, rather than Christian love, is the 
presiding genius of the conflict; when the combatants have out- 
traveled the desire of further knowledge, each with self-complacent 
conclusions entrenching himself in his own positions ; when each 
can denounce his adversary as an accuser of his brethren, or a 
disturber of the peace of the churches; when the love of truth is 
submerged in self-aggrandizement or party domination ; when per- 
sonal rights of opinion and their free utterance are disregarded, 
or tolerated only under the lash of ridicule or satire ; when ear- 
nestness assumes the tone of querulousness or anger, and fervid 
expostulation, the character of ex-cathedra reproof; when th 
page of controversy is tarnished with envy and jealousy, and su. 
percilious contempt ; in brief, when there is evidently a desire to 
pain the feelings of an opponent, to slaughter character, and poi- 
son the sources of private happiness, — controversy becomes mere 
disputatious wrangling, unworthy of Christian confidence, or even 
toleration. He who engages in it injures his own character, mars 
his own peace, and shuts himself out from endeared communion 
with God. Such controversy may do good, as the wars of Canaan 
did good, in making way for the progress of the church ; but it is 
good gained at the expense of attending evils, over which the 
Christian will weep. ; 

The objection raised against controversy as an instrument of 
advancing the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom — that it sows 
discord among brethren, and prejudices many, not only against 
the particular doctrine defended, but against Christianity as a 
whole — is not, then, chargeable so much to the weapon itself, as to 
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the mode and spirit of wielding it. Controversialists have not 
always been clear-headed, nor sufficiently informed respecting the 
subject in debate ; and have, therefore, left it in still greater con- 
fusion than they found it. Others, as we have intimated, have 
been swayed by wrong motives. Instead of submitting themselves 
to the guidance of the Holy Ghost, they have bowed to the rule 
of their own spirits. Controversy has not been confined to the 
metes and bounds assigned to it by the apostles, nor continued 
to breathe the fragrance of their hallowed spirit. Readers have 
found themselves in sloughs of vain jangling, abusive epithets, 
and arrogant sneers, — the filthy grovellings of envenomed pas- 
sions, and have been disgusted. The character of the advocate 
has been transferred to the truth defended. The glorious gospel 
has been rejected, and its holy Author despised. How sad for the 
writer of religious truth to leave the slime of his own spirit on 
the page which his pen has traced ! 

But controversy, notwithstanding the noxious spirit with which 
it has too often been animated, has exerted an amazing influence 
for good. It may almost be said to constitute the’ oil, which has kept 
the torch of truth burning amid the murky exhalations of human 
depravity. Error has ever been rife. She has erected her 
strongholds in every age ; and the heroes of the church have been 
again and again compelled to defend the truth with a persistent 
resolution, which no dangers could intimidate, even at the sacrifice 
of life. Humanly speaking, controversy is the great instrument- 
ality, which has carried the church through the perils of the past. 
When crushed by the superincumbent load of error, this has rolled 
off the mass, and she has again arisen and moved forward with 
the elasticity of her native vigor ; when drugged to stupefaction 
with the subtile poison, this has been the strong potion which has 
restored her vital energies. Where, indeed, would have been to- 
day the living church, had not those ** holy wars” been waged ? 
To the gigantic and saintly Edwards; to the Puritans, both in our 
own and the father-land; to Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin ; to 
Augustine and the Nicean fathers, we owe the debt immense of 
gratitude, that they were willing to engage in this unwelcome 
work. ‘Truly, had not God raised up such defenders of his cause, 
error had long since driven true religion from the earth. - Had 
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not even John and Peter and Paul wielded the sword of contro- 
versy, error, with its serpent-like coils, would have strangled the 
church in her very cradle. No intelligent man complains of reli- 
gious controversy, conducted on the benign principles of the gos- 
pel, only when the argument is, or he fears it will be, against 
himself. The sword of controversy, when tempered in the blaze 
of the throne, becomes, we will not say as harmless, but as useful, 
as the surgeon’s knife. 

It may be well to remind those disposed to charge religious 
controversy with being the cause of irreligion and infidelity, that 
confused, loose, ill-defined ideas of evangelical truth, may as cer- 
tainly result in disgust of Christianity, and be equally prolific 
of skepticism. Some men will not dwell on the surface. They 
will try the strength of human thought. No walls of authority or 
usage will prevent their intellectual excursions. Inclined to gene- 
ralization, they are constantly searching for the great central, 
combining principle. They must see moral truth in its connec- 
tions, survey the symmetrical pillar from the base to the topmost 
stone. To the conviction of such minds a clear unfolding and 
distinct statement of spiritual truth is essential. It must be 
shown to be, in some sense, consistent with human reason, or to 
lie in a position above reason, where the reason is willing for the 
present to leave it, satisfied from just data, that, in the infinite 
depths of things, there is a harmonizing principle, which the soul, 
in some point of its endless progression, will be able to compre- 
hend. Present to one of this mould of thought a subject, without 
showing its ground-work, and with no line of logic running through 
it, and, instead of producing conviction, it creates dissatisfaction. 
Bring it before him week after week, and year after year, and he 
becomes at length not only indifferent, but disgusted. The gos- 
pel, presented in this loose, indefinite manner, may be satisfactory 
to many ; but one disposed to look to the bottom of things and 
trace their relations, when fully roused to thought, spurns it. 
This is not an unfrequent result of the rites and ceremonies, the 
mere mummeries, of the Romish church on this class of minds. 
Nothing in the instruction of the infallible church and her priests 
meets their demands of logic, or satisfies their inquisitiveness ; 


and the conclusion is, if this is religion, they want no more of it. 
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Thousands trained about our own altars have doubtless fallen into 
the same gulf, and from the like cause. The gospel was never 
presented to them with clearness and precision. They had not 
that tenderness of conscience, which led them to take things on 
trust. They proudly determined to judge for themselves ; and, 
having no competent guide, they began their inquiries in the 
wrong place, and pursued them in a wrong spirit; and, as they 
proceeded, every thing appeared “‘ confusion worse confounded,” 
till at length, coming to regard the gospel as a mere jargon of 
unintelligible propositions, which no one could define or distinctly 
state, they launched on the dark sea of skepticism. This is not 
imagination. The history of the New England churches for the 
last two hundred years furnishes facts in abundance. It teaches 
us most convincingly, that, where the doctrines of the gospel are 
not discriminatingly preached for any length of time, men swerve 
from the truth. They fall into Arminianism, then into Unita- 
rianism, Universalism, or into some other corrupting error; and 
the next gencration at least rushes from all religious restraints, 
preferring the mire of infidelity to a religion, which meets the 
demands neither of the reason nor of the heart. Or they take 
another road ; travelling through High Churchism and Catholicism, 
they reach eventually the same abyss. While others still, taking 
a shorter course, fall at once from mere indifference into the 
darkness of unbelief. Thus indefinite modes of presenting the 
truths of the gospel lead as inevitably to infidelity as controversy 
can be supposed to do. 

There is no intermediate line of philosophic thought between 
Calvinism and Arminianism,— the one, as we have previously 
shown, being evolved from God’s nature, perfections, and cha- 
racter; the other, from man’s nature, capacities, and destiny. 
Starting from these respective points, the one advocates the 
divine glory as the object of highest interest; the other, man’s 
rights and dignity. Hence, one advocates God’s sovereignty ; 
the other, man’s independence. The one maintains God’s justice 
in constituting Adam the representative of our race; the other, 
the injustice of such an arrangement. The one maintains the 
total depravity of humanity, the other denies it. ‘The one de- 


fends the necessity of the will — that we always choose according 
2 
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to the preponderating motive; the other, the self-dctermining 
power of the will,—its freedom from all influences extra- 
neous-to itself. Thus the two systems constantly diverge. They 
can never be combined into one consistent scheme of theology. 
As there is no line of philosophic thought running between them, 
no power of logic can find the combining principle. 

Yet many good people are fascinated with the idea of this 
theological amalgamation. They have seemingly a higher regard 
for what of truth the generality of mankind will receive, than for 
the truth itself. They are little inclined to study first principles, 
or to draw from them their conclusions. Hence, the system they 
would form, can never become consolidated, never rise, the 
symmetrical shaft, instinct with beauty and firm to endure. 
They fancy, that, by adopting this middle course, all the advan- 
tages of a biblical theology may be enjoyed, while the difficult 
points of revealed truth at which the selfish heart stumbles, are 
avoided. Concealment is their policy. But blindfolding the 
eyes will not quench the beams of the sun, nor will veiling the 
hard truths of the gospel annihilate them, or prevent the defects 
of Christian character or self-deceptions which the obscuration 
may occasion. Elements of religious thought are living things ; 
and they have severe chastisements for those who treat them 
with indifference. We admit that such a conglomerated system 
may do good for a season; for it contains much that is evan- 
gelical, and, of course, elevating. It cannot justly be called 
heterodoxy. We welcome those who embrace and publish it as 
brethren. It would be deemed uncharitable to do otherwise. 
But the tendency of the system is downwards. The views both of 
teacher and taught will become more and more indefinite. Dis- 
tinctive theological sentiments will become less and less esteemed 
in the community ; and, eventually, all the baleful results of con- 
fused notions of religious truth will ensue. While the true 
system of scriptural doctrines, which we have denominated Cal- 
vinism, is tending upwards, leading those who embrace it to 
higher and higher attainments in spiritual life; this conglomera- 
tion, formed of portions of Calvinism and portions of Arminianism, 
never carries those embracing it to a higher point of Christian 
purity, enterprise, and stability, than where it first found them. 
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They, who adopt and advccate it, may enjoy their present suc- 
cesses ; but, certainly, as the laws of thought remain as they are, 
results will meet them in the future, unpleasant to contemplate 
and solemn to review. The church, nourished by such a hetero- 
geneous theology, can never become the evangelizing power of 
the world. 

We regard Calvinism the best of all systems of divine truth 
hitherto arranged, to meet in full the demands of the human 
mind, assigning to it its true sphere both of activity and repose ; 
and thereby capable of becoming the most powerful safeguard 
against the subtle working of infidelity in its varied forms. The 
mind, under the influence of unrestrained depravity, is ever dis- 
posed to run riot in wild reveries and extravagant reasonings ; 
attempting flights into regions which it was never intended to 
traverse, endeavoring to perform feats utterly beyond its power. 
It needs to be tamed, sobered, restrained from leaping over its 
proper boundaries, rationally shown that there are limits to its 
operations; and that to work successfully, it must confine itself 
to its own field. It needs also to be rationally convinced that 
its mysterious powers were constructed and combined for believ- 
ing, not less than for reasoning. An unbelieving man is as much 
in an abnormal state as the idiotic or insane. Man is often 
designated a reasoning being, while it seems strangely forgotten 
that he is equally a believing being; his situation in existence 
demanding, as unequivocally, the exercise of faith as of reason. 

Calvinism, as viewed from the proper stand-point, being 
both rational and incomprehensible, gives equal exercise to reason 
and to faith. God is more than the source of the system. His 
perfections pervade the whole. There is no point in it, not the 
minutest, where his glory is not seen; so that the infinite Jehovah 
is always before him who fully embraces it. His self-existence, 
independence, omniscience, omnipresence, and almightiness, — 
his boundless wisdom, justice, and goodness, are brought before 
the mind so vividly, and held there so firmly, that we bow with 
reverence, exclaiming, ** How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!” We realize our insignificance, 
the narrow circle in which we move; and the mind is awed 
into the conviction that there are impassable boundaries to 
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its speculative excursions. It also sees, in the infinite holiness, 
justice, mercy, and faithfulness of God, sufficient warrant to 
trust him beyond the veil, which reason cannot penetrate. 
Whatever Perfection does in the bottomless depths of his 
being, and of eternity, must be just and good. Here the mind 
rests. It is in its normal state; reasoning in its proper sphere, 
and believing when the wing of reason tires. Such a mind is 
bold in action and confident in trusting. Well acquainted both 
with its strength and its field of operation, all its efforts are well 
directed and effective. One filled with these views of God and 
duty, of his real weakness and true strength, seldom becomes 
involved in the meshes of skepticism and infidelity. Knowing 
indeed when to reason and when to trust, what subtle mysticism 
can lead him astray? We believe that nothing would form so 
powerful a breakwater to the floods of infidelity, which are now 
rolling over our land, as the clear statement and enforcement of 
those distinctive doctrinal truths, embodied in the Calvinistic 
scheme. The great need of the present generation is, clearer 
ideas of God, more decided convictions of his authority, majesty, 
and glory, as manifested in Christ Jesus. These alone will 
impart that life and stability to our churches which we desire. 
He, who is most efficient in filling the minds of men with just and 
abiding conceptions of God in Christ, will do most towards the 
amelioration and spiritual elevation of our race. 

As advocates of principles thus spiritual and profound, — prin- 
ples harmonizing with Jehovah’s character, and constituting the 
foundation of his government; which are suffused with the divine 
glory, and are the objects of highest attraction to those dwelling in 
love, — we must sympathize with Him who sits sovereign over all ; 
and, as sympathizers with Him, we must sympathize with all who 
breathe his spirit. Holiness, true goodness, must be pleasing to 
us wherever it shines. We know that piety sometimes lives where 
we should expect it to die. Even masses of wrong-thinking and 
wrong doing will not always destroy it. In removing the rubbish 
of error, we will carefully garner up the gold which mercy’s 
hand has strown among it. In cutting down the thorn of vice, 
we will spare the flower that opens its fragile beauty in its shade. 

Such are some of our fundamental principles. Our objects 
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are as various as the errors and wants of mankind. We shall 
freely discuss all moral, philosophical, scientific, literary, and 
artistic subjects, in their relations to vital godliness. Science and 
philosophy are capable, not only of exerting an important agency 
in establishing the foundations of Christianity, and of explicating 
its doctrines, but of inciting to religious thought; while litera- 
ture and art, with a finer play on the emotions, deepen or mar 
the impression which the gospel was designed to make on the 
public mind, in proportion as they partake of the purity of Christ 
or the corruption of man. On these high themes, their relations 
and consequences, we shall express our opinions and sympathies 
frankly, earnestly, boldly. While maintaining an alliance with 
truth, we are confident that Omnipotence will defend us. It has 
been pithily said, ** One with God is a majority ;”’ and the apostle 
trustingly inquires, ‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” Occupying this position, we solicit no opposition. We 
challenge no antagonist. We have no occasion for sycophancy. 
We seek nothing through subterfuge or artifice. We stand up 
in the simplicity and magnanimity of truth. We would triumph 
only in her victories. 

In discussing subjects so intimately connected with the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, we are sensible of the solem- 
nity of our responsibilities. The smallest error relative to fun- 
damental truth may result in evils, which eternity alone can 
estimate. We well know that neither learning nor abilities will 
preserve us from mistakes in investigating sacred truth. Itis a 
task which needs, not so much the power of reasoning, as sym- 
pathy of heart with the glorious realities, which the reason is 
employed in examining. In traversing the sublimest heights re- 
vealed in the gospel, simple-hearted piety often treads securely, 
where those most richly endowed with intellectual furniture 
stumble and fall. We need to contemplate the truths of scripture 
with the same feeling with which Christ contemplates them. John 
in vision saw an angel standing in the sun. We need to stand 
continually in the Sunof Righteousness. Then we shall see light 
in his light. The system of gospel truth will rise before our 
minds with the same beauty and symmetry, that it rises before his 
own. If both our readers and ourselves occupy this luminous 
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centre, important differences between us will vanish. We shall 
see eye to eye, and rejoice together. 





Art. — Sketches, by Boz; The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club; Oliver Twist; The Old Curiosity Shop ; 
Nicholas Nickleby ; American Notes; Martin Chuzzlewit ; 
David Copperfield; Christmas Carol ; Cricket on the Hearth ; 
Lizzie Leigh ; Hard Times, §-e. ; Dombey and Son; A Child’s 
History of England; Bleak House; Little Dorrit. By 
CuarLes Dickens. London. 


On a cold sabbath in January, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, in the occidental Athens, it was evident that something had 
happened. There was a very general and a very unwonted 
buzz, which neither Athenian dignity nor Puritan reverence 
could suppress. Through all the numerous ranks of society 
which this modern city comprises, from mechanics and artisans 
up to the proud dwellers on lordly Beacon Street, there was a 
strange lighting up of human faces, and a tone of very pleasant 
excitement in the talk of men and women. The stranger, who 
came late into a fashionable church, was abashed by a simulta- 
neous turning of all eyes to himself, with an expression very 
much as if they had looked to see, possibly, the Lord Mayor of 
London enter in state. It was plain that something quite inte- 
resting had lately taken place, and something still better was 
expected. 

What was it?-—Charles Dickens had come, and everybody 
was anxious to set eyes on that young immortality. Here he 
was, his lungs breathing American air, and his entire weight 
supported on American foundations ;— the genuine Boz, with 
hair luxuriant, and whiskers a Ja mode, and handscme necktie, 
and dashing red waistcoat, and a very careful careless elegance 
throughout; the delightful, the renowned Wizard of the South, 
as Scott had been of the North; whose very name was an incan- 
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tation, filling all the air with spirits, — Samuel Weller, Nicholas 
Nickleby, Squeers, Oliver Twist, Fagin, Little Nell, and all the 
rest, countless as summer birds, wonderful creations of an inex- 
haustible genius. 

Who shall be most astonished, and who express the highest 
admiration ?— that is the next thing. If Mr. Dickens can 
believe all that he sees and hears, he may safely conclude that 
so illustrious a personage as himself has never set foot on this 
American soil. Yet he will not so conclude, because he 
happens to know that Mrs. Trollope, and Silk Buckingham, and 
Captain Marryatt, and a whole host beside, have had, in mea- 
sure, a similar experience among us before. It is one of our 
peculiar institutions. The thing works with the fixedness of law. 
They touch our country, and their shadows swell; and they 
become forthwith the central figures in a triumphal march, — 
laughing in their sleeve while they stay, and laughing out of 
their sleeve when they get home. 

In the name of grace and civilization, let us be courteous to 
strangers. To Englishmen especially let us extend an ample 
hospitality, however they may, at any time, seem unconscious of 
the presence, among themselves, of our Bryants and Longfellows 
and Fennimore Coopers and Daniel Websters. We owe it to 
ourselves to show a nice appreciation of whatever is exalted and 
beautiful in the father-land; and especially of that which has 
gladdened our fire-sides, and filled up a leisure hour with enter- 
tainment and ‘instruction. Do we not also owe it to ourselves 
to temper our courtesies with something of dignity and repose ; 
and to care less what strangers say of us, than what occasion we 
give them to feed any thing but respect ? 

Far be it from us to suppose that our reception of such visit- 
ors as Dickens and Thackeray, however sumptuous, is to bar 
their honest criticisms of us and our institutions. Nor let our 
vanity suffer a wound, because the author of Pickwick finds food 
for his merriment among us, —as where, indeed, would he not? 
We shall not complain, certainly, if he chooses to make it his 
special vocation to smell about for such game, to be bagged for 
use when he gets home. If his urgent needs, or his particular 
humor, impel him to ransack our old reports of benevolent so- 
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cieties, and the stones in our graveyards, to cull odd names for 
forth-coming books, we cry him welcome to such spoils. If it 
comports with the taste and the dignity of Mr. Dickens to bid 
adieu to our shores enriched with nothing better than such motley 
wares, we are well content. Even if it please him to make 
a picture of us, and hang it up for Englishmen to look at, to be 
known henceforth as Charles Dickens’s picture of the United 
States, from drawings sketched on the spot; and if it be com- 
posed entirely of these grotesque materials, fore-ground, middle, 
back-ground, and all,— why then we have only to say, that it 
is very like a pettifogger, a merry-andrew, or a man with one eye ; 
but very unlike a grave and reverend seignior, and a dignified 
man of letters. If we thought it worth while to find fault with 
the “American Notes,” our complaint would be, not that they 
are not true, but that they are, —as true as the brick which that 
foolish fellow brought as a sample of the house he wanted to sell ; 
as true as Punch’s picture of Brougham. The diift of that 
malice lay just in the fact that the actual features of Henry 
Lord Brougham were there; and yet it was not Henry Lord 
Brougham, statesman, orator, philosopher, but an old woman 
sweeping a crossing, — a most true lie, or a most lying truth. 
But let all that pass. We propose a brief analysis of Mr. 
Dickens’s attributes as an author. As to the fact and the mar- 
vellous fertility of his genius, there can be no dispute. The 
man who has sat for more than twenty following years on the 
very crest of the wave of popular favor, making his name a 
pleasant household word wherever the English language is 
spoken or read, from the palace to the log-cabin; on whose 
delighted readers the sun never sets, and the candle always 
throws its beam; who makes the arrival of the trans-Atlantic 
steamer to be eagerly looked for by many ten thousands, because 
it will bring them another chapter in the history of Little Dorrit, 
or an additional glimpse of Bleak House, — during all which time 
gold is flowing into his coffer, in fabled abundance ; — the man 
who has done all this, and is doing on still in the same di- 
rection, with no sign of abated strength, is a master. All 
Anglo-Saxondom, cool, intellectual, proud Anglo-Saxondom, thrall: 
for quarter of a century to an iadividual imagination, — its beau- 
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ty, its wit, its wealth, its poverty, its students and its idlers, its 
learning and its ignorance ; — this is a sight, most truly, which it 
is worth while for the thoughtful man, in this hurrying, pell-mell 
generation, to stop and look at; because the thoughtful man will 
not often have a chance to look at the like. 

The day of Sir Walter, with its bewildering succession of gor- 
geous pageants, tilt and tournament, and beat of martial drum, 
had ceased. Bulwer had shot suddenly up, like a meteor, bril- 
liant but malignant, and was struggling with the chaos out of 
which he had emerged, when the bright and genial star of Dickens 
first appeared. It was a grateful change, from the regal grandeur 
of ancestral halls and broad parks, stalwart knights and high- 
born dames, to the simpler scenes of common life ; from 


‘“‘ The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marble, and the sculptured gold,” 


to the genuine workings of the great human heart in the every 
day history of the masses, — whether in the sweet, green country, 
or in pent-up city garrets; from the majestic Coeur-de-Lion 
to little Oliver; from the magnificent Flora Macdonald to gen- 
tle, loving, blue-eyed Nell. 

The eager delight with which the Pickwick Papers were read, 
on their first appearance in great London, and the skouts of 
applause which greeted each succeeding number, among all 
classes, from Belgravia to Whitechapel, must have been a sur- 
prise to our young author (Mr. Dickens was then about twenty- 
five) scarcely less sudden than Lord Byron attributed to himself on 
the publication of Childe Harold, — he “¢ awoke one morning and 
found himself famous!” It isa great deal to say that the ex- 
ceeding brilliancy of that rising fame has suffered no eclipse by 
reason of any thing that has come after. The unmistakable stamp 
of genius is on all that he has written. Little Oliver and Smike 
and Nell are Ais, and can no more die than Orlando and Rosa- 
lind. Fagin is immortal as Shylock. The multitudinous picture- 
galleries of Charles Dickens will continue to be thronged, from 
generation to generation, by crowds such as the Louvre, the Sis- 
tine Chapel, and the Vatican could never boast. How clear 
and well defined is the limning of every picture! How marked 
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the individuality ! No two alike. Moreover, he makes you see, 
many times, a great deal more than is painted ; like Landseer, by 
his cat in the corner, suggesting the blazing grate, and all that 
belongs to a cosy fireside. John Browdie, the sturdy Yorkshire- 
man, with rough outside, and generous, loving heart, roaring with 
laughter at the thought that Nicholas had beaten the “ school- 
measther,”’ — who ever doubted that he was one of the very best 
of husbands to that bewitching little puss, the miller’s daughter ? 
Can anybody forget Wackford Squeers?—his villainous old 
soul, in that utterly hideous piece of man’s flesh, looking for all 
the world as if the father of apostates had partially scorched and 
scathed it over beforehand ; so faithful a transcript from English 
life as to have made more than one man in Yorkshire suspect his 
own establishment to be t':e original “* Do-the-boys Hall.” 

The wit of Charles Dickens is a perennial fountain, bubbling 
up and sparkling for ever in the sweet sunshine of his own imper- 
turbable good humor. ‘The man who sends an explosion of inno- 
cent laughter echoing through the community is a benefactor. 
To contribute to the harmless amusement of a race so grave and 
earnest as the Anglo-Saxon, and especially the Puritan branch 
of the great family, is to do the double work of sanitary commis- 
sioner ard conservator of morals. ‘The grotesque and the mirth- 
ful have been kindly set in the great system of things, side by 
side with the grave, as a needful relief; and the man who can- 
not discern and appreciate them is the subject of a natural de- 
fect, only less unfortunate than that of the predestinate merry- 
andrew. Mr. Dickens carries a wand which causes all that is 
ludicrous to step at once from the ranks, equipped for exer- 
cise. The gravest of his readers will not feel that this element 
crops out in undue proportion. He who holds, with the wise man, 
that sorrow is better than laughter, will find no contradiction. 
True to the actual facts which present themselves in this strange 
scene of human existence, our author moves us more frequently 
to tears than mirth. 

A far higher attribute in Mr. Dickens as an author is his 
stern truthfulness in the moral of his scenes and characters. He 
has no sympathy with the maudlin philanthropists in whose esti- 
mation a fallen woman is simply unfortunate, and a man who is 
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hung for murder the true modern martyr. The diabolical career 
of Fagin runs him, full speed, into a retribution which must re- 
main engraven for ever in the memory, as a lively picture of pan- 
demonium. ‘The very forces of nature are in so much haste 
to see justice done on that unmitigated reprobate, Bill Sykes, 
that they combine to swing him off in anticipation of the gallows. 

Better still are the instances from the higher classes. Paul 
Dombey is an embodiment of English mercantile pride, whose 
ridiculous inflations remind one strongly of the frog in the fable. 
Paul Dombey’s pride has no foundation of birth, intelligence, 
manly dignity, social influence ; but, after the manner of a three- 
legged stool, is supported on a dingy old warehouse in a crowded 
London court, goods invoiced from Barbadoes, and those little 
words, “ Dombey & Son,” in the huge London Directory. 
These are the synonymes of his glory, the temple of his worship, the 
god of his idolatry. It was merely an inconvenient circum- 
stance, when little Paul was born, that the young mother 
* drifted out upon the dark and unknown sea that rolls round 
all the world ;” but every thing that a man-child had come to 
rescue from a threatened oblivion the name of the firm at the 
dingy old warehouse. It was a circumstance yet more inconve- 
nient, that, in his stately mansion, there was also a gentle, loving 
girl, —his own, and swect image of the dead mother, — since she 
could in no way contribute to the support of that mercantile 
name. ‘l'o that bereaved and sorrowing child, with a heart burst- 
ing for a place to bestow its affections, the home from which her 
mother had gone for ever was desolate as the grave, and rendered 
by her own father’s presence colder than Arctic seas. But 
when another woman, warm-hearted a3 she was beautiful, found 
herself installed as mistress of that house, not for love and sweet 
home, but for state; and when, urged by a malice such as only 
woman’s true love, wounded and turned back upon itself, can en- 
gender, she coolly contrived to inflict on Aim the foul dishonor of 
his wife’s elopement, without the sacrifice of her own integrity, 
then the great law of righteousness had reached its result, — poor 
little Florence was avenged; and fitting motto for the Dombey 
arms, and for every bill of lading from Barbadoes, had been, 
** Pride goeth before destruction ”’ ! 
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In Sir Mulberry Hawk, — whose atrocity was a little too black 
even for the cruel, stony-hearted old Ralph Nickleby, — and his 
effeminate, helpless victim, Lord Verisopht, we sce, in fine relief, 
the truth so indignantly sung by Burns: 


“ A king can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense and pride 0’ worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that.” 


Look once more. Amid the stately splendors of an old baro- 
nial castle, a woman, statelier than all, — whose transcendent 
beauty and Luerctian virtue, in the estimation of him who calls 
her lady and wife, are meetest symbols of the glory of his house. 
The slightest insult offered to that woman, the faintest whispered 
suspicion of her honor, would be answered by a challenge to 
deadly combat. Underneath that serene beauty, nevertheless, 
locked up in the secret chambers of her soul, there is a tempest, 
compared with which the stormiest sea is calm ; an agony which no 
balm can heal or soothe, a stain which many floods could not 
wash away. When, under cover of the dark night, that 
majestic and beautiful woman, wrapped in a borrowed and homely 
garb, bent her steps to the dreary abode of the dead, and laid 
herself down on the poor neglected grave of the man to whom, 
long since, she had given her maiden love, and along with that 
her maiden virtue, and died; and, with that sudden and black 
extinct on of her name, all in which her husband glo:ied most 
came tumbling in a crash of wild confusion about him,— then ap- 
peared the bitter fruits of one false step by woman, and the 
righteous ruin of a pride which knows no better basis than the 
traditional glory of ancestral halls. ‘This is the moral of 
* Bleak House.” 

We wish most sincerely, as our readers doubtless do, that it 
were compatible with honest criticism to place Mr. Dickens in 
no less favorable light than that of the stern, though kindly 
moral teacher, invested with the fascinations of the novelist. 
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As impartial, and especially as Christian, reviewers, we must 
speak of some things which give us less satisfaction. 

It cannot be claimed for him that he is a master of the highest 
order. Every one must have felt that there is a certain tone of 
exaggeration in all his scenes and in all his characters. There isa 
uniformity in the thing which preserves consistency, but it is the 
consistency of a universal exaggeration. Major Bagstock is always 
Major Bagstock, and Mr. Guppy is always Mr. Guppy ; but it is 
always Major Bagstock an¢ Mr. Guppy in excess. The effect is 
very much as if all were slightly under the influence of exhilar- 
ating gas. They do not dance, but they lack the air of repose 
which characterizes the ordinary, every-day developments of 
humanity ; the fact being that they are all, in precisely the same 
degree, under the influence of Mr. Dickens’s imagination. This 
is a defect, according to the ruling of the critics, and yet it is 
probably among the conditions of his vast popularity; and the 
deduction which it makes from his claim, as a man of genius, is 
trivial comparatively. 

There is a much graver defect in the portraitures of Dickens, 
which has been noticed by his most indiscriminate American 
eulogist, without any attempt at an explanation, as follows: 
“Kate Nickleby, Agnes, and the heroine of ‘ Bleak House,’ were 
but pasteboard puppets. They had no round life. They were 
sweet, gentle, and good; but it was goodness without flavor.” 
These, be it observed, are the words of Curtis, in his Lowell 
Lecture ; whose over-done, toadying praise was utterly nauseous, 
even to Mr. Dickens’s admirers, —a veritable swallowing of the 
camel, humps, hoofs, and all. The criticism is severer than the 
facts will justify; yet there isa measure of truth in it. Could 
not the critic see that there is precisely the same defect in Mr. 
Meagles, the Cheerybles, and, in a word, in all Dickens’s good men, 
as well as in all his good women and good children; and always 
for the same reason, namely, they have no religious belief? Shades 
of Ignatius and Augustine and St. Bernard and Oliver Cromwell, 
a good man or a good woman, in this world of facts, real as the 
rock-ribbed hills, and awful as eternity, with no religious belief! 
How can such a man or woman have any round life, or be any 
thing but pasteboard ? 
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Those great masters, Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, were 

anatomists and sculptors, as well as painters. Hence the fulness 
and perfect harmony of their pictures, It is just here that 
Dickens fails. His finishing is most delicate, his coloring soft 
and rich as that of Titian; but it is too evident that he has not 
looked, with the eye of an anatomist, to the foundation of his 
characters. Hence wrong proportions, deficiencies, distortions, 
caricatures. Has he never yet made the discovery that the 
deepest and strongest pulsation of the human heart is religious 
belief, and that religious belief always has been, and still is, the 
mainspring of all that is most true and grand and thrilling in 
human history? How can you make any thing but a pasteboard 
man without that ? 

Shakspeare, like Michael Angelo, was anatomist, sculptor, and 
painter. All his men and women had a religious conscience in 
their bosoin, pointing, like a gnomon, to God and eternity. Wit- 
ness the pale horrors of Macbeth after the murder of Duncan! 
Witness the deep damnation of Lady Macbeth’s terrific defiance 
before the murder, and the appalling dethronement of reason 
which succeeded! Take away all that, and would you not have 
something very like pasteboard left ? 

This point finds a still more striking illustration in Hamlet. It 
is the true key to his character, and makes that to have been his 
crowning excellence which the critics have pronounced his weak- 
ness, and the cause of hisruin. Iamlet could not make up his 
mind to murder Claudio, though urged to it by his own murdered 
father’s ghost ; therefore, it is affirmed, Hamlet was not brave, 
lacked the heart of a hero, was weak, pusillanimous, cowardly. 
We take leave to differ. We think Hamlet’s shrinking from the 
commissi n of that deed of blood was due to his real and trans- 
cendent greatness. lis genius vast and all-comprehending ; 
profoundly philosophic ; of sensibility and delicacy like a woman, 
or an angel of God; and ever deeply meditating, —in the easy 
sweep of his thoughts he left other men far behind. 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Add to all this that he was sincerely religious, and you have 
a character of giant strength, in which every several attribute 
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contributes directly to the exquisite symmetry, compactness, and 
beauty of the whole. Fit companion for Plato, for Augustine, for 
John in Patmos, — could you, by any possibility, make a mur- 
derer out of such a man; and a murderer like that, to slay his 
king, his uncle, his own mother’s husband? Did he not speak 
like Hawlet, the lofty, the philosophic, and the good, when, he 
said : 
“© heart! lose not thy nature: let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom!” ? 


It was not that he lacked courage, lacked manhood, lacked the 
truest greatness of soul. But it was, that, in his broad vision, the 
sphere of the true and the enduring was immeasurably extended. 
He wasa believer in God. His eye saw far into eternity. Does 
he not still speak like himself, the noble Hamlet, when he says: 


“ For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action ” ? 


Where doctors disagree, such as Goethe and Coleridge and 
Schleyel and Ulrich, we may claim to be free; and we must 
take leave to pronounce this character, in the truest sense, great, 
good, heroic, — one of Shakspeare’s glorious pictures ; in which 
every lineament ministers to beauty, harmony, and impregnable 
strength. 

Shukspeare never violates the law of truth in human character. 
Dickens never observes it fully, — seems incompetent to observe 
it fuliy. His vision is imperfect, causing him to see things in 
incongruous and impossible combinations. His saints are all 
pagans, and all his Christians hypocrites. Partly, no doubt, this 
is an accident of ignorance, —ignorance of Christianity, and ignor- 
ance of the facts, as they actually are, in the England where 
he, Charles Dickens, lives and moves and has his being, in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian dispensation. That is bad 
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enough, but we greatly fear it is not the worst. If his writings 
do not betray a deep dislike of Christianity, then his ignorance 
of the matter must be vast, and all but incredible. While, on 
the other hand, if we suppose him to be only moderately ac- 
quainted with the living Christian people, and the Christian insti- 
tutions, of his own country, then we do not see how he can 
possibly escape from the imputation of deliberate hostility to the 
religion of Jesus Christ. We say this with heed, and with a 
sincere desire to do justice to Mr. Dickens, no less than to the 
community in which he is exerting so extensive an influence. 
There can, at least, be no injustice in holding him responsible for 
the character of that influence, whether as relates to Christianity 
or any other matter bearing on human welfare. We affirm, then, 
with all deliberation, that the writings of Charles Dickens are 
decidedly anti-Christian in their spirit and tendency. Fitting 
motto for the title-page of almost every volume he has sent forth 
might be borrowed from the lips of Shylock, “I hate him, for he 
is a Christian !” 

Let us illustrate our point by glancing rapidly at some of the ° 
characters, which all his readers will readily remember. Mr. 
Gallanbile, M. P., stands before us, as, in his estimation, a fair 
sample of the sabbath-observing and church-going English peo- 
ple of this present generation. And Mr. Gallanbile—as his 
very name, ‘‘ Gall-and-bile,” forewarns us — is hypocrite, knave, 
and fool, all in one, aud writes an advertisement in the ** London 
Times ’’ for a female servant, which tempts a wanton to prefer his 
house very decidedly to that of a family in which good morals 
seem to require no aid from Christianity. Now we must pro- 
nounce this as much an offence against art as against truth. A 
very clumsy and a very ridiculous caricature, its grossness ought 
to be an effectual bar to its mischievous influence. If Mr. Dick- 
ens would take one quarter the pains to know accurately the 
serious sabbath-keeping and strict church-going English people, 
that he has taken to know the Quilps and Fagins and Bill 
Sykeses of the great metropolis, it would be tolerably plain, even 
to his bleared vision, that, in the delineation of Mr. Gallanbile, 
he has been now for some years pretty extensively bearing false 
witness against his neighbours. 
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Whatever of doubt there may have been in time past as to 
our artist’s particular design in the sketching of that supremely 
hideous distortion, ycleped Mrs. Jellyby, there can be none to- 
day. She stands before us in the Dickens gallery of portraits 
as the Englishwoman of the nineteenth century, who thinks it 
worthy of her English heart and her Christian character to take 
an interest in the welfare of those members of God’s great human 
family who are far away from green and merry England, and 
have perchance black skins, and are very uncouth, and very 
repulsive to persons in dashing red waistcoat and elegant neck- 
tie, and altogether very forlorn. And he, Charles Dickens, 
solemnly declares the result to be, that this Englishwoman, being 
a wife and mother, ceases altogether to have the heart of a wife 
and mother, and becomes more unfeeling than the ostriches of 
the wilderness, inflicting day by day, with a cold, demoniacal 
cruelty, a worse than widower-hood on her husband, and a worse 
than orphanage on her children. Now, if his object were to ex- 
hibit the deformity of a one-sided, unbalanced character ; to show 
that even the heaven-descended benignity which breathed in that 
song of the angels, “‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,” may 
become in woman’s breast, where of all places on earth it finds 
meetest abode, an element of harshest discordance, a fatal infec- 
tion, withering the beauty and drying up the joy of an English 
home, — in that case we should have nothing to say, although the 
picture in which this was attempted to be shown were the 
broadest of caricatures, or the most flagrant of impossibilities, 
except in a bedlamite or a fool. If he chose to be content with 
the performance, artistically considered, we would be well content 
on all other grounds. But we are absolutely barred from such a 
construction by the most imperative of all the canons of criticism, 
that which makes a man the interpreter of himself. The shaft is 
aimed at modern Christian missions. 

It is our privilege to have enjoyed a somewhat extensive ac- 
quaintance with this class of Englishwomen. We have shared 
their hospitalities in numberless instances, and have noted the de- 
portment and dress of their children. We have likewise, just as 
frequently, seen Mr. Jellyby at home, and have not failed to ob- 


serve whether he was, or seemed to think he had reason to be, 
3 
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happy or unhappy, contented or discontented, with his lot. 
We have to say, that, if there are to be found, in all the ranks of 
modern English society, wives and mothers who fulfil with a more 
true-hearted, beautiful devotion, the duties belonging to their po- 
sition ; and whose homes exhibit clearer signs of matrimonial com- 
patibility and large domestic happiness, it would seem that Mr. 
Dickens’s eye, at least, has not seen them, neither has it entered 
into his heart to conceive ; for, to a certainty, their portraiture is 
nowhere to be found in all the pages he has written. 

A companion-portrait to Mrs. Jellyby is Mrs. Pardiggle. 
She represents that class of Englishwomen who distribute reli- 
gious tracts among the poor. A noisy, intermeddling busy-body, 
a woman without a heart ; the deepest distress, the most agonizing 
sorrow, such as it makes you weep only to read about, is to her 
simply a most exhilarating opportunity for the delivering of a hypo- 
critical exhortation. To a bruised and starving mother, with a 
brutal husband, and a dying child, she offers an unintelligible reli- 
gious tract, and plumes herself on having thus exhibited an instance 
of high Christian benevolence. Was Charles Dickens the scrib- 
bler of an article which appeared some time ago in the “ London 
Illustrated News,” advising householders in the great metropolis, 
alland sundry, wheneverthey saw one of these tract distributors 
giving a religious tract to their servants at the door, to lock up 
their silver spoons? Now Mr. Dickens and the “ Illustrated 
News” will not deny that the actual facts in the matter may be 
just as certainly ascertained, without any possiblity of mistake, as 
the facts of the old red sand-stone of Scotland, or the fossiliferous 
rocks of Dorsetshire. Anybody, who will take a very little pains, 
may know with absolute certainty, whether those Englishwomen 
who distribute religious tracts are fairly represented by Mrs. Par- 
diggle and London thieves! We will undertake, at this dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, to tell Mr. Dickens what would be 
a true statement in relation to this particular matter, in his own 
England. The testimony we have to offer is this ; namely, that, 
whether in London or in the rural districts, through all the 
length and breadth of the land, the people to whom the suffering 
poor are most largely indebted for kind, soothing words, and sub- 
stantially kind deeds, are the most indefatigable distributors of 
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religious tracts. We will not here say a single word as to the 
philosophy of the thing. It may be, that, according to Mr. 
Dickens’s theory of relations, the facts ought not to be as we have 
stated, — have absolutely no right to be so. But, somehow, 
there they are, there they have been for a good while past, and 
there they seem likely to be. Positively and indisputably, in 
the clear light of the day, a very great multitude of the actually 
kind and generous men and women of this existing England, and 
whom the poor best love to see, the real Adas and Esther Sum- 
mersons and Allan Woodcourts, do take along with them in their 
visits of mercy packets of little books ; and these little books are 
not Christmas Carols, not even Household Words, but, alas! reli- 
gious tracts. 

To pass by this master’s clerical portraits would be an injus- 
tice for which we could hardly expect his forgiveness, as they are 
evidently prime favorites of his own, not less so than were Ti- 
tian’s sleeping Venus, and Raphael’s Madonnas, to those great 
masters. He labors on these pictures with evident enthusiasm, 
returning to them again and again with fond affection, laying on 
color after color, with a profuse liberality, or the very same color 
many times on the very same place, as if he would say to every 
beholder, “‘ This is red ; for here, you see, I lay on six coats of 
very red paint!” Everybody will remember Stiggins and Chad- 
band as illustrations. Having hit on the highly Shaksperian con- 
ceit of an oil-mill as the fitting emblem of Chadband, with what 
an exuberant self-complacency and chuckling glee does his deli- 
cate fancy riot in the elevated figure, hovering about it with a 
paternal fondness and solicitude, as if anybody could ever forget 
that he, Charles Dickens, was the originator and sole proprietor 
of that very astonishing idea which makes a Protestant English 
clergyman of these latter days to be represented by an oil-mill! 
The whole thing is most absurdly overdone. The Reverend 
Chadband is an exaggerated specimen of swollen and reeking 
sensuality, a fat gorgon; only to look on the picture of which 
offends the senses, and makes one pant for fresh air. Yet our 
delicate artist lingers over his subject, and renders it in so many 
various postures as to excite the suspicion that he considers this 
his masterpiece, and expects now, if ever, to achieve immor- 
tality. 
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We trust we are not misunderstood. Do we mean to deny 
that the most sacred of callings is sometimes disgraced, nay fre- 
quently, by the intrusion of a sensualist, a hypocrite, a “ filthy 
dreamer,” a “ brute beast’? Or do we raise a cowardly whine, 
because an author of arch-angelic purity, impelled by that deep 
reverence of truth and goodness which burns in his own immacu- 
late breast, exposes the loathsome monster to the world’s withering 
scorn? No: what we do mean to say is this; namely, that Mr. 
Dickens is at infinite pains to give especial prominence to the ear- 
nest Christian faith of the people of England ; that this earnest 
Christian faith, or that which claims to be an honest representa- 
tion of it, appears under a great variety of circumstances, in old 
and young, and rich and poor, and male and female, and lay and 
clerical ; and never, in one solitary instance, in relations which 
are pleasing, — never as an incentive to truth or purity or good- 
ness, but always odious and repulsive. He sketches a man 
hideous as the toad in which the arch-fiend squat at the ear of 
Eve — a man to whom Judas Iscariot was upright and virtuous — 
and makes him a clergyman, and puts the confession of this Chris- 
tian faith into his mouth; and then proceeds, with the coolness of 
a London bricklayer, to build him up into a huge conglomerate 
of ugliness, — and all to make that faith, and those who profess it, 
‘contemptible in the eyes of his readers ; and in this he is guilty 
of broad, vulgar, flagitious lying. We deliberately assert that, 
and challenge contradiction. 

No living writer equals Mr. Dickens in the power to paint the 
manifold scenes of sorrow and suffering which so much abound in 
this our every-day world,—scenes which ery aloud for the 
ministries of angels to wipe away scalding tears, and lay a gentle 
hand on throbbing, bursting hearts. And Mr. Dickens sends 
angelic ministers, Ada and Esther, with their warm woman’s 
hearts; and the noble Allan Woodcourt. But he never intro- 
duces a clergyman to these scenes, never ; unless it be the atro- 
cious Chadband, mocking at misery, as if the very chief of the 
demons, in the most loathsome of all possible incarnations, had 
assumed the clerical title, with the single aim to pour unmea- 
sured scorn on the very name. 

Does Mr. Dickens mean to assert that the English clergy of 
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the present day are not wont to be found amid these scenes of 
reeking human woe, in the character of ministers of compassion, 
enforcing words of kindness by still kinder deeds. This also we 
shall have to pronounce a bold untruth. But if, as we judge not 
improbable, he rather intends to affirm, that, in the judgment of 
himself, Charles Dickens, the services of such a class are not 
required in the great battle for truth and humanity, then we 
will put this down as one article in the creed of our modern 
missionary, whose rising star, we are told, should have been 
heralded by that angel song, “‘ Peace on earth; good-will to 
men!” Yet assuredly there is no design, with a reckless 
disregard of all human history, and in opposition to the universal 
human sentiment which all history illustrates, to banish quite out 
of the world a class which, under various names, brahmin, 
bishop, priest, or presbyter, has been found in all ages and coun- 
tries, Pagan, Jewish, and Christian, as the ministers of religion. 
Oh, no! that is not his purpose at all. Neither is there a design 
to make all the class odious, by implying that they are fairly 
represented by Stiggins and Chadband. On the contrary, we 
are treated occasionally to a glimpse of a man in the clerical 
garb, who is, for aught that appears, one of the most innocent of 
beings; never having done any harm, never having done any 
thing in particular at all, except to officiate at a wedding, or tell 
a pleasant tale at a card-party. His name is never mentioned, 
as why should a man so little differing from a very faint shadow 
need a name at all? Certainly, it may be inferred, that, whether 
owning a name or not, he would entirely approve that the inter- 
esting young ladies should say kind words and do kind things to 
that forlorn brick-maker’s wife, mother of the dead child; and 
that Allan Woodcourt should teach the hapless Joe, when he had 
ceased for ever to “ move on,” and lay in the last death-struggle, 
to say, “Our Father who art in heaven.” It is very decent 
and beautiful for a clergyman to approve all that; as much so as 
to approve of cards, and not to be disconcerted at a little swear- 
ing, just by way of enlivening the game. But this harmless 
individual must never say or do anything very serious, must 
never be in earnest, or appear as though he was very particularly 
needed any where; as that might chance to startle somebody, — 
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or, peradventure, such conduct might seem to imply something 
which somebody might feel to be uncomfortable. 

How shall we account for the fact, that, with all the ** Shakspe- 
rian affluence of imagination ”’ attributed to Mr. Dickens, there is 
not, in the entire range of his writings, a single really great man, 
—not one? Whether they be measured by intellect, courage, 
patriotism, or philanthropy, there is a prairie-like mediocrity. 
Rankness, luxuriance, and gay colors in the grandest profusion ; 
but not a solitary oak up-rears its majestic form, amid all the 
landscape. Men in earnest he certainly has sketched; but they 
are all of the Squeers and Ralph Nickleby sort, very earnest 
knaves and scoundrels. Qn all his men who are not positively 
wicked, there is an unmistakeable Mantalini or no-soul stamp. 
The conclusion to which one comes, from all he has written, is, 
that, although our world is very full of sorrow and guilt and 
breaking hearts, yet, to be or to do all which such a state of 
things demands, no special earnestness is required,— none. It 
would be a rather ungraceful thing. Bad men, rascals of all 
sorts, are in earnest ; a good man never. Who would dream, 
from reading his books, that there had ever been or could have 
been in our world, —I will not say such a man as Martin Luther, 
or John Milton, or Oliver Cromwell; but even a Wilberforce, or 
a John Howard. Introduce the Apostle Paul to his gallery of 
portraits! or set Mr. Cheerybles to converse with Hamlet or 
Brutus! 

Such appears to be, as relating to this point, the substance 
of Mr. Dickens’s creed. The good man is not in earnest, — 
need not be, must not be. The really earnest men are scoun- 
drels ; and the religious men who profess any thing like earnest- 
ness are a disgusting compound of vulgarity, cant, and low 
knavishness. While, on the other hand, all the miseries which 
he so vividly depicts are to disappear for ever before a philan- 
thropy as easy and smiling as a country dance. Aye! according 
to the gospel of this new missionary, you can smile and dance 
this huge aggregate of woe, whose awful pressure has been 
crushing out the very blood of human veins and hearts for 
ages clean out of the world! According to Mr. Dickens you 
can do that, to the eternal discomfiture of all self-denial and 
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cross-bearing. But if you are, or profess to be, earnest and 
grave, if you are a believer in God more than in man, and think 
eternity vaster and more important.than all time, then, doubtless, 
you are weak and foolish, a canting hypocrite, and a predestinate 
knave ! 

There is one exceedingly beautiful incident in Mr. Dickens’s 
literary career, which it would be unpardonable not to notice. 
He has written “‘A Child’s History of England.” It is a gem of 
rare value ; discriminating, racy, dramatic, sparkling with wit, 
yet severely just, — evidently written with a soul all aglow with 
those eternal truths which history teaches. As you read his 
description of that illstarred monarch, Henry the Second, how 
the father’s heart in his bosom was wrung and broke by the 
cruel undutifulness of his sons, and how every one of those cruel 
and undutiful sons afterward died ;— Henry, in a consuming 
agony of remorse, at Chateau Martel; Geoffrey, unhorsed at a 
tournament, and his brains trampled out by the iron hoofs ; 
Richard of the Lion-Heart, who had stood and gazed, with 
tumultuous self-reproach, on his dead father’s uncovered face, 
in the Abbey at Fontevraud, smitten by a fatal arrow at the 
early age of forty-two, sinking down in his tent amid that dark 
mist which conscience conjured up in the awful death-struggle ; 
and, last of all, the brutish and brutal John, burning with fever, 
and racked with unimaginable terrors, at Swinstead Abbey ; — 
while he makes all this pass before you, as in a magic mirror, you 
hear, in the great thunder-tones of retribution, the anathema 
which God put in the mouth of the Hebrew prophet, “He that 
curseth father or mother, let him die the death!” 

Such, in broad contrast to whatever he has written beside, is 
that ** Child’s History of England.” The explanation of the thing 
is too plain to be missed. Mr. Dickens is a father, and for his 
own children that history was written. ‘ Barnaby Rudge,” and 
“‘ Bleak House,” and * Little Dorrit’? were written for stran- 
gers. And now 


“ Look upon this picture, and on this :” 


Charles Dickens writing for the great out-door world, and Charles 
Dickens writing for his own children! In which of the two cha- 
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racters does he like himself best? Was it the mysterious influ- 
ence of sweet, pure, guileless, and trusting childhood upon the 
spirit of a man, stealing, like a new creation, upon his inner 
sense, exorcising, for the time, the influences of an evil world, 
and so bringing back that other soul that was in his bosom when 
he too was a child; filling him with tender regrets for what he 
has come to be ? — “‘ God help thee, Elia, how art thou changed ! ” 
Or is it simply the heart of a father that shows itself in that 
Child’s History, not caring, quite yet, to impress the whole of 
his own moral image on his child, — a beautiful instance of the 
higher qualities which God hath put in the heaven-ordained 
earthly relationships? Macready, it is said, would not suffer his 
own children to enter a London theatre, or to read a modern 
English play. 

This glimpse of our author’s fireside reminds us that all is not 
right there latterly. The facts are patent to the world. Mr. 
Dickens has separated from his wife; and this step has involved 
the separation of the mother from her daughters and little boys, 
and that of the eldest son and brother from all the members of 
his family, except the mother, to whom he clings in her solitari- 
ness. And this in England, where, from time immemorial, the 
institution of marriage has been regulated by Christian law; and 
whose homes, from time immemorial, have been praised for their 
beautiful attractions, and their real and substantial joys, because 
they have been guarded by a sanctity that is divine. It is not 
at all strange, under the circumstances, that Mr. Dickens should 
have felt compelled to present himself to England and the world 
in his own defence. We have read his paper with care, and it is 
enough. We have no wish to call any witnesses, to put a single 
cross question, or to give heed to any rumors. We are perfectly 
willing to take his own plea, without abatement, and to pronounce 
judgment upon that. We will pass by his damaging, and appar- 
ently unconscious, admissions and concessions, —as, that Mrs. 
Dickens has for years been in the habit of declaring herself 
unfit for the life she has had to lead, as his wife; has endured 
distress, which has caused, or increased, mental aberration ; and 
has begged to be allowed to depart (who does not know that a 
woman will suffer to the very last point of endurance before she 
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will do that) ; that he, having failed utterly to understand the 
wife he has wooed and wedded, has found a lady, not his wife, 
whom he does understand, and for whom he cherishes “ great 
attachment and regard ;” that he expects Mrs. Dickens, hence- 
forward, to believe this young lady to be “ a virtuous and spotless 
creature,” because, forsooth, he “‘ now” condescends to affirm 
it; and, moreover, because, ‘in her better moments,” his own 
wife reposes that confidence in his veracity, which, in every 
true woman, it takes so much to impair, — all that we will leave. 
Mr. Dickens’s defence of himself is lengthy, elaborate, strained, 
and painfully circumstantial. Yet all may be summed up in 
five words, almost the first he uses, —‘* wonderfully unsuited to 
each other”! Now let it be distinctly marked, that here is the 
favorite author of our daughters and sons, who are looking for- 
ward to matrimonial life, and of countless married pairs, ill- 
assorted enough, in many instances, no doubt; and he very 
gravely and earnestly instructs them that —no vice existing on 
either side — the fact of incompatibility of character and tem- 
perament is ample justification of the utter, final, hopeless disrup- 
tion of a family ; and, lest anybody should doubt his sincerity, 
he assures them that he has done the thing himself! We have 
only to say, that, while such a proceeding may be readily ad- 
mitted to be in perfect accordance with Mr. Dickens’s creed, it is 
altogether at war with the Christian law of marriage; and the 
prevalence of such teaching must inevitably result in evils which 
it is frightful only to contemplate. 

It is very difficult to believe that Mr. Dickens has not, in his 
composition, after all, something of the sober, earnest character 
of the Englishman. We would fain give him credit for a well- 
defined purpose, in the prolonged series of fascinating volumes, 
by which he has achieved so enviable a position in the republie 
of letters, worthy of a true man, and to which both riches and 
fame are strictly subordinate. What, then, is his particular aim ? 
What one broad character do his writings bear? ‘“ Humanity!” 
saith the eloquent orator and critic to whom we have already 
made allusion. ‘The humanity of English fiction was born with 
Dickens.” 

We shall not challenge the eulogy, but shall take leave to 
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analyze the humanity. We shall scrutinize its basis and its ten- 
dencies ; the position to which it lays claim, as in relation to the 
enfranchisement of the race; and the probabilities that its pro- 
mises will be fulfilled. It is a lofty niche, which is thus claimed for 
our author, in the temple of fame. To dissipate the heavy gloom 
of poverty and sorrow and wretchedness, which broods so disas- 
trously everywhere over our hapless race, — this is an achieve- 
ment, truly, which the angels who sung that starry song might 
covet to do. It is the enterprise of all ages, — the one grand 
problem which all the first-born of the race, prophet and sage, 
statesman and philosopher, have been intensely laboring to solve, 
as the solemn centuries have been silently rolling by. 

It can hardly be necessary to say, that, in the thoughts of pa- 
gan philosophers and statesman, the solution of ‘this great prob- 
lem has stood connected, generally, if not uniformly, with a 
belief in the gods. Has Christianity effected a divorce? Does 
tt make humanity any less a religious thing than did the old pagan 
philosophers? While, therefore, it is claimed that the humanity 
of English fiction was born with Mr. Dickens, we are con- 
strained to inquire of him, Where are thy gods? That Mr. 
Dickens believes in gods of some kind there is no reason to 
doubt. But they would seem to be of the epicurean character, — 
too far away, and too much engrossed with their own celestial fe- 
licities, to take any special interest in the affairs of mortals. 
Small aid do they administer, to either saint or sage, in the prac- 
tice of the virtues or the pursuits of wisdom. Why, then, should 
they take account of human actions? And so Mr. Cheerybles, 
who is one of the most eminent saints in the Dickens calendar, 
may swear, for the gods will not hear; albeit a porter in the 
streets of London does not, because the London street porter — 
an uncircumcised barbarian — has too much regard for good man- 
ners. 

The stream cannot rise higher than its fountain ; and, if there 
is no earnest religious belief in Mr. Dickens’s heart, no such thing 
can be expected to come out. But when he presents himself with 
the air of one on whom has fallen the mantle of a superior illumi- 
nation; when he boldly assumes that his humanity is to supersede 
all that has gone before, that his prophesying is to be the disen- 
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thralment of the world,— then we join issue with him, and chal- 
lenge the genuineness of his credentials. Further, when we find 
him habitually satirizing, and treating with contempt, the serious 
piety of his own age and country, —continually exhibiting in 
broad caricature the religious belief in which the greater part of 
his countrymen still live and die, — we shall hold him to a strict 
account. That this grievous offence, for such we must pronounce 
it, is to be ascribed in part to ignorance, we fully believe, as we 
have previously intimated ; but we take leave to suggest, that, 
since facts should supply at least the rude material out of which 
genius creates its living worlds, it might consist with the dignity 
and ingenuousness of an author who has not disdained to drink 
brandy and water with the originals of his Dick Swivellers and 
Quilps and Fagins, in order to sketch their portraits accurately, 
to cultivate acquaintance with some other classes, whose charac- 
ters he professes to delineate, — an enterprise which might be ac- 
complished without any pot-house fellowships, or gin-palace pota- 
tions. 

If there is one sentiment, which, more distinctly than any other, 
pervades almost everything that Mr. Dickens has written, from the 
“Sketches, by Boz,” to‘ Little Dorrit,” it is surely this ; namely, 
that the earnest evangelical piety of England is not required 3 
that it is not entitled to confidence and respect; that its adhe- 
rents are weak and superstitious ; in one word, that, if it could 
be wholly got rid of, England would have reason to rejoice 
in a happy deliverance from a pitiful and drivelling affair. 
At the same time he is an unequivocal believer in the Millennium. 
When Mr. Bumble shall speak kind words to little Oliver, and 
make him fat on plenty of bread and milk, in the poorhouse, or, 
better still, the last poorhouse "shall have disappeared; when 
schoolmasters shall be humane; when all chancery abuses shall 
have passed away, and courts of equity ceased to be courts of ini- 
quity ; and when poor men shall no more be driven to despera- 
tion and crime through oppression by the rich, — that will be the 
golden age, the Millennium of the world; albeit Mr. Cheerybles 
will still swear, and brandy and water be in request, as afore- 
time. 

But how is all this mighty change to come about, in a world so 
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far removed, as yet, from so bright a consummation? Throvgh 
what particular agencies is this beautiful golden age to dawn on 
our hapless race? If we have comprehended the vaticinations 
of this modern prophet, there is required a felicitous combination 
of instrumentalities. It would be a weariness to enumerate them 
all. Enough to name the chief; as, washing-houses for the poor, 
and schools for their children ; extensive reforms in political and 
social law ; plenty of good ale; Sunday bands in the parks; and 
the humanity of English fiction. 

Now, in all seriousness, does Mr. Dickens know, that, in Lon- 
don, in Manchester, in Liverpool, in Birmingham, in Bristol, and 
in every town and village throughout green England, there is a 
process, — not new, but begun long since, and which has never 
ceased nor faltered, but gathered fresh strength at every step, — 
by which the very best of what enters into his own notion of the ap- 
proaching golden age of humanity, and much more, still better, 
which does not enter into his notion at all, is already realized, on 
a scale which answers well that prophetic song, ‘‘ Peace on earth ; 
good will tomen”? Is he aware that not a year passes away 
but many thousands of English children are lifted up from the 
vast abyss to the blessings of knowledge, and a glad heart, 
and a place among men? Has he any wish to know by what 
specia’ ministries this old humanity, not of English fiction, but of 
every day English action, is nurtured and kept alive? We shall 
take great pleasure to inform him ; for we know them well. They 
are the very persons whose religious creed he treats with such 
studied contumely, — the young and the middle aged ; their hearts 
full of warm impulses, and the sweet pictures of youthful hope 
rising on their vision or the toils and hazards of life’s rough bat- 
tle pressing on their sense of responsibility. They are readers of 
the Bible ; believers in Jesus Christ; conscientious in keeping 
the sabbath ; cheerful and untiring almoners among the forlorn- 
est haunts of ignorance and penury and sorrow ; distributors of 
religious tracts; patient and loving teachers, from week to week, 
of many thousands of poor, neglected children in the sabbath 
school ; faithful coadjutors of the Christian clergy ; the serried 
ranks of the church militant of God. Their humanity is real, 
comprehensive, and steadfast, because it is based on the doctrines, 
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and animated by the spirit, of Jesus Christ. Their patriotism is 
“the poor wise man”’ that delivers the state in the time of its 
greatest peril. They wield an amazing power. Mr. Dickens 
and the men of his school are a painted battalion in comparison. 
The very soul of their system, if such a thing as soul can be pre- 
dicated of it at all, is a pert materialism; the flesh before the 
spirit; the earthly above the heavenly; time against eternity ; 
Plato and the Republic against Christ and the Church; Baal 
against God. They can bear no part, therefore, in the great 
regeneration for which the world is waiting. A real crisis would 
scatter their forces like summer birds before a winter storm. 
Their principles and their spirit being thus at war with Chris- 
tianity, their influence must lie in the same direction. 

We are aware that this is a conclusion to which many of the 
more serious class of Mr. Dickens’s readers will demur. But we 
can see no possible escape from it ; and we conceive that society 
is deeply concerned to have an honest deliverance in the matter ; 
and so much the more, a great deal, for all that which creates 
the unwillingness to acquiesce in an unfavorable verdict. 

There has been no day, in the past history of the world, when 
the responsibility attaching to successful authorship was so serious 
an affair as now; because, at no previous period, has the multitude 
of readers been comparable to what it is at present; and because, 
moreover, never before were all the most sacred interests of 
humanity so much in the hands of great masses of men. Mr, 
Dickens’s account with his generation, and especially with his own 
countrymen, becomes almost startling in this view. Let him look 
to it! If he cannot bring himself to accept the clear and broad 
conclusions of the Word of God, will he not, at least, give heed 
to the voices of history, which are equally oracles from heaven ? 
All the record of the past is luminous with the wisdom of God,— 
one concurring, severe, overwhelming demonstration of the 
dreadful blindness and foolishness, the desperate wickedness and 
besotted pride, of the heart of man; his absolute, hopeless in- 
competency to originate or to execute a single measure tending, 
in the very smallest degree, to his own recovery. That is 
the sole and exclusive prerogative of Jesus Christ. Because 
kings and statesmen have refused to be wise in all ages hitherto, 
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Jesus Christ has dashed them in pieces like a potter’s vessel, and 
has strewed the great highway of the nations with the ruins of 
empire. 

This is the problem always pressing with accumulating empha- 
sis for a solution : whether man, in the family, in the community, 
in the State, will consent at last to be governed by the laws of 
Jesus Christ ; or whether he will still trust his own wisdom, and 
madly adhere to the exploded errors of the past, to the inevi- 
table repetition, under circumstances of ever-growing aggrava- 
tion, of his discomfiture and ruin. All around us are multiplied 
foreshadowings of an approaching crisis, of unprecedented 
and amazing magnitude. Profound and philosophic statesmen 
gravely affirm that the most evident and reliable of all the signs 
of the times, among European dynasties, is the fact of the steady, 
irresistible march of the masses to the possession of political 
power. In Great Britain especially this has been, for the last 
half century, the fact which has most deeply engaged the atten- 
tion of all patriotic and thinking men. To suppose that such a 
change can come, in England, amounting to a grand revolution, 
and prove other than the direst of curses which ever fell upon a 
nation, apart from that moral influence on the masses which only 
Christianity can exert, is the merest phantasy of reeling reason. 
If Christianity might be scorned with impunity, or humanity alone 
were sufficient, then had Athens still rejoiced in her twenty 
thousand men-at-arms, and her many illustrious citizens ; and the 
undimmed glory of Augustus, the Campus Martius, and the 
Senate House, had encircled to-day the brow of imperial Rome. 

Whether the eloquent Montalambert is right, in the very grave 
assertion that Mr. Dickens exhibits, in his multitudinous writings, 
the character of a high-priest of agrarianism, is a question we 
shall not discuss. But one thing we will take leave to say ; and 
it is, that, if there is to be, in the land of Wycliffe and Milton and 
Wilberforce, the inauguration of a new era of humanity, and if 
that humanity shall reject the aid of an earnest religious faith, 
then as well inscribe at once on Saint Paul’s Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey those fatal words, “‘ No Gop: DEATH AN ETER- 
NAL SLEEP !”’ for the day cannot be far when the fair face of 
England will be swept as by a flood of fire; and the history of 
that day will be written in tears and blood. 
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Art. II]. — Importance or GospeL Trura. 


THERE are various ways of illustrating the importance of gos- 
pel truth. But none will commend itself so much to the friends 
of religion as the exhibition of the connection which God has 
had with it,— the profound interest he has shown in giving 
and spreading it, and the zeal which was manifested for it by 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles. The saying of Paul, “ the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God,” would seem likely to draw 
toward it every Christian mind and heart. 

The gospel had its origin with God, and he was blessed in 
originating it. To appreciate this idea, we should go back of the 
limits of time and all created things into that eternity wherein 
God dwelt alone, glorious and blessed in himself; and there view 
him in his all-sufficiency oxiginating his perfect and immutable 
plan, comprehending the universe, which was yet to be, and the 
eternity to come. We should also understand, that, in this plan, 
he has chief regard to his own glory and blessedness, to be pro- 
moted in creating the world, and in governing it according to his 
pleasure. Moreover, itis necessary that we consider the place 
of distinction in his great plan which God assigned to the gos- 
pel; — such place of distinction as Paul expressed when he said 
that God made all things by Jesus Christ, to the intent that unto 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might be known, by 
the church, the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 
eternal purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord ; 
thus teaching, that, in the plan of God, creation itself is subordi- 
nate and subservient to the gospel. Hence, one thing to be 
done, in a just estimate of the gospel, is, to contemplate God in 
the solititude of the past eternity, in the fulness of his perfections, 
and for the most glorious development of the same, purposing 
the gospel, in all its principles, relations, influences, and results. 
We must think of the glorious God blessed in himself, and in 
his blessedness planning a work which will take the whole of 
eternity to complete; and in this work, which is all for himself, 
giving the first place to the redemption of man, as being more 
than all else declarative of his glory, and more than all else the 
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outgoing and the channel of his blessedness. We must think of 
him as looking forward with benevolent affection, desire, and pur- 
pose to this fallen and perishing world, — blessed in the conception 
of his plan of mercy; blessed in the motive and the principles 
of the plan; blessed in the great idea, and in all its parts and 
combinations, and in all its effects in and for man, and upon the 
entire moral universe ; in all its lessons of wisdom, and in all its 
impressions of power; in all its forces, restraining from evil, 
and impelling to good, — increasing infinitely the glories and 
felicities of heaven, explaining and justifying and deepening 
the gloom and horror and misery of hell ; — and so we must think 
of God in all the past eternity as blessed in that gospel whereby 
and wherein he purposed to glorify himself. 

God is not only blessed in planning the gospel, but also in 
promulgating it. The gospel is a revelation of God as well as a 
revelation from him. For though the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth forth his handy-work, yet 
the heavens are dark, and the firmament an undeciphered scroll, 
in comparison with the abundant light and the ample teaching of 
the gospel.. If the imvisible things of God are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, it is still true, 
that the world by wisdom knew not God; and it was necessary 
that God should be the interpreter of his work, in the midst of 
which a sin-darkened world has evermore blundered, and been 
confounded. In the gospel, moreover, God unfolds what his 
works have never declared, and some things which were never 
so much as hinted at in his works; and in all this revelation the 
impelling power is the blessedness of disinterested love. God 
speaks to an ignorant and erring and needy world, because he 
has pleasure in doing it. For this reason he visited Eden imme- 
diately upon man’s apostacy, and there made the first announce- 
ment of evangelical truth. For this reason he instructed Abel 
to offer that acceptable sacrifice which was typical of the great 
propitiation. For this reason he made Enoch a prophet among 
men, and Noah a preacher of righteousness. He established 
his covenant with Abraham, and renewed the same with Isaac and 
Jacob. He appeared unto Moses in the midst of the bush, which 
burned with fire, but was not consumed; and commissioned him 
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to redeem his people from the bondage of Egypt, prefiguring 
thereby a still greater redemption. He established a priesthood, 
and sacrifices; foreshadowing the great High Priest, who, in the 
offering up of himself once for all, was to make an expiation for 
sin, and bring in an everlasting righteousness. For long years 
he spake to the fathers by the prophets of the Messiah to come, 
— the hope of Israel, and the Saviour of the world. In making 
these preliminary and partial revelations, the glorious God was 
blessed. 

Still more was he blessed, when the fulness of time had come, 
and the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among men; and they 
beheld his glory, as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth; and who, still dwelling in the bosom of the 
Father, declared him unto men. The Father was well pleased 
with his beloved Son, who had come into the world to enlighten 
every man. It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell, so that a knowledge of him is a knowledge of God supreme. 
God has brought himself into sensible communication with the 
world through Jesus Christ ; who is therefore called Emmanuel,— 
God with us, God manifest in the flesh. And, because in him 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, it is meet that the 
government should be upon his shoulders; that he should sit 
enthroned, having in his hand the sceptre, and on his head many 
crowns ; — it is meet that all the angels of God should worship 
him; that every knee should bow, and every tongue confess, 
that he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. We behold, 
therefore, the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. By him 
God makes all his glory pass before us; for he is the brightness 
of the Father’s glory and the express image of his person. But, 
in all this manifestation of his glory through Jesus Christ, God is 
blessed. Moreover, it is the good pleasure of his will that this 
manifestation of his glory shall be extended far and wide ; that 
the world shall know the doctrines of Christ crucified, the power 
of God and the wisdom of God; that Christ being lifted up on 
the cross shall draw all men unto him, and being declared the 
Son of God, with power by the resurrection from the dead, shall 
proclaim the triumphs of grace, and reveal to an admiring, be- 
lieving, hoping world a luminous pathway up to glory and honor 
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and immortality. As the light of the glorious gospel breaks from 
its source, and pours down upon the night of earth, dissipating 
its darkness and gloom, and waking up its inhabitants to hope 
and joy unspeakable and full of glory, it is significant of joy in 
Him who is the cause of hope and joy. An illumined world be- 
tokens a rejoicing God. 

God is also blessed in fulfilling the gospel, as he has been 
in originating and promulgating it. For the gospel, in the 
whole of its purposes, will have fulfilment. Tardy as the 
movements of Providence relative thereto may seem, there will 
be no failure ; for God is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness. Even the elect, wondering in the 
midst of providential mysteries, may exclaim, ‘ Oh the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” still 
there will be no failure. God is not making experiments, but ac- 
complishing a work chosen and determined in all things. He 
will effect by the gospel all he ever expected or intended; exe- 
cuting all the purposes which he purposed in Christ before the 
foundation of the world. The word that proceedeth forth out of 
his mouth shall not return unto him void, but shall, accomplish 
that which he pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto he sent 
it. He will work, and who will hinder? In all this work so 
worthy of himself, so declarative of his glory, he will be blessed 
through all the succeeding ages of the world’s probation, till all 
whom he has given to his Son shall come to him, and he shall see 
of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied; and when the in- 
numerable company of saints made perfect shall stand upon 
Mount Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads, 
he will rejoice in them and with them. As the glorious results 
of the gospel will be eternally unfolding, God will be eternally 
blessed in the same. Surely, this blessedness of God, so much 
connected with the gospel, might well inspire all the friends of 
God with an earnest desire to know and defend it. This glorious 
gospel, Paul affirms, was committed to his trust, — momentous 
trust; conferring honor surpassing all earthly honor; and well 
did-he sustain the trust committed to him. God chose him to be 
an apostle, and prepared him to preach the gospel in demonstration 
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of the spirit, and with power. He was thoroughly indoctrinated 
and established in the faith, and able also to indoctrinate and 
establish others in the faith. He was a workman that needed not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. His heart 
was in his work ; and the Holy Spirit was in his heart, leading 
him into all truth, and giving him a mouth and wisdom which none 
of his adversaries were able to gainsay or resist. He gloried in 
the gospel, and preached it not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth. His preaching 
was inspired and made efficacious by the Spirit. The doctrines 
he taught were the doctrines of God, the precepts he inculcated 
were the precepts of God; doctrines and precepts not only true, 
but indispensable to life and godliness. The truths which he 
taught are everlasting truths, revealed to him by the Spirit who 
searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. 

From his example of faithfulness in preaching the gospel, we 
may judge of the paramount worth of its distinctive doctrines in 
fulfilling its gracious purposes. The promotion of Christianity 
as an experience and a life in the world is, through the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel, made efficacious by the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. So he thought, who called the gospel the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. He dwelt long and intently 
upon these doctrines as adapted to God’s work of grace in men. 
He regarded them as mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds, casting down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the ebedience of Christ. He 
considered that the moral power of the gospel is mainly lodged 
in its doctrines ; and that through them the efficiency of the 
gospel is put forth in sanctification, so that the gospel without 
these doctrines would be shorn of its glory, and robbed of its 
strength. He used these doctrines everywhere and always, and 
never attempted to reform men by any process independent or 
evasive of them. He assailed Jewish prejudice and degeneracy, 
and Gentile superstition, idolatry, and wickedness, by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever. If he so judged: and 
so preached while under the inspiration of God, he judged 
and preached correctly. He understood the gospel in its unity, 
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and in its parts and proportions; and he acted discreetly in 
giving such prominence to its distinctive doctrines. 

It is admitted that in the writings of Paul there are some 
things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest as they do the other scriptures, to their own 
destruction. But they are no less true and important, and 
mighty to do good. The apostle grasped them with strength, 
and grew stronger by grasping them. He felt their power, and 
saw their adaptedness to his apostolical enterprise. They wrought 
mightily in his own spirit, and imparted to him power to work 
mightily upon the spirits of others. Because of the compass 
and the vividness of his thoughts, while studying the deep things 
of God, — even the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh, — he was led to speak of the gospel as the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God. Because, through a divinely wrought faith, 
he apprehended God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses, he was moved with fervid zeal 
and strong expectation to say, ‘‘ We then are ambassadors for 
Christ ; as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.”’ He magnified his office 
as a minister of the gospel, because the gospel by the grandeur 
of its truth magnified him, and filled him with the fuiness of 
God. He was strong in God; and, by the energizing power of 
the spirit, he was mighty in the use of argument and motive. 
He did not content himself with declamatien, nor hortatory 
appeals, however fervid. He reasoned; he brought forward 
great principles; he explained, established, and applied them 
Being rooted and grounded in the truths of Christianity, he was 
bold to declare, expound, and defend them, even before philoso- 
phers and learned men, and in the presence of kings and 
governors, and the emperor. He knew that the doctrines of the 
gospel are true and momentous. He knew they would bear 
examination, and he challenged it. He addressed the under- 
standing of men; and, though he spoke of things which had been 
hid from the foundation of the world, he assumed, that, now God 
had revealed them by his spirit, men might be able to understand 
them, and might be influenced by them to their benefit. He 
never attempted to take men by guile, nor to entice them by 
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flattery and deceitful words; but renouncing the hidden things 
of dishonesty, and not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully, by manifestation of the truth he com- 
mended himself to men’s consciences in the sight of God. He 
attempted a wide and rapid extension of Christianity by the 
undisguised and fearless advocacy of its doctrines; and he was 
successful. It is true, he encountered opposition in all forms, 
malignant, cruel opposition, — men gnashing their teeth upon him, 
and thirsting for his blood; but none of these things moved him, 
neither counted he his own life dear unto him, that he might finish 
his course with joy, and the ministry which he had received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God; and 
he was successful. Men believed, and received the end of their 
faith, even the salvation of their souls. 

He dealt honestly with men, faithfully teaching the doctrines 
of Christianity in his first and all his subsequent attempts to 
make them Christians. He did not attempt to convert them 
first, and then to indoctrinate them; but he labored to convert 
them by the doctrines of Christ, and by the same doctrines to 
build them up in their most holy faith. He never aimed to pro- 
mote partial reformations by equivocal presentations of truth, as 
the best thing the times would allow, and in hope of something 
better to come ; but he declared the whole counsel of God, and 
kept nothing back that was profitable. He concealed no doctrine, 
through fear that it would not be tolerated, or that by it men 
might be prevented from embracing Christianity. He concealed 
no doctrine to conciliate the Jew, or to fraternize with the Gen- 
tile; to calm a furious mob, or tranquilize a trembling Felix; 
either in deference to priest or Caesar to prop up any patriarchal 
institution, or to sustain any impious craft that was in danger; 
to deal softly or timidly with the lawless or disobedient, the 
ungodly or sinners, the unholy or profane, murderers of fathers 
or murderers of mothers, manslayers, whoremongers, men- 
stealers, liars, perjured persons, or if there be any other thing 
that is contrary to sound doctrine. 

Thus it appears that Paul was eminently a doctrinal preacher; 
no man was ever more so. He was also a successful preacher ; 
none ever surpassed him. Thus was he faithful in regard to the 
glorious gospel which was committed to his trust. 
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His example is before us, commanding our respect and worthy 
of our imitation. If his method of preaching, so eminently 
dottrinal, was adapted to the introduction of Christianity, pro- 
moting its rapid extension and wonderful triumphs in early times, 
who will say that it is not as well adapted to promote Christianity 
at any time? It isa method in which the essential power of 
Christianity was tested, and triumphantly shown. It is, therefore, 
a method depending for success on no peculiarity of times or 
circumstances ; but is proper at all times, in all circumstances, 
and among any people. 

The gospel is the same always. Its doctrines are the same 
and immutable. They always bear the same relation to each 
other, and have always the same intrinsic and relative impor- 
tance. They always exhibit the same God, and the same system 
of moral government, and have always the same adaptedness to 
man’s moral necessities. As a system of religious truth, and an 
azency for the world’s reformation and salvation, the gospel is 
complete. God will add no more to it, and man cannot. It is 
finished, and closed up for eternity. What is written is written. 
Heaven and earth may pass away, but the word of God abideth 
for ever. Men may bring forward novelties in religion, — new 
theories, new dogmas, new measures ; but they cannot improve 
upon the gospel, or furnish any adequate substitute for it, — any- 
thing as worthy of God or as useful to man. Any change 
would be an adulteration and a damage. 

No change in human society, in manners, laws, philosophy, or 
culture, or business, or interests, can change the doctrines of 
grace, or render it improper or unprofitable to advocate them in 
all their fulness, and urge them upon the faith of men. In the 
beginning, they were mighty through God for purposes of indivi- 
dual improvement and popular reformation. They have always 
been mighty in the same way, when used as in the beginning. 
They are so still, having lost none of their power. God has never 
repudiated them or withdrawn them, though men have been skep- 
tical. God in his providence tolerates no repudiation of them ; 
and men try the experiment of repudiation or concealment at 
their peril. Ministers or churches that dispense with them will 
suffer loss; they will degenerate in character, and lose their 
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power of usefulness. The work of evangelizing the world must 
be consummated in the same way in which it was begun, — by 
the one faith, which the one spirit renders efficacious ; and all 
trials in any other way will only embarrass and retard the work. 

The evangelization of the world has been retarded for ages, be- 
cause men in their folly have thought themselves wiser than God; _ . 
and because the glorious gospel of the blessed God has been 
made of none effect by the traditions of men; because an am- 
bitious and sensual hierarchy have mot renounced the hidden 
things of dishonesty, but have walked in craftiness, and have 
handled the word of God deceitfully; because the works of 
the devil, for the destruction of which the Son of God appeared, 
have been ecciesiastically sanctioned ; because the blindness of 
superstition, the vanity of formalism, and the madness of bigo- 
try, have come in the place of that purity of heart, that upright- 
ness of life, that holy zeal for God, and that intelligent enterprise 
for humanity, which legitimately flow from a faithful application 
of evangelical doctrines; and because, also, worldliness and a 
speculating philosophy have conspired to rob the Son of God of 
his crown, and to exchange the all-subduing, all-transforming doc 
trine of Christ crucified for the cold and cheerless ethics of un- 
sanctified naturalism. 

We should be exceedingly cautious against dreaming of the 
progress of the world in knowledge and science and civilization, 
so as to imagine that the gospel, as Paul propounded it, is not 
adapted to the advancing age; that, though it might have been 
pertinent in the infancy of the church, it cannot suit its present 
condition of maturity and strength and enlightenment. Such a 
conclusion would be false and pernicious. Nota doctrine of the 
gospel will ever become obsolete. The church must ever stand, 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ being the chief corner-stone. The epistle to the Romans 
is as good today as when it was first penned. It needs no 
correction or revision. Some of its forms of speech may have a 
local and national origin and pertinency, but its essential truths 
are of universal application. Its great doctrines are as true and 
important to-day as ever; as well adapted to exalt God and 
humble men as ever; as well adapted to stay the enmity of the 
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sinner’s heart, and lead him through that process of spiritual re- 
novation and enlightenment, which wi!l make him joyful in the 
supremacy of God, and in submission and obedience to him. Pro- 
gress there may be in some things, and progress there undoubt- 
edly is; but the gospel anticipates all possible progress. ‘The 
_ world can never get in advance of the gospel as completed by 
the inspiration of God; never get beyond its power to teach 
and reform and exalt; never get so far in wisdom as to dis- 
cover any fallacy or any defect in its doctrines, or find any new 
doctrines more consistent with the perfections of God, or more 
potent in accomplishing the noblest and the happiest experience 
of man. We may improve upon the doctors, the school-men, the 
fathers; we may convict them of errors and heresies and mis- 
chievous perversions ; and we may show a more excellent way 
than theirs: but we can never improve upon the apostles, — upon 
Christ. Here are limits set by the Infinite One. Within these 
limits men may walk in the light, and be themselves light in the 
Lord ; but beyond is darkness, where fools get bewildered, and 
wise men become fvuols, and the presumptuous stumble and are 
lost. It is task enough for men of the strongest intellect, and 
most profound study, to search the scriptures ; and this achieve- 
ment enough for man’s noblest aspiration, by the Spirit’s aid, to 
behold wondrous things out of God’s law. Theologians have 
never yet invented a new truth in theology; have never added 
one jot or tittle to the law, or one new doctrine to the gospel ; 
and, while the world endures, the wisest of men must sit at the 
feet of Jesus, if they would be wiser still. Talk of progress and 
development ; talk of the world as in advance of the doctrines 
which Paul taught, and which he learned by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, — in advance of God! Then let the world go back 
and begin again, —let its wise men and scribes and disputers 
become fools, that they may be wise ; and,in simplicity and sin- 
cerity nobler than all their philosophy, learn which be the just 
principles of the oracles of God; and then by implicit faith in the 
great Teacher go on to perfection. 

Is it said that the doctrines which Paul taught provoke enmity ? 
They are nevertheless true, and adapted to call into exercise and 
confirm that love which is of God, to nourish every Christian virtue, 
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and make strong and useful men. If men are annoyed and their 
enmity provoked by evangelical doctrines, the fault is in them, 
and not in the doctrines ; and what is demanded is a change in 
them by the close application of the doctrines to their understand- 
ing and consciences. They should be made to hear and consider 
divine truth till they love it. Be it that the truth provokes their 
enmity, —it is not the cause of it. The enmity which truth pro- 
vokes existed in latent form before, and its manifestation may 
result in more good than its concealment. Being latent, it might 
. Continue ; being roused and exposed, it may be overcome. The 
sinner provoked to wrath by divine truth is an unlovely being; 
but is he any farther from the kingdom of God than the sinner 
beguiled into a false peace ? The sinner in arms and strengthen- 
ing himself against God may suddenly pause, and surrender with- 
out conditions. The truth which he opposes, bursting upon him 
with a light above the brightness of the sun, may cause him to 
fall to the earth, and trembling and astonished to say, ‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?” He who isexceedingly mad in 
his opposition to Christ may come to glory in the cross of Christ, 
and count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus his Lord. 

Oh, never let the truth be withheld from the sinner! Though 
it agitates, alarms, or even enrages him, let it not be withheld. 
Let the sinner under pressure of truth show out what he is, and let 
him learn what heis. If you would save him, convince him ; and, 
if you would convince him, declare the whole truth. 

Is it said the doctrines of the gospel, as Paul presented them, 
are unpopular, and that the enlighiened sentiment of the world 
demands a more rational form of Christianity? It is admitted 
that they are unpopular. But why are they so? Because they 
are untrue? Then God has set his seal to a lie. Because ‘hey 
are dishonorable to God? But is not God jealous of his own 
honor? and does he not demand the homage of the world for 
what he is, and for what the revelations of his truth show him to 
be? Is it because they are unprofitable to men? But they 
were given by inspiration of God that they may be profitable. 
Admit they are unpopular; they are no more so in this enlight- 
ened age than they were in apostolic times. The preaching of 
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the cross was then a stumbling-block to some, and foolishness to 
others, and Christians were a sect everywhere spoken against. 
Christ himself, the centre and source of these doctrines, was 
despised and rejected of men. But his unpopularity was his 
glory, and the hope of the world is involved in the triumph of 
that which made him and his apostles unpopular. The unpopu- 
larity of apostolic doctrines is a demonstration of their truth. It 
is not to be presumed that an ungodly world will be pleased with 
doctrines which exhibit God and his government as they are, 
and which testify against the world that its works are evil. 
Nevertheless, these doctrines are good and profitable to man; and 
their prevalence in the faith and practice of the world will be its 
reformation. : 

If the number be few who gladly receive these doctrines, and 
see in them the essential characteristics of the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God, let not those few be faint-hearted or of a doubt- 
ful mind ; for it is the Father’s good pleasure to give them the 
kingdom. 

We deny the assumption that the enlightened sentiment of the 
world demands a more rational type of Christianity, because a 
more rational type of Christianity is impossible ; for that is most 
rational which proceeds from, and has the authority of, the In- 
finite Reason, —even that system of doctrines which holy men of 
old spake and wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and 
they must be in darkness, or spoiled by a vain philosophy, who 
think otherwise, and are boasting of progress. 

But it may be said that many good men are doubtful of the 
utility of much doctrinal preaching after the example of Paul, — 
fearing it will repel many well disposed and valuable people ; that 
it will discourage many whose minds are tender, and who are 
anxious for their souls; and, moreover, that it will prevent or 
break up revivals of religion. 

If men are in such a state of mind that they will be repelled 
from God and goodness by divine truth, then they are already 
averse to God and goodness; and truth discloses this. Is it not 
preposterous that they can be attracted towards God and good- 
ness by any thing evasive of, or conflicting with, divine truth ? 

Tt is certainly a mistake, that apostolic doctrines are not 
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adapted to anxious inquirers; for they more than anything else 
are the instrumentality by which sinners are made anxious, and 
have awakened in them the only fit and warrantable encourage- 
ments. The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of the soul and spirit, and of the joints and the marrow, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. It is God’s 
instrumentality to make men anxious, and to guide them when 
they are anxious, — to move their consciences and their hearts, 
through the understanding; to make them see the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, feel the justice of their condemnation, and take 
refuge in the sovereign mercy of God, by implicit faith in his 
Word, and compliance with the conditions of grace. 

That sinner who is the most throughly indoctrinated, will 
be likely to pass through the most genuine conviction, and the 
most reliable conversion ; and that Christain who knows most of 
the doctrines, that they are of God, will have the richest experi- 
ence, and attain to the highest style of Christian character. 

But, if these things are so, then the doctrines of the gospel in 
their fullest exhibition, are not a hindrance, but a help to re- 
vivals. For, if they are indispensable to the best experience of 
the individual, they can be no less so to a general reformation ; 
since the life of the whole must be as the life of the parts. 

Genuine revivals are most devoutly to be sought; for in 
them God is glorified, and the people blessed. But God is not 
glorified, nor the people blessed, by every religious excitement 5 
for there is a zeal which is not according to knowledge, the fruit 
whereof is not good. ‘There is a religious element in the nature 
of man, which admits of many and strange developments, and 
may be exhibited with equal strength and fervor in a right or in 
a wrong direction. Men may be violently agitated by delusions 
as well as by the truth. The priests and worshippers of Baal 
may cry from morning till night, cutting themselves with knives 
and lances. Paganism, ancient and modern, may be wild and 
frantic and costly and self-sacrificing in its superstitions ; and in 
this it may find a parallel in paganized Christianity. Under the 
professions of reformed Christianity there may be more zeal than 
wisdom, and more fervor than goodness. Men may be terrified 
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by irrational fears, or enraptured with delusive hopes. The most 
whimsical experience may pass for piety ; and, by prevalent follies 
in religion, religion itself may fall into contempt. You may have 
everything under the name of a revival, from that which is all of 
God to that which is all of man, or even worse than that. 
How shall we discriminate, and how shall we guard against the 
baser forms ? 

If there is an awakening, it is pertinent, in determining its na- 
ture and worth, to inquire how it came to pass; by what 
instrumentality it began; how it is sustained and directed ; 
what place and influence evangelical doctrines have had. That 
revival has a suspicious appearance, to produce or perpetuate 
which, it is necessary to controvert or conceal any important doc- 
trines. If the promoters or subjects of a revival cannot endure 
sound doctrine, can the revival be of God? There may be a har- 
vest of delusion, of superstition and bigotry; but how much of 
genuine piety may you expect? When the revival subsides, by 
whom and by what shall the abuses be reformed? and how 
much time will be necessary to reform them? 

On the day of Pentecost was a revival. The apostles spake 
as the spirit gave them utterance; the people were pricked in 
the heart, and three thousand were added to the Lord; so 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. Similar revivals 
must be by the same word, made efficaceous by the same spirit. 
Paul was eminently a revival preacher, because he was eminently 
a doctrinal preacher. He preached doctrinally, and thereby en- 
lightened men. He preached doctrinally, and thus abounded in 
fit arguments, and persuasives to repentance and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; so that men could know what they were doing, 
and why they were doing it, while God was working in them, to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. If Paul were now alive, 
and in the same spirit and fidelity should wield the same great 
doctrines, would he not have similar success, and be warranted 
in saying, ‘ Thanks be unto God, who always causeth us to tri- 
umph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savor of his knowledge 
in every place !” 

As he preached, so should others preach, if they would accom- 
plish the like results. Let the church demand and sustain such 
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preaching. The church will gain thereby, — gain in knowledge, 
in piety, in dignity, in union, in strength, influence, and ex- 
tension. In this way the church will go forth clear as the sun, 
fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners. 





Art. 1V.— The Condition of the Jewish Mind relative to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 


It is ever an interesting and serious question respecting any 
man, ‘** What is the condition of his mind relative to the Book of 
God ?”’ For the question looks to responsibilities for right faith 
and practice, mighty in proportion to the means he has enjoyed 
for acquaintance with the sacred volume, and for being benefitted 
thereby. As relates to the Jews,— using the name here as a 
synonyme for Israelite, — the inquiry stated is of interest pecu- 
liar, for reasons such as the following: — - 

1. It was to the Jew that God first made himself known in a 
written revelation. 

2. ** Divine Revelation,” so called, has been given to the 
world through the personal agency of the sons of Israel. Nota 
book is there in the Old Testament, or the New, which did not 
come from the pen of some inspired descendant of Abraham, 
some son of “ Israel after the flesh.” Moses, the prophets, the 
authors of all the Old Testament writings, and the Evangelists,* 
the authors of the book of the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apoca- 
lypse, were all Jews. 

3. The preservation of the text of the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture, in all ages, has devolved upon Jews. Of course, the 
integrity of the sacred text, and all the sources of evidence re- 
lative to the genuineness of the Old Testament writings, are 
ascertainable only through Jewish chronicles. 

4. The Jews, as a people, have had a deeper concern in the 





* There is some difference of opinion in regard to the Hebrew origin of Mark 
and Luke. — Eps. 
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truths and precepts, and in the threatenings and promises, of the 
divine word, than any other nation or race of men. 

5. As the chosen people of God, in their national capacity, 
they have been in the Scriptures addressed more directly, 
solemnly, and gloriously than any other portion of the human 
family. 

The question, “* What thinks the Jew respecting the Bible?” 
is necessarily divided into two, having each its separate reference 
to one of the Testaments. 

What thinks the Jew of the New Testament? We invert 
the natural order, and consider this question first, for reasons 
which will be obvious as we proceed. A general answer to this 
inquiry is found in the fact universally known, and by the Jews 
themselves testified, that they reject the’ New Testament as 
having any claim to be considered a part of the sacred volume. 
The Jew, in relation to this, stands on the same ground with the 
deist and the infidel. He no more receives “ the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” as a part of the 
divine revelation, and as being authoritative in matters of reli- 
gious belief, than do the disciples of Bolingbroke, Hume, or Vol- 
taire. With such men, very true, the Jew may admit that it 
teaches valuable ethics, and delineates interesting human charac- 
ter ; but this is the limit of his admissions. The author of * Re- 
searches in the Mediterranean,” * some years since, to a learned 
Rabbi with whom he met, put the question, ‘ Does the publica- 
tion of the Hebrew Gospel seem to you a work harmless and 
useful?’ ‘To which he replied, ‘‘The morality is most excel- 
lent ; but the story is not true.” 

The fact of the rejection of the New Testament is so notori- 
ous, as appearing on the face of Jewish history, that it is 
unnecessary to go into its formal proof; especially as we shall be 
occupied with things in Jewish history and character, certainly re- 
cognizing this fact. No thorough Jew has ever regarded it as any 
slander of him that he disbelieves the New Testament. On 
the contrary, he has for eighteen hundred years gloried in so 
doing ; and in these days of Christian solicitude for the conver- 
sion of the nations to God, it is one of the most difficult of all 
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“labors of love” to get the New Testament into the hands of 
the Jew, and to persuade him to read it and learn the way 
of eternal life in Christ. 

What thinks the Jew of the Old Testament Scriptures? Let 
us go back to the times of the book itself, and see how men re- 
garded it then. Hear David: ‘“ How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste, yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth;” ‘Consider 
how I love thy testimonies.” Hear Jeremiah: “Thy words 
were found and I did eat them; and thy word was unto me the 
joy and the rejoicing of my heart.” These good men, it is true, 
had not all the sacred writings now composing the Old Testa- 
ment. But all which they had of the written word of God, 
the books of Moses, and parts — possibly the whole — of some 
others, they regarded with reverence and holy satisfaction. It 
might, therefore, reasonably be supposed that the Jew, in all 
ages, would regard the Old Testament Scriptures in the same 
manner as did his fathers; that we should always find him say- 
ing, “‘ I rejoice at thy word as those that find great spoil ;”’ that, 
so far as respected this book as a revelation of the divine will to 
him, he would esteem and use it very much as the Christian of 
to-day regards and uses both Testaments. The Christian re- 
ceives the whole Bible as the rule of his faith. So we should 
expect the Jew to regard, at least, his chosen Old Testament, —the 
book of the religion of his fathers. The Christian clasps the 
Bible to his heart, and joins with David and Jeremiah in their 
expressions of attachment to it, and delight in it. So we might 
reasonably expect the Jew to feel and express himself respect- 
ing the Old Testament. In short, looking at all the good men 
of those days, and down to the coming of Messiah, as in the same 
relationship, and all “ rejoicing at God’s word ;” and looking on 
the Jew of to-day as having in his hands the completed work of 
the Old Testament, we should expect to find him in the same 
condition of mind with those devout and holy progenitors of his. 
At least, we should anticipate that the Jew, now, as a partisan 
for the Old Testament, — as, to his mind to be maintained in 
separation from the New, — would consider it the text-book, the 
only text-book, of his religion ; and that, always and-everywhere, 
we should find him treating the book as God’s revelation to 
him, —as his Bible. 
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The Jewish mind, however, has undergone a great change on 
this subject. The Jew believes it still to be the ancient record 
of his national history and ritual; and reveres it as containing 
the earliest and sacred books of his nation. But it has become 
to him a venerable relic of the ages of his fathers, rather than 
the depository of his own faith. It is, to his eye, a collection of 
beautifully written parchments; rather than to his heart ‘ the 
lively cracles” of his God. The date of this unhappy change 
in the Jewish mind is found subsequent to the advent of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, — the Messiah of the patriarchs and prophets, “ the 
Christ of God.” The devout, spiritual, sacred, gracious exerci- 
ses of the heart, manifested in the ages when David and the 
prophets rejoiced in so much of the present Old Testament as 
they had, appear to have ceased from among the Jews since that 
day. ‘That men indeed could truly love and rejoice in “ the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms,” which are full 
of foreshowings of Christ, and at the same time despise and re- 
ject “ the revelation of Jesus Christ,” was not to be expected. 
The Jew, who, since Christ came, reads to the close of the Old 
Testament, and shuts it, saying, “‘ Here is the end of the revela- 
tion of God to men, and of all we are to believe as the declara- 
tion of the divine will,’ would, of course, be in a condition of 
mind utterly adverse to all those holy feelings which had place 
in the Jewish mind in the days of David and the prophets. 

But in what points does the condition of the mind of the Jew, 
now, differ from that of the good men of generations previous to 
the coming of Christ? What are the causes of the difference ? 
Do they affect his spiritual condition in the sight of God? 
How do they thus affect his spiritual condition? The proper 
answers to these, and similar inquiries, will be substantially given in 
the following brief account of the Jewish writings ; and of the 
practices of the Jewish doctors, chacons, and rabbins; which, 
in the progress of many generations, have supplanted in their 
minds the Hebrew Scriptures, as a text-book of divine in- 
struction.* 





* The principal authorities for the facts and statements to be given throughout 
this article, will be given in this note; viz., the works of Lardner, Lightfoot, Owen, 
Prideaux, Jennings, Lewis, DeIsraeli; Calmet, and his American Editor, Mavor, 
Murdock, Jowett, Leeser, David Levi, Hannah Adams, Letters of certain Jews to 
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Ata period subsequent to the advent of Christ, the precise 
date of which it seems difficult to settle, began the pretensions of 
the Jewish teachers and writers, respecting “the oral law ;” 
which they affirm to be an unwritten tradition and exposition of 
the written law of Moses, and given to him on Mount Sinai. This 
oral law, it is held and taught, was given to Moses by God, with 
the direction that it be transmitted to posterity by tradition only ; 
that consequently Moses gave it, by word of mouth, to Aaron ; 
Aaron to Eleazar and Ithamar; Moses also delivering it in the 
same manner to the “‘ seventy elders ”’ constituting the Sanhedrim. 
Then the Sanhedrim, in the same fashion, delivered it to the people 
of Israel present, and just before his death to his successor 
Joshua, who delivered it viva voce to the elders who succeeded 
him; they delivering it to the prophets; by whom it was trans- 
mitted, in the same manner, from prophet to prophet, till it came to 
Jeremiah, who delivered it to Baruch ; who, in his turn, delivered 
it to Ezra; and by him it was given to the “ men of the great 
synagogue, the last of whom was Simon the Just.”” Simon the 
Just delivered it to Antigonus of Socho; he to Jose, the son of 
Johanan ; he, to Jose, the son of Josezer ; he, to Nathan, the Arbe- 
lite, and Joshua, the son of Perachiah; they, to Judah, the son of 
Tabbai, and Simeon, the son of Shatah; they, to Shemiah and 
Abtalion ; they to Hillel ; Hillel to Simeon his son (supposed to be 
the one who took in his arms and blessed the infant Saviour when 
first brought into the temple) ; and that, by this Simeon, it was de- 
livered to his son Gamaliel (the same at whose feet Paul was 
“ brought up”); by Gamaliel to his own son of the same name ; 
by him, to his son Simeon; and by him, to Rabbah Judah Hak- 
kadosh, h's son ; and who, as it would seem, not regarding the in- 
junction pretended to have been given on Mount Sinai for the 
preservation of this oral law by tradition only, wrote it out ; 
thus making the book which is called the Mishna. 

That such a vast amount of law should have been truly, faith- 
fully, accurately, and safely handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation for a period embracing more than 1500 
years, must have required an enormous stretch of Jewish credulity. 





Mons, Voltaire, and Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article ‘‘ Jews.”’ The reader will 
doubtless prefer this general reference, once for all, to authorities, rather than the 
diversion of his attention by references scattered along the pages. 
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And that sume one should have felt the temptation irresistible to 
make fast upon parchment, in good set Hebrew, that which had 
been taxing the memories of the great men of the nation for fifty 
generations, is not at all surprising; albeit the Rabbi who per- 
formed the task might have been called in question concerning his 
reverence for the pretended command, that this law should depend 
upon the oral method of transmission solely for its preservation. 

The oral law, it thus appears, written out with expositions, be- 
came the Mishna ; in other words, as says Owen, “ a farrago of all 
sorts of traditions, true and false ; witha monstrous mixture of 
lies and fables, — useles, foolish, and wicked.”’ The Mishna con- 
tained matter distributed under five heads: ‘* The oral law; the 
oral constitution of Moses himself, after he came down from the 
mount ; constitutions and orders, by various ways of arguing out of 
the written law; the answers and decrees of the sanhedrim and 
other wise men of former ages ; and, lastly, immemorial customs, 
whose original being unknown are supposed to be divine.” 

Next came the Talmuds. The first of these, composed about 
300 years after the destruction of the temple, by Rabbi Johanan, 
and called the “ Jerusalem Talmud,” consisted of expositions, 
comments, and disputes upon the Mishna,— excepting the last 
part, about purifications. The second Talmud, called the ‘* Baby- 
lonian,” was prepared about 100 years later, by Rabbi Jose. These 
two Talmuds “expound the text of the Mishna; decide ques- 
tions of right and fact; report disputations, traditions, and con- 
stitutions of the doctors who lived between them and the writing 
of the Mishna; give allegorial and monstrous expositions of the 
Scripture, which they call Midrashoth; and report stories of 
the like nature.” ‘ In the learning of these things,”’ writes one, 
“consists the whole religion of the Jews; there being not the 
most absurd saying of any of their doctors in these huge heaps of 
folly and vanity, that they do not equal, — nay, that they are not 
ready to prefer to the written word, the only and perfect 
guide of their church whilst God was pleased with it.” Mean- 
while, to give the greatest possible effect to the Talmuds, there 
arose a class of men whom they call the Tanaim, or the Mish 
nical octors; that made it their business “‘ to study and descant 
upon those traditions which had been (as pretended) received 
and allowed by Ezra and the men of the great synagogue, and to 
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draw inferences and consequences from them; all which they in- 
grafted in the body of these ancient traditions, as if they had 
been as authentic as any other; which example being followed by 
those who succeeded them in this profession, they continually 
added their own imaginations to what they had received from 
those that went before them ; whereby these traditions becoming 
as a snowball, the farther they rolled down from one generation to 
another, the more they gathered, and the greater the bulk of 
them grew.” 

Upon the Talmud of Babylon appears to have been written also 
an exposition called the Gemara; the study of which gave origin 
to still another school of Jewish literati, called the ‘‘ Gemaraical 
Doctors.” 

The effect of all these writings upon the Jewish mind can be 
estimated from the fact, stated by different historians, that the 
Jews ‘ compare the Bible to water, the Mishna to wine, and the 
Gemara to hypocras,” or wine strengthened by an infusion of spices 
and other ingredients. 

Still another class of Jewish writings is to be noticed, called 
Targums ; which were “ versions or translations of the Hebrew 
text into the Chaldee language, and which had been made for the 
use and instruction of the vulgar Jews after their return from 
the Babylonish captivity.” The dates of two of these Targums 
have been supposed by some, both Jews and Christians, to be pre- 
vious to the advent of Christ, — those of Onkelos and Jonathan. 
The first-named was upon the five books of Moses; the other 
“upon Joshua, Judges, I. and II. Samuel, I. and IT. Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets.” Six other 
Targums are thus assigned: “8. That on the law, ascribed to 
Jonathan Ben Uzziah. 4. The Jerusalem Targum, — also on the 
law. 5. ‘The Targum on the five lesser hooks, called the Me- 
gilloth, — that is, Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, 
and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 6. The second Targum on 
Esther. 7. The Targum of Joseph, the one-eyed, — on the books 
of Job, Psalms, and Proverbs. 8. Another Targum, on I. and II. 
Chronicles.” Three other Targums, according to some writers 
on Jewish literature, should be added to these ; making the num- 
ber eleven in all; and of various dates, down to the eighth or 
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ninth century after Christ. ‘* The later ones,” remarks a biblical 
scholar of our own times, “ are more prolix and paraphrastic, and 
full of ridiculous interpolations.” 

With such an apparatus, composed of the Oral Law, the 
Mishna, two Talmuds, the Gemara, and eleven Targums; and 
with scribes, doctors, and rabbies, and others, in great numbers, 
devoted to the work of perversions of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
to dreaming and dream-telling; the downward progress of the 
Jewish mind into the darkness of error, falsehood, and superstition 
was a matter of course, and morally inevitable. A few glances 
at the contents of some of these books will help our conception 
of the process by which the sacred scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament became supplanted in the Jewish mind. 

The Talmudists relate a story respecting the creation and fall of 
Adam on this wise: “* Adam reached from one end of the earth 
to the other when first created, but when he sinned God squeezed 
his stature to a hundred ells ; though others suppose this was done 
at the request of the angels, who were terrified at his gigantic 
size, and that God left him still ninety cubits high; and that 
was not a great deal either, if he waded through the sea into the 
continent of Europe, after his expulsion from paradise, — which, 
as some imagine, was separated from this world by the ocean.” 

Respecting Abraham, and the four judges in Sodom, and David, 
and Solomon and the queen 0° Sheba, among others, are related 
stories having a very high Arabian: coloring, and bearing the 
marks of fabulousness most incontestible ; and sometimes not al- 
together remarkable for either refinement or decency. 

But the Talmudical stories, in the relation of which comes out 
the most singular union of the false and fabulous with the impi 
ous and blasphemous, are those, the object of which is to pour 
the deepest and bitterest contempt on the Messiah, in the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and upon his apostles and followers. 
Thus, to give the impression that our Saviour had but few 
followers, in the Talmud of Babylon is told a story representing 
that Jesus Christ had but five disciples, and pretends to give 
their names; and declares that they were slain. A pretended 
account of our Saviour insinuates that all his professed miracles 
were performed by virtue of magical arts, which he had learned 
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in Egypt, when carried there by: his parents. An account of the 
flight into Egypt, for the preservation of the life of the Saviour, 
represents him as not going till he was a young man; and that 
he went with his tutor, with whom, on the way, he disagreed 
irreconcilably ; and afterwards gave himself up to magical prac- 
tices, and was excommunicated. The Gemara gives an account 
of our Saviour’s sufferings and death: as that he was condemned 
under the law (Deuteronomy, xiii. 6 to 10) against those who 
attempt to persuade to the practice of idolatry. Of the passages, 
to which reference has just been made, is given a professed ex- 
planation on this wise: after a very strange and improbable 
account of the way in which the crime of seduction to idolatry is 
proved upon the accused person, the case of Jesus of Nazareth 
is given as one. The statement is made that he was hanged on 
the evening of the Passover, for this violation of the Mosaic law. 
The name of his mother is also mentioned, with the insinuation 
that she was a woman who had “ transgressed the laws of chas- 
tity.” A professed account of the nativity of Christ is given, 
in which are brought out, in the use of fictitious names, insinua- 
tions that “Mary, the Mother of Jesus,” was an unchaste 
woman; and that, by her own confession to Rabbi Akiba, her 
son was of an illegitimate offspring. 

But enough! Who can read or hear of such revolting false- 
hoods and horrible blasphemies, taught by Jewish Talmudists, 
and believed by the Jewish nation; and from age to age, and by 
generation after generation, cast upon * the Son of God;” and 
wonder for a moment that their minds are blinded to the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament Scriptures, and utterly unbelieving 
respecting the New Testament? Now, when it is considered 
that these outpourings of contempt and despite and blasphemy of 
Christ Jesus are added to that fearful crime of their fathers, his 
crucifixion ; can it be matter for wonder, that, under the order- 
ings of righteous Providence, they have been so long a nation 
despised of every other nation under heaven, and in the sight 
of the whole world, scourged by the judgments of God ? 

To show, however, how the Jew, even in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, estimates the books of his nation which set forth such 
revolting things, let an extra be given from a recent work by 
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a Jew, resident in one of our American cities. Replying to a 
complaint of a Quarterly Review against the Talmuds as con- 
taining blasphemous and horrible absurdities, he remarks: “I 
will not enter into a systematic defence of the Mishna and Ge- 
mara; as I may leave them to defend themselves. The most 
profound wisdom is discovered in these books, which have always 
been cried down by infidels among ourselves, and by Christian 
writers. But, though it has often been asserted that the Talmud 
is a blasphemous work, I utterly and boldly deny it.” Again, 
says this writer: ‘The allegorical sayings of the Talmud must 
not be considered as if the Rabbies believed that such things 
had actually happened, but only as fables, which, under the 
appearance of marvellous stories, conceal good and wholesome 
truth.” 

Upon the remarks of the writer just quoted, taken in connec- 
tion with the examples which have been given from the Talmuds 
and other like sources, it is sufficient here to observe, that minds 
which can regard such deliberate and perpetuated falsehoods, 
and such solemn blasphemies, in the mere light of harmless 
“fables ” and “ marvellous stories concealing good and whole- 
some truth,” must be singularly perverted, and accustomed to 
high-toned impiety. 

But we have not yet seen all the apparatus employed in working 
upon the Jewish mind to its injury, and upon the Jewish soul 
to its destruction, as supplanting the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment in the national esteem. Not only is their oral law profess- 
edly traced back to Moses, as having been received on Sinai, but 
‘a mysterious mode of expounding the law, which the Jews say 
was discovered to Moses on Mount Sinai, and has been from him 
handed down by tradition, and which is called Cabala, has done 
its wicked work also.” From a writer on “ Antiquities of the 
Hebrew Republic,” a few statements are here quoted, showing 
how deeply degraded the human mind can become, in subjection 
to the most absurd and foolish delusions taught in the mysteries 
of the Cabala. 

“‘ The Cabala is ordinarily distinguished into three sorts. The 
first, which some conceive to have been in use before our 
Saviour’s time, is a mystical, allegorical, or analogical explana- 
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tion of passages that are not written, but which the doctors of. 
the law pretend to have preserved by tradition; fancying that 
Moses learned this mysterious sense from God himself; that he 
communicated it to seventy men; and that it was preserved by 
tradition till the time of Esdras or Ezra, from whom the other 
Jews learned it. The second sort of Cabala is a kind of magic 
or necromancy, in which the impious or superstitious Jews em- 
ployed the words or letters of Scripture; which they distorted 
and ranked differently, for their use, to make angels familiar 
with them, to work miracles, cure diseases, chase away devils, 
and to work abundance of other sorceries of the magical art. 
For that end, they made use even of the holy name of God. 
The third sort of Cabala is that by which they found their 
mysterious expositions upon allusions, transpositions, changes, 
conjunctions, and abbreviations, or upon the figure, or the arith- 
metical value of the letters. To give an example of the way in 
which this sort of Cabala is employed: “ First, to take the letters 
of a word, and to substitute in their room as many words which 
begin with those letters. Thus, they pretend to discover the 
curse which Shimei pronounced against David. They separate 
the letters of the Hebrew word Nimretseh, and form of them as 
many words which begin with each of those letters, viz., Noph, 
which signifies adulterer; Moab, Moabite; Rosseach, a mur- 
derer; Tsaruch, leprous; Toheba, abomination. Then they 
conjecture that Shimei cast all these upon David; that he up- 
braided him with his adultery with Bathsheba; with his descent 
from Ruth, a Moabitess; and with the murder of Uriah, by which 
he deserved to have been treated as a leprous and abominable 
man. The second method is to join the letters otherwise, or 
to transpose, or unite them differently, one with another. Thus 
it is that they find abundance of mysteries in the word Beresith, 
the first word in Genesis. This answers to our anagrams. 
The third method, and the most mysterious, is what they call 
Gematrie ; which consists in explaining a term by the arithmetical 
value of the letters. Among the Hebrews, all the letters serve 
to signify numbers. They count the numbers which the letters 
of the word produce, and afterwards substitute another word 
whose letters make the same number. They pretend also, by 
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this method, to divine when a thing will happen, by counting the 
numbers which the letters of a name make up. ‘The fourth 
method is, carefully to observe the figure of the letter, and therein 
to find some mystery. They draw also mystery from this, that 
letters were written. and not read, or read and not written; that 
they are great or little, suspended or turned upside down, full 
or defective, pointed above or accented in an irregular manner.” 

To this system of mystery-making and mystery-explaining, as 
founded upon the original Scripture language, there have been 
devoted nien, who, as a class or fraternity, bear the name of 
Cabalists. “It is also believed among the Jews,” remarks a 
writer in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, “that Abraham, Moses, 
Solomon, and others, were adepts in this kind of magic.” 

That such a system of deception as the mysteries of the Ca- 
bala would last always, was not to be expected. Men do some- 
times grow tired, like the Egyptian magi in the days of Moses, 
of practising enchantments ; and those who have been dupes of 
imposture may come, in time, to see that they have been so, and 
withdraw their countenance from their deceivers. The system of 
Cabalism was much practised in the middle ages, and has passed 
in a great measure out of use, —not, however, without having 
wrought its designed mischief, to be perpetuated, in its conse- 
quences, for generations following. 

Connecting, now, with this view of the instrumentalities in ex- 
istence and use among the Jewish people for supplanting their 
scriptures, the fact, that, from the days of our Saviour to the pre- 
sent, they have had classes or orders of men, under various titles 
or names, devoted to the working of all these instrumentalities,— 
we are helped in our conceptions of the force of the denunciations 
by the Lord Jesus Christ pronounced upon the Scribes and 
Pharisees of his day, but applying to all the “ blind leaders of the 
blind” who have lived in all the generations of that people, —‘‘ Wo 
unto you, for ye have taken away the key of knowledge; ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them which were entering in ye 
hindered.” 

Such a system of instrumentalities for moral and spiritual mis- 
chief and destruction to men’s souls, as now described ; and pro- 
secuted with such industry by orders of men devoted to the work 
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as their profession, would prepare us to expect that incalculable 
injury would be wrought upon the Jewish mind, as respects 
esteem for the word of God. Christianity, as learned from both 
the Old and New Testaments, has suffered, it is true, from the 
attacks of infidelity, and from infidel men, of various classes, as- 
sailing it in different ways. But these have left the Bible as 
they have found it; offering no substitutes for this Book of books, 
to divert attention from it. And all who desired to search and 
study it for themselves could have opportunity to do so; and to 
find, in the book itself, an antidote and remedy against the poison 
of infidelity. But among the unhappy people whose case is un- 
der consideration, we see that there have been instrumentalities 
for weaving a “ veil,” to be “ before the eyes”’ of the Jew when 
he reads “* Moses and the prophets,’ — for producing and per- 
petuating blindness of mind and hardness of heart; which has 
never had its equal, among the inventions of wicked men to shut 
out the light of divine truth, and to keep a nation of immortal 
men in the way which leads to perdition. 

The relative places, then, can be understood, which have been 
held in the Jewish mind, by these books and systems of perver- 
sion and deception on the one hand, and by the Old Testament 
Scriptures on the other. The Jewish writings described, a very 
small proportion of them only, deserve the name of commentaries, 
or of trustworthy versions or translations. They are, to a great 
extent, the productions of the vain imaginations of men, seeking 
to put out the light of divine revelation. And the purpose for 
which the books were made has been but too successfully an- 
swered ; to supplant, in the Jewish mind, “ the good word of 
God,” as but too plainly revealing the Messiah and “ the Christ ” 
of the New Testament as one and the same. Let two facts here 
be given, to show how entirely the Oral Law, Mishna, Gemara, 
Talmuds, Targums, and Cabala have come to compete, in the 
Jewish mind, with the Old Testament Scriptures. In the book 
called 275 maa (the Golden Altar), as-quoted by a well-known 
commentator on the Epistle to the Hebrews, they say: “ It is 
impossible for us to stand (or abide) upon the foundation of our 
holy law, which is the written law, unless it be by the oral law, 
which is the exposition thereof.” The other fact is, that the 
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Jews as a body regard as heretics, and with utter aversion, the 
Eastern Jews, called Karaites, Biblists, or Scripturists ; who 
discard the oral law, and adhere to the law as written by Moses. 
Still another fact is pertinent, relative to the division of stu- 
dies in the Rabbinical classes, of which there are said to be three. 
First, those who study the text of the written law; next, those 
who study traditions and the oral law; and, last, those who de- 
vote themselves to the mysteries of the Cabala. From which ar- 
rangement it appears that but one class, only a third, of the 
the learned men and teachers, are employed upon the written law 
or the books of Moses; and if these are the same with “ the 
Scribes,’’ whose character Jesus Christ described and denounced, 
we can have no very favorable idea of the kind of study devoted 
even to the written law, or of the uses made of it. Further- 
more, it does not appear that, by any class of the Jewish doctors, 
time has been devoted to the study of the other portions of the 
Old Testament ; and which they classify under the designations, 
* the Prophets,”’ and “ the Hagiography.” 

The Old Testament then, among the Jews, has been since the 
days of our Saviour comparatively a neglected book. Following 
the return of Christ Jesus, the Messiah, to his heavenly throne, 
and the fulfilment of his “* great and precious promises,” spoken 
by the prophets for four thousand years ; everything conspired to 
elucidate the Old Testament. Light, “above the brightness of 
the sun,” showed the Jewish nation as the rejectors and crucifiers 
of the long predicted and expected Messiah. It was a disclosure, 
and an exposure of their wickedness, which they could not endure. 
The preaching of the gospel of Christ “ everywhere ” rendered it 
impossible for them to escape its constant appeal to the Jewish con- 
science ; and produced a condition of national exasperation, in 
which they were ready to resort to any measure, however des- 
perate, to relieve themselves before the world of the shame and 
contempt which they had incurred. ‘The gospel of Jesus Christ 
had a success which was perfectly confounding to those who 
hated its author. It triumphed not only over multitudes of the 
Gentiles, but also of Jews, and “a great multitude of the priests 
became obedient to the faith.’ The active propagators of the 
gospel were Jews who had become converted to Christ Jesus ; 
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and, filled with love to him, “ went everywhere preaching the 
word,” fearless of the interpositions of Gentile power and au- 
thority and Jewish malice and opposition united. One evange- 
list after another wrote his history of the life and labors of the 
Lord Jesus himself; and then came the history of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles of Paul, — one of them devoted 
to reasoning with the Jews for the Messiahship of Christ, which 
could neither be gainsayed nor resisted ; and added to these the 
Epistles of James, Peter, Jude, and John, —all pouring light 
upon the teachings of the Old Testament, and in a harmony with 
them which gave them tenfold irresistibleness to the minds 
of both Jews and Gentiles. What wonder, then, that Jews 
should have been made to feel that they had this stern alter- 
native, to receive the New Testatment, or to rid themselves vio- 
lently of the authority of both the Old and the New? The history 
of the Jewish writings, principally subsequent to the advent of 
Christ, at which we have now glanced, shows the process and the 
measures by which the object was accomplished, and gives an- 
swer to the inquiries which were stated at an earlier stage of this 
article. 

Let us not fail to notice, in passing, how, “in the wisdom of 
God,” the Jews had been made to place obstacles in their own 
way, to the attainment of their object ; and to render difficult 
their escape from the teachings and authority of their own Old 
Testament scriptures. From the days of Moses down to the 
coming of Christ, the Old Testament writings had been preserved 
with great care and reverence, though often at great hazard of 
loss. Before the commencement of the Targums, and extend- 
ing to a period not far from the ninth century, had been com- 
menced by a class of learned Rabbins the study of the sacred 
text, with reference to its correction and preservation in its purity. 
These men were denominated Masorites. They scrutinized care- 
fully the state of the manuscripts, with especial reference to 
errors in the work of transcription which had crept in ; examined 
and adjusted every point, and all the various readings. In their 
own Hebrew Bible, therefore, they had a book with which it was 
hopeless to quarrel, when it went against them, under the plea of 
the corruption of the text. They were absolutely shut up to the 
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decisions of their own Scriptures ; were in the condition of men 
imprisoned under the bolts, bars, bonds, and keys, of their own 
making. 

It is not therefore surprising that the Jews became exceeding 
backward about communicating any of their books or of their know- 
ledge to Christian scholars. Jerome sought assistance, in his time, 
from some of the Rabbins, in his studies of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
** yet,” says a writer on the connection of the history of the Old and 
New Testaments, “ Jerome could not have them for this purpose, 
without bribing them to it with great sums. What assistance 
they rendered him herein was contrary to the established rules 
and orders then made and received among the people; and, 
therefore, when these Rabbins came to Jerome, to give him that 
assistance in his Hebrew studies for which he hired them, they 
did it by stealth,—coming to him only by night, as did 
Nicodemus to Christ, for fear of offending their brethren.” 
*‘ There being many prophecies of the Old Testament concerning 
the Messiah explained in the Targums [of Onkelos and Jonathan, 
doubtless], in the same manner as we Christians do, it behooved 
them not to communicate them to any Christians, lest thereby they 
should give them an advantage for the turning their own artillery 
against them, and the cutting of the very throat of their cause 
with their own weapons. For this reason it happened that it 
was much above one thousand years after Christ ere Christians 
knew anything of those Targums ; and some three centuries have 
passed since they have become common among us.” 

The Jews have always professed great veneration for the Old 
Testament. This veneration was doubtless sincere in the minds 
of their generations previous to the advent of Christ. It was 
professed also afterwards, because consistency required it; and 
they felt bound to follow the example of their fathers, for 
whom it has always run in the blood of the Jew to entertain 
great veneration. Probably they had also the same taste for 
antiquity and its productions which exists in our own day. The 
union of the sentiment of veneration with the love for antiquity 
often produces something very much resembling devotion and 
religion. Not to be expected is it, however, that the sentiment 
of veneration and the love for that which is ancient, will make 
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very efficient interference with men’s desires and endeavors to 
put out the light of truth, when it can be carried forward under 
pretexts sufficiently plausible. Clear enough it is, that the pro- 
fessed veneration of the Jew for the Old Testament, and his 
regard for it as containing the oldest of all writings, have not 
been sufficient to guard his faith in its doctrines against the sup- 
planting influence of his Talmuds. In proof of this, let us see how 
stands, in the mind of the Jew, that great and fundamental 
doctrine of the Old Testament, taught especially and delightfully 
in the prophecy of Isaiah, chapter liii., the Messiah the Media- 
tor with God on behalf of us sinners; ‘* wounded for our trans- 
gressions,” ‘bruised for our iniquities,” and ‘ making interces- 
sion for the transgressors.” Hear a Jewish writer, from whom 
we have already quoted, as the defender of the Talmuiists: 
*“‘ We do not believe in the necessity of a Mediator between God 
and man, in so far as relates to the sacrifice of the Messiah; for 
it is a settled opinion among the Jews, that the Messiah need not 
die in expiation of their sins; as a strict observance of the divine 
law, and a confidence in God’s protection, will lead a man to ever- 
lasting happiness, according to their belief. But we find in the 
first chapter of Job that Satan is the accuser of man, and that 
he recapitulates the sins committed on earth in the heavenly 
tribunal; and in Daniel we find mention made of protecting 
angels, and of Michael particularly, as the protector of Israel. 
Now it is the general opinion of the Jews that the protect ng 
angels will defend man when Satan accuses. Having premised 
this much, I am confident that the following will be understood, 
which is an extract from a prayer read in the Jewish synagogues 
on the new-year’s-day, and the day of atonement : — 

‘“‘¢ May He, our Lord, yet remember to us the love of Ethan 
(Abraham), and for the sake of the son who was bound upon the 
altar command our accuser to be silent; and for the sake of the 
piety of the righteous (Jacob), may He to-day pronounce favora- 
ble judgment upon us, for this day is holy to our Lord. Though 
there be no one to speak in our favor against him who relates our 
transgressions, mayest thou yet tell to Jacob the words of law 
and judgment, and justify us when Thou judgest us, O King of 
justice !’ 
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“The mean‘ng of this is, that, although our sins be so great 
that they can admit of no justification, we yet throw ourselves 
upon the mercy of God to forgive us, though we be not worthy of 
this great goodness. 

“The Jew sees in his God a just judge who will punish all 
transgressions, but whose wrath he can deprecate by sincere 
repentance and amelioration of his course of life. And our 
Rabbins teach us that repentance accompanied by contrition of 
heart is available on the death-bed of the dying sinner, and that 
‘many aman,’ as they say, ‘ has bought his world in one hour ;’ 
meaning, that many have gained happiness in the world to come 
by repentance on their death-bed.” 

We have, then, answer to the second point of inquiry proposed 
in the present article, — the state of the Jewish mind relative to 
the Old Testament Scriptures; and we find that it is, substan- 
tially, a condition of mingled ignorance and skepticism. Not 
only are the people of Israel abiding “* without a king, and without 
@ prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an image, and with- 
out an ephod, and without teraphim ; but in melancholy majority 
without a revelation from God; without the Scriptures believed, 
loved, and taken as their rule of faith and practice, and as their 
warrant for their hope of eternal life. 

Of the fact that the virtual rejection of the word of God is 
an alarming feature in the condition of the Jewish mind, con- 
siderate Jews are somewhat aware ; although they would probably 
be reluctant to confess that the difficulty begins in their rejection 
of the New Testament. David Levi, a learned Jew, who in 1796 
published dissertations on the prophesies. of the Old Testament, 
observes in that work: “‘ Deism and infidelity have made such 
strides in the world that they have at length reached even the 
Jewish nation; many of whom are at this time so greatly infected 
with skepticism by reading Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, &c., 
that they scarcely believe in a revelation; much less have they 
any hope in their future restoration.” The like admission was 
also made by Rabbi Mordos to Dr. Jowett. In confirmation of 
these impressions of the Rabbins named, we quote from that very 
singular work entitled “ Letters of certain Jews to Mons. Vol- 
taire ;” in one of which appears this remark to the great infidel, 
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from one of the writers: ‘I had the honor, sir, of seeing you in 
Holland when I was very young; since that time I have been 
improving myself in your works, which have been my most de- 
lightful study,” And another Jew thus writes: “ The Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews are not the only descendants of Abraham 
who admire you. There is among the German and Polish Jews 
at Amsterdam a society of friends, who have for a long time 
made your works their most pleasing study. We are continually 
reading over those master-pieces of literature and philosophy, and 
with new pleasure.” It is a noticeable fact that such deep 
interest in the writings of Voltaire should be expressed by Jews, 
at the time that from some of that people were coming vindi- 
cations of their Scriptures from infidel aspersions. It is entirely 
possible for men to take the part of a venerable and ancient 
book, as a literary relic of a nation handed down to them by 
ancestors and under the influence of national pride; and at the 
same time, in taste and inclination, feasting upon the principles of 
a skeptical philosophy and a crafty infidelity aiming to overturn 
all religion. 

That the Jewish mind should be in the melancholy and deplor- 
able condition in which we have found it, is not a matter for 
surprise. Considering what is ever, in the permissions of Provi- 
dence, the result where men “ rebel against the light,” it is just 
that which might have been anticipated. What is it but that 
which inspired men ages since prophesied, at the mouth of God 
himself: ‘“ Yea, they have chosen their own way, and their soul 
delighteth in their abominations. I also will choose their delusions, 
and bring their fears upon them: because when I called none 
did answer, when I spake they did not hear ; but did evil before 
mine eyes, and chose that in which I delighted not”? Hear Paul 
to the Thessalonians ( IL. ii. 11): After having spoken of those 
who held alliance with “ the working of Satan,” and practised “ all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness,” and who “received not 
the love of the truth that they might be saved,” the apostle 
proceeds to say, “‘ For this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion, that they should believe a lie; that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness.” We see therefore, in the condition of the Jewish 
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mind relative to the Scriptures, the things which the justice and 
wisdom of God have appointed to be the natural consequences of 
rejecting his word. We hear his awful voice declaring, and his 
justice giving terrible emphasis to the declaration, ‘* Behold, ye 
despisers, and wonder and perish! for I work a work in your 
days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man 
declare it unto you.” Atheism, as it has put forth its efforts 
and uttered its impieties, is a fearful condition in which to find 
an immortal mind; but even that is surpassed by what is seen 
in men who fight against “‘ the Spirit of the Lord,” he who has, 
from generation to generation ever since their national existence, 
spoken to them his “lively oracles.” Although a history of 
divine mercies, giving occasion for it to be said and celebrated; 
“‘ He hath not dealt so with any nation,”’ they still have provoked 
Almighty Justice to visit them with the ministrations of “ indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish ;”’ and, to give as the 
reason, “Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.” The mind of the Pagan, 
the Papist, the Mahometan, and of the subtle Deist and the more 
daring Atheist, travels far downward into darkness and guilt. 
But the mind of the Jew, with all his motives to faith in God 
and his word, yet, rejecting him and his whole revelation of 
himself, and living with cursings of “ Jesus of Nazareth” upon 
his lips, travels farther than all other men into the deep darkness 
and guilt of unbelieving. One Voltaire has horrified the Chris- 
tian world, by a few utterances of that most revolting of all 
blasphemies against Christ, “Crush the wretch!” But the 
millions of the Jews, from one generation to another, in long 
succession, as with one voice, have uttered, as common every-day 
blasphemies, thoughts as impious, and feelings as malignant, as 
any ever uttered by the prince of Atheists. How has the Jew 
made himself a spectacle to the world, of what proud man is 
capable of doing, in contest with the God of truth, mercy, and 
justice ! 

But is there no hope for the Jew of the period present? Is 
the nation utterly and for ever given up? “ Hath God forgotten 
to be gracious ”’ to the children of Abraham, who was “ called the 
friend of God?” ‘Will the divine compassion never interpose ? 
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“Ts his mercy clear gone, for ever?” It is appropriate to reply 
to such inquiries in the words of God, respecting miserable, 
wicked, wandering Ephraim of old: “I do earnestly remember 
him still ;” “*I have seen his ways, and will heal him.” Yes, 
even for the Jew there is yet mercy in store, The spirit of the 
Lord is to be poured out upon him for the conviction of his sins. 
He is yet to “look upon Him whom he has pierced, and to 
mourn ;”’ is to be led by the hand of awaking mercy and grace 
to the Mount of Calvary, once the scene of his nation’s “ great 
transgression ;”’ the same delightful, yet solemn, place where 
Christian believers on the Son of God have long found peace 
and joy. With the Christian believer, at the feet of “ Christ 
crucified,” will the Jew yet find a place to bow, in brokenness of 
heart, and in humbled and lively faith, and obtain pardon, peace, 
and salvation. His nation, with all the Gentile nations, — blessed 
be God, whose promises fail not !—shall yet be assembled around 
the cross of Christ Jesus. They whose fathers said, “ Away 
with him! away with him! crucify him! crucify him!” and 
imprecated his blood upon themselves and upon their children, 
through infinite grace shall yet behold and rejoice in his as “a 
Name which is above every name,” “‘ Immanuel, God with us ; ” 
and in Christ Jesus, shining in glory unspeakable to their eyes, 
even as he who is “called Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” Blessed 
will be the day, and blessed the eyes which shall see it, when the 
Jew, with the Scriptures of both the Old Testament and the New 
in his hands, and clasping the precious volume to his heart, shall 
again be heard saying, like his father David and his prophet 
Jeremiah: ‘* How sweet are thy words unto my taste, yea, 
sweeter than honey unto my mouth;” “thy words were 
found and I did eat them, and thy word was unto me the joy 


and the rejoicing of my heart; for I am called by thy name, 
O Lord God of hosts!” 


Nore. Late indications of a favorable change will receive attention in a subse- 
quent number.—Eps. 





SPURIOUS REVIVALS. 


Art. V.— Spurious Revivals. 


A GENUINE revival is the effect of a special influence of the 
Holy Spirit, whereby a church is recovered from a cold back- 
slidden state, and sinners are cenvicted and regenerated. It 
is not essential to such a work, either, that every slumbering 
professor should be revived, or that every awakened sinner 
should be converted. Devoutly as such a thorough work is 
to be desired, we have no certain proof that it has ever been 
realized. But it would not be correct to say, that, where the 
number of true converts is comparatively small, and an unusual 
proportion fall away, there has not been a genuine revival. This 
may be owing, and probably is, to some want of thoroughness in 
the instruction, and of discrimination in judging between the true 
signs or evidences of regeneration, and their counterfeits. It 
would be presumptous to pronounce a revival spurious, where, 
though it is not wisely conducted in all respects, the truth is 
preached and the Holy Spirit is manifestly present, setting it 
home upon the hearts and consciences of some sinners. While 
we lament the deficiency, in whatever it consists, we must not 
deny that the finger of God is in the work. 

Doubtless there have been spurious revivals; and, the wider 
the prevalence of religious excitement, the greater the danger 
that our subtle adversary, the devil, will take advantage of it, 
to deceive multitudes and corrupt the very life-blood of the 
church. We know that he has power to “ transform himself into 
an angel of light,” and, were it possible, would deceive the very 
elect. 

There are two classes of spurious revivals. The first is, where, 
from any cause, a heated, fanatical excitement on the subject of 
religion seizes upon the minds of men, inflames their passions, 
blinds their judgments, and leads them to excesses which pervert 
the conscience, and cheat the soul with hopes never to be 
realized. This unhappy perversion sometimes follows a genuine 
revival ; as, when it begins to decline, the grand adversary has a 
peculiarly favorable opportunity to urge men into the most dan- 
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gerous extremes, by persuading them that they will thus be 
advancing the revival to a higher state of spiritual illumination 
and Christian perfection. 

The history of the rise and progress and miserable end of the 
Anabaptists, in the sixteenth century, furnishes an admonitory 
example of fanatic excitement, under the pretence of the highest 
spiritual attainments. Dissatisfied with the great Reformation, 
in its safe and healthy progress, under Luther, Melancthon, and 
their illustrious co-laborers, they broke away from all restraint, 
and plunged into the wildest absurdities of dreams and visions 
and prophecies, and all sorts of delusions. Fanatical excite- 
ments of the same character, though nowhere on so great a scale, 
have sprung up here and there in almost every age of the church, 
and cannot be too carefully guarded against by the friends of true 
unadulterated revivals. 

A revival, genuine at first, and safe in its progress, may, by the 
incursions of ignorant or fanatical leaders, become spurious, as 
was the case in the winding-up of the “ great awakening,” in 
the days of Edwards and Whitefield. The religious excitement 
was never so great as when Davenport fell into the current, 
and urged it on. There were but few, if any, genuine con- 
versions afterward. 

The other class of spurious revivals is rather negative than 
positive in their inception. This brings me to the main subject 
of the present article. 

The Danger of Spurious Revivals where the doctrines of grace 
are withheld or obscured. The doctrines of physical science are 
its inherent established principles, without which there could be 
no such science, no natural philosophy, no astronomy, no miner- 
alogy. They would have nothing to rest upon; they could 
not exist, as sciences, at all. So the sciences of law, civil 
government, ethics, and metaphysics, are built up upon their own 
bases, and could not stand a day without them. 

In like manner, the Christian religion has its essential elemen- 
tary principles. ‘These are its doctrines ; and those of the New 
Testament are, by way of distinction, styled doctrines of grace. 
They are the infinite wisdom and mercy of God, as disclosed in 
the plan of redemption, —the deity and atonement of Christ 
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the divinity and office of the Holy Spirit, regeneration by his 
supernatural agency, repentance, pardon, and justification by 
faith in Christ alone, divine sovereignty in election, effectual 
calling, and the bestowment of every spiritual and saving blessing. 

These doctrines of grace are the basis on which every genuine 
revival rests; and just in proportion as they are withheld or 
obscured is the danger that revivals will become spurious. It 
may be difficult, it may in some cases be impossible, exactly to 
draw the line between the spurious and the genuine. There may 
be great excitement under the most superficial and erroneous 
preaching; many may be pronounced converted, and be received 
into the church, where some of the essential doctrines are 
kept out of sight, or slurred over ; and here and there one may 
be truly born again by the special interposition of that sover- 
eignty which God sometimes exercises in other cases, quite out 
of the way of his ordinary working. But if, after the revival, 
so called, is over, if after a few months more or less, hardly any 
of the converts can be found; if some, hastily brought in, honestly 
confess that they have experienced no change, and others give no 
evidence of it, but the contrary, — what conclusion can be drawn, 
but that the revival was spurious, or, if not absolutely so, that 
the tendency in such cases is strongly in that direction ? 

If we desire genuine revivals, if we would have the churches 
built upon the most holy faith, by the outpouring of the spirit, 
and by the addition of such as shall be saved, and as will adorn 
their profession, then we must cling to the doctrines of grace in all 
our teaching. We must hold fast this form of sound words in 
faith and love which is in Christ Jesus! Let not that preacher 
who shuns to declare all the counsel of God, however popular he 
may be, and however extolled as a revival preacher, flatter himself 
that he shall meet his supposed converts on the right hand of the 
Judge, and say, “* Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath 
given me!” Howcan he expect to findthem there? What can 
any degree of excitement under his preaching amount to, if the 
doctrines of grace, those called the hard doctrines, as well as others, 
are not made prominent in his discourses ? 

It would be invidious to particularize, and might be unjust ; 
: but if no spurious revivals can be specified, as of late occurrence, 
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is there not danger, in some quarter, that they will ere long spring 
up unawares, for want of thorough doctrinal preaching? I am 
afraid the impression is gaining ground that there is a more 
excellent way of bringing sinners into the kingdom, than by 
holding up in revivals the doctrines of divine sovereignty, 
election, total depravity, entire helplessness in the hands of an 
angry God, and regeneration by his Almighty Spirit alone. 
These doctrines, it is said, are more likely to discourage inquirers, 
and drive them to despair, than to bring them in. Better to 
urge them to immediate repentance, and to hold up the invitations 
of the gospel, in all their freeness and fullness, and thus allure 
them to the cross. 

Most certainly, Christ crucified should be held up as the 
glorious centre of attraction in every revival. To leave him out 
would be utterly to reject the gospel. To give him a subordinate 
place in preaching or private instruction, would be to make the 
revival spurious, But neither must any of the related cardinal 
doctrines be kept out of sight for fear of discouraging sinners 
from submitting, and giving their hearts to God. He has put 
nothing into his word so hard that it may not be preached to 
such as are ready to perish when he is pouring out his spirit. 

It is true, indeed, that thorough Calvinistic, or rather Pauline, 
preaching is calculated to drive the impenitent to despair of 
saving themselves, and bring them unconditionally to submit to 
the mercy of God; and this is just what they need. It is the 
true, safe way of bringing them to Christ. The spiritual guide, 
who should teach or encourage the pilgrims to shun the “hill 
difficulty,” must not expect that many of them will find the way 
and cross the river right over against the celestial city. 

Moreover, experience proves that all the doctrines of grace 
may be preached in the midst of a revival, with the best effects. 
There never were more powerful revivals than were enjoyed, half a 
century ago, under those ministers who stood pre-eminent among 
doctrinal preachers. The fathers of that remarkable era, such 
as Strong and Mills and Hallock and Griffin and Richards, and 
others like them, were thorough Calvinists. They believed in the 
Assembly’s Shorter Cathechism, as the most admirable comper- 
dium of Bible doctrines that has ever been drawn up by the pen 
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of man. And those glorious revivals, sixty years ago, sprung up 
under that type of preaching. None, we believe, were ever more 
pure, and few have brought greater nunibers into the churches. 

There were no spurious revivals then, and there could not be. 
No measures were taken then to produce an excitement; no 
appeals were made to the passions. The preaching was eminently 
instructive, earnest, searching ; not at all calculated to excite 
the imagination, or to inflame the animal excitabilities of the people ; 
but to enlighten their understandings, pierce their consciences, 
and constrain them to flee from the wrath to come. The converts 
who came out of those revivals, and entered the ministry, availed 
themselves of the teachings which they had received, and in like 
manner became thorough doctrinal revival preachers. Always 
and everywhere, there will be fewer false hopes and apostacies, 
‘just about in proportion to the thorough scriptural style of 
preaching. Never was there a bolder or harder doctrinal sermon 
preached than that by Peter on the day of Pentecost. 

‘ ‘Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know; him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
Soreknowledge of God, ye have taken and with wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” How hard to reconcile the first part of this 
sentence with the last! and yet never were so many sinners 
awakened and converted under one discourse before nor since. 
There will be no spurious conversions under such preaching. 

The subject admits of further enlargement by facts and argu- 
ments tending to the same point, but it seems to be unnecessary. 
Spurious revivals cannot be too much dreaded and watchfully 
guarded against. Better to have none than such. They do not 
save men’s souls, but delude and destroy. They put them farther 
from the kingdom of heaven than they were before. Experience 
and observation abundantly show that no persons are so hard to 
reach in a genuine revival as those who, under the high pressure 
of a spurious excitement, were once most confident in their hopes, 
and have fallen away. It seems impossible to rouse them again 
to repentance. 

This is not all; nor the worst, where, to use a familiar and 
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apt illustration, “the ground has been burnt over;”’ where 


spurious or very superficial revivals have had their day, and 
in a little time have left the subjects of them more stupid and 
hardened than ever. The unconverted, who have been looking on, 
become so suspicious; of the spuriousness of all revivals, that they 
are ready to resist the first indications of their return. This 
strong prejudice is likely to last a whole generation, at least, if 
it does not descend to the next ; and, just in this way, multitudes 
may be kept out of the kingdom. 

We will only add that a spurious revival, under fanatical or over- 
heated nervous excitement, which it has been found impossible to 
control, may make even a good and faithful pastor afraid to 
cherish favorable indications of reviving religious interest among 
his flock ; lest, if encouraged, it should prove spurious, or at best 
do more harm than good. If Satan can get an advantage of any 
minister in this way, he will not fail to do it; for his devices are 
inexhaustible, against which the friends of revivals cannot too 
earnestly watch and pray. 






















Art. VI. — Ministerial Fidelity ; Illustrated in the Life and 
Character of Rev. Henry R. Hoisington. 







Morat truth or duty, exemplified in the life of one departed, 
impresses us with redoubled force. We feel condemned for not 
regarding it as conscientiously as he appears to have done; and 
we rise from the narrative with the conviction that we must be 
better men. The duty especially exemplified by the Rev. Mr. 
Hoisington, late missionary to India, and for a short time pastor 
of the church in Williamstown, is ministerial fidelity. This will 
be the subject of the present article. 

In the ordinary acceptation of the word, to be faithful is to be 
worthy of faith. It indicates, not as originally a confiding 
spirit, but the possession of qualities which invite and deserve 
the confidence of others. The faithful man, pre-eminently and 
characteristically, is the man who can be trusted. This implies, 
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of course, the acceptance of a trust; and this involves a pledge 
that the trust shall be safely kept and honestly managed. The 
pledge may be distinctly and formally made, — as in case of an 
oath, a vow, or a written contract. Then he is faithful who re- 
spects the oath, fulfils the vow, lives up to the agreement. 
Clearly, fidelity here is simply truthfulness. It is a sincere, con- 
scientious regard for one’s word. The man does what he said he 
would do. , 

Language and form, however, are not necessary to the idea or 
to the obligation of an engagement. In many business transac- 
tions, express stipulation is made by only one of the parties. 
You agree, for example, to pay a definite sum for a day’s labor. 
Now, on the part of the person employed is also a pledge, not 
formally given indeed, but none the less real and none the 
less binding, that he will do for you an honest day’s work. He 
is just as sacredly bound to do that, as you are to pay him the 
specified amount at the end of the day. He trusts you for 
the money, and you trust him for the diligent improvement of his 
time. The laborer who is not diligent is faithless, — he shows 
that he is not worthy to be trusted. Here, as before, the central 
idea in fidelity is veracity; and the man who violates such an 
engagement, though it be only a tacit one, violates his word. 
He is guilty of falsehood. He acts a lie, though he does not 
speak it. 

But there is yet another and worse sort of unfaithfulness ; that, 
namely, which consists, not in violating an accepted trust, but in 
refusing to accept a trust which ought to be accepted, — not in 
disregarding an acknowledged obligation, but in altogether dis- 
owning an obligation which ought to be acknowledged and ful- 
filled. A father is faithless who neglects the bodily, mental, or 
religious training and welfare of his child, — and none the less so 
because he has never, either openly or secretly, either before 
others or to himself, admitted these parental obligations. By 
the very constitution of this relation, a solemn trust is committed 
to him by God. Does refusing to accept it exonerate him from 
the charge and the guilt of paternal unfaithfulness? Is it 
enough for a wayward child to say, “*I do not pretend to obey 
my father; I was not consulted about this relation; I have 
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never agreed to the duty which it imposes, and I never will agree 
to it”? Does such a declaration justify him in his career of 
filial contempt and insubordination? And yet there are sons and 
daughters who refuse submission to parental authority just on 
this ground, — just as there are those who maintain that they are 
bound by no laws, human or divine, which they had no hand in 
making, and to which they have never given voluntary assent and 
adhesion. But who does not see that of all kinds and degrees of 
unfaithfulness this is the most utter, the most abominable, the 
most criminal? For which is more guilty, that son who admits, 
though he disregards a father’s claim, or that son who altogether 
repudiates the claim itself? The latter certainly. The former, 
indeed, neglects an accepted trust ; and this is practically a 
falsehood, — his conduct giving the lie to his professions, and 
showing them to be insincere. The latter goes further ; for, by 
denying that any service or affection can properly be demanded 
or expected of him, he’ impiously maintains that to be right 
which is wrong, and that to be wrong which is right: he puts 
darkness for light, and light for darkness.; bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter; evil for good, and good for evil. This is the 
most awful kind of falsehood of which a man can be guilty. It 
strikes at the very foundation of moral order in the universe. 
The man who does this lies against his own moral nature, and 
against the moral nature and government of God himself. 

And yet this is the very sort of unfaithfulness and of false- 
hood of which unrenewed men, the world over, are constantly 
guilty. Do they not excuse their irreligious lives on the ground 
that they have not made a profession of religion ; that they have 
never joined the church; that they have never accepted the obli- 
gations or taken on themselves the vows of God’s children, and 
of Christ’s servants? Christians may be unfaithful, but not they. 
They excuse themselves from serving Christ on the ground that 
they are not Christians. They forget that there is an important 
and solemn sense in which every man is a Christian. Every 
man is a child of God, —the impenitent man must always be 
that; and, whether he owns them or not, all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a child are resting on him. So every redeemed 
sinner is a Christian; that is, he is bound to be a believer in, 
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and a follower and servant of, the Lord Jesus Christ ; and upon 
him rest all the duties and responsibilities of a servant. What 
is the award of the righteous at the day of judgment? It is, 
‘* Well done, good and faithful servant.”’? And what is the con- 
demnation of the impenitent? ‘Thou wicked and slothful” — 
what? “Thou wicked and slothful servant.” Ah yes, unre- 
newed man! you are aservant of Christ, — you cannot get rid 
of that: but you are a wicked, a slothful, an unfaithful servant ; 
and the darkest feature of your unfaithfulness consists in excusing 
yourself from diligent service, on the ground that you have never 
formally accepted the obligations of your stewardship. 

Faithfulness, then, is truthfulness; and the essence of truth- 
fulness is the sincere, heartfelt acknowledgment of that as true 
which is true, which God has made true; of that as right 
which is right, which God has made right. It consists there- 
fore first of all, essentially, in the cordial acceptance of every 
just obligation. Christian fidelity consists, first of all, and fun- 
damentally, in the unfeigned recognition of all the obligations due 
from sinful creatures to the Lord Jesus Christ, as a divine and 
an atoning Saviour. 

When this recognition is made by any human being, it is 
the turning point in that man’s character and destiny. Then 
only does he begin to be truthful, to be faithful. Then is he 
brought out from the darkness of rebellious dissimulation into 
the light of loyal honesty, — from the kingdom and power of 
Satan into the kingdom and likeness of God. 

This great change, we have reason to believe, was, through di- 
vine grace, wrought in the character and prospects of our de- 
parted brother at an early period of his life. 

‘s He was born,” says a sketch kindly furnished us by Mrs. 
Hoisington, “in Vergennes, Vt., in 1801; but removed with his 
parents, when about ten years of uge, to Buffalo, N. Y. In 1812, 
at the time of the burning of Buffalo by the British, his father 
was killed by an Indian with a tomahawk. His mother and seven 
children were scattered in different directions ; their dwelling, 
with all its contents, having been burned. Of those terrible scenes 
he always retained a most vivid recollection. Some two or three 
years after, he went into a printing office in Buffalo. It does not 
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appear how long he remained there, but it was during this period 
that he was led to embrace the Saviour. He boarded with his 
mother, of whose pious influence he ever delighted to speak. Be- 
ing very find of reading, and finding little time during the week 
to indulge his favorite propensity, he resolved to devote to it the 
most of the sabbath. One Saturday his mother gave him a tract 
—‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain’ —and requested him to 
read it the next day. Wishing to read as much as possible of 
‘Rollin’s Ancient History,’ he thought the best way would be to 
hurry through the tract first, and then devote the remainder of 
the day to Rollin. But,as he proceeded, his attention became 
fixed ; and he was soon in tears. The Spirit had spoken, and 
brought home to his conscience a sense of his ingratitude. While 
he saw the shepherd with his family so thankful in their poverty, 
he remembered that he had never yet directed one grateful 
thought to his Heavenly Father, for the more abundant blessings 
bestowed on himself. When he laid down the tract, he sought 
the Bible, and began that day to pray in earnest. The next day, 
with the money he had laid aside to buy another book, he pur- 
chased a Bible ; and a few months after he united with the Pres- 
byterian Church in Buffalo.” 

That this was a sincere recognition of the claims of Christ, is 
shown by the fact that it stood the scriptural tests of religious 
fidelity. Mr. Hoisington ever manifested a willingness and a 
desire to know his whole duty as a follower and servant of the 
Lord Jesus. A faithful child is solicitous to know what his 
father’s plans and wishes are, that, so far as he can, he may 
carry them out. A faithful laborer inquires what his employer 
desires to have done, and then strives to do it. The son or the 
servant who has not this disposition deserves not to be trusted ; 
he is unfaithful. 

‘Precisely so will the true disciple of Christ honestly inquire, 
** Lord, what will thou have me to do?” Not content with 
general protestations of obedience, he will feel that there must be 
a particular work for him to do; and he will not be satisfied till he 
knows what that work is. He will suffer uo cherished purpose 
of selfish indulgence or ambition to blind him to the Master’s will. 
Rather will he conscientiously avail himself of all helps in his power 
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for ascertaining what that will is. He will wish to live and to 
labor just where, just how, and just as long as the Master would 
have him labor and live. 

To this severe test did God more than once put the sincerity 
of our beloved brother. ‘ Not long after his conversion,” con- 
tinues the sketch already quoted, “ he went into a printing office 
in Utica. Thence he went to New York. In the expectation of 
making a permanent residence in the city, he became a member 
of the Bowery Church. He set out in life, as he often remarked, 
determined to bea rich man. He intended to be good, but he must 
also be rich. He was very prosperous for a time ; but the Lord, 
who had other work for him to do, arrested him by a severe ill- 
ness. After a long course of typhus fever, he came out of his 
chamber a feeble man ; and, though his general health improved, 
he gradually lost the use of his arms, until he was unable to feed 
himself. In this state he continued some months. Being advised 
to try sea-air and bathing, a kind Providence directed him to a 
place where he met a physician who interested himself in his case ; 
and, by God’s blessing, the use of his arms was restored. Re- 
duced in funds by his long sickness, his visions of future wealth 
vanished ; and, with other views of life’s great end, he determined 
to prepare to preach the gospel.” 

He experienced a similar trial when the question of becoming 
a foreign missionary was first presented to him. “In college,” 
says his room-mate,* “ we often conversed on our personal duty 
to the heathen, and, while pursuing our theological studies, often 
exchanged views on the subject. In one letter, written when at 
Auburn, he said, “ While in the midst of my dearest earthly 
friends, I received your most welcome message, and read its con- 
tents to my beloved mother and sisters. They could not par- 
ticipate in the pleasure it gave me, from the consideration, painful 
to them, that the influence of a friend so dear was operating to 
draw me from my native land. They say,‘ Can you not do as 
much good in this country?’ My sisters say, ‘ Mother dares not 
ask a question respecting your plans for future life, lest your an- 
swer be that you are determined to go to the heathen.’ But 
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none of these things move me! If it shall appear that my place 
is among the benighted of distant climes, I say, as before, I 
think I shall rejoice in the privilege of thus employing what is 
not my own. It is indeed but a few days that we have to spend 
here ; and, so far as self is concerned, it matters little where or 
how they are spent. All that we can do will be, at best, but a 
few feeble struggles against the powers of darkness, when we 
shall resign the contest, and, if we are Christians, mount up to 
the throne of God, and take our places in the celestial choir. 
But these efforts, however feeble, must be made, ere this world 
will be redeemed from the thraldom of sin, and ere it cease to 
people, by its thousands daily, the regions of darkness. I think 
I desire to send my little day to the honor of my Lord, and to 
the interests of his kingdom on earth. But how shall I decide 
that it is my duty to go on a foreign mission ? 

“In 1833, having received an appointment from the A. B. C. 
F. M. to Ceylon, I wrote to him, then settled in Aurora, N. Y., 
proposing the subject again, and inviting him to accompany me. 
In reply he wrote, ‘I was rejoiced to hear that you had decided 
to be a missionary. The circumstance has awakened anew in my 
bosom the feeling once cherished, — a strong desire to preach the 
gospel to the heathen, and to be a fellow-laborer with one most 
dear tome. I have said to my dear wife, “* Were I at liberty, I 
would not hesitate a moment to say I will go.” And she has 
said, “ Yes, we would go.”’ The reasons given for declining to 
go then were, a near-sighted brother dependent on him for an 
education, and the peculiarly interesting condition of his church. 
His next letter informed me of his decision to go, and of his ap- 
pointment to Ceylon.” 

Another test of fidelity is, that it leads to diligence in pre- 
paration for the right discharge of expected duties. The 
apprentice in any of the mechanic arts knows, that, when he 
comes to act for himself, certain trusts will be committed to 
him. In some of the arts these trusts are as sacred as human 
life, and the faithful apprentice will prepare himself thoroughly 
to meet their just expectations. If, through indolent neglect in 
qualifying himself for his business, the machinist makes a defec- 
tive engine, or the engineer builds an unsafe bridge, and if limbs 
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are broken and lives are lost in consequence, the blame rests with 
these unskilled and negligent workmen. The law student owes 
it to his future clients that he make himself an accurate coun- 
sellor and an effective advocate. The medical student owes it to 
his future patients to acquaint himself thoroughly with the prin- 
ciples of his noble art; and the candidate for the ministry owes it 
to his future auditors — owes it to every man, woman, and child who 
may ever listen to his preaching — to furnish himself with what- 
ever there is reason to think will contribute to his own power and 
success as a gospel minister. If, through idleness, or impatience, 
or ambition, or selfish indulgence of any sort, and through any 
defect in preparation, as a consequence, the cases of clients, the 
lives of patients, or the souls of sinners are lost, then will the blame 
be at the door of the wicked and slothful unfaithfulness of these 
public and professional servants. 

Such gnilt our revered friend was careful not to incur. He 
would not go into the ministry unprepared. He aspired to bea 
workman that needed not to be ashamed. Though possessed of 
slender means, and obliged to make his way by manual labor, he 
determined, nevertheless, to have a full academical and theolo- 
gical education. In college, while he was active as a Christian, 
he was also an industrious and successful student. His piety was 
not of that questionable, or at least mistaken kind, which some- 
times substitutes a bustling religious activity for diligent atten- 
tion to college duties. He allowed not himself to offer attendance 
on religious meetings as an excuse for omitting lessons or neglect- 
ing recitations. 

After sincere consecration and careful preparation, there will 
follow, with the faithful servant of Christ, earnest, unsparing, 
persevering effort in the field of labor to which he may be called. 
And here, perhaps, the most decisive test of fidelity will be a 
willingness to go through with all parts of one’s duty, — the dis- 
agreeable as well as the pleasant, the hard as well as the easy, 
the dry as well as the attractive, the private and unobserved 
as well as that open to general notice, and which appeals to public 
approbation. Probably there is no occupation, all the parts of 
which are alike agreeable, in which there are not duties, the in- 
dividual consulting merely his own inclinations, would not decline. 
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Now the faithful person takes the good and the bad as they come, 
and is alike faithful in both. The unscrupulous teacher abhors 
and shirks the drudgery of a constant and thorough drill, and 
the watchfulness and vexation incident to the keeping up 
of discipline. These things cost more effort, anxiety, deter- 
mination, and fatigue than he is willing to encounter. ‘The con- 
scientious instructor, on the other hand, does not feel himself at 
liberty thus to consult his own preferences, sensibilities, or com- 
fort. 

Such was Mr. Hoisington as a religious teacher. Neither in his 
pulpit preparations nor in his pastoral visits, sought he to please or 
to magnify himself, but to benefit his people. ‘¢ In his singleness 
of aim,” says the friend last quoted, “to do good and make 
others happy, he lost sight of self. Though endowed with a 
mind capable of grappling with the most abstruse subjects, and 
thouch addicted to metaphysical and philosophical investigations, 
he nevertheless took pains to accommodate himself to the lowly 
and the ignorant. For every child he met, he had a smile and a 
kind word. This trait led a friend who spent some time in his 
family to remark, that, ‘in his happy and patient endeavors to 
make the noblest truths of religion plain and interesting to the 
minds of his little children, he seemed to combine the character- 
istics of the Christian philosopher with the tenderness of the 
Christian mother.’ This self-sacrificing spirit made him ever a 
sympathizing friend to those in sorrow. Though often suffering 
severely in body, he was habitually cheerful; always looking on 
the bright side, and encouraging the desponding.” 

This spirit of whole-souled, self-denying devotion to his great 
work, he carried with him into the missionary field. In illustra- 
tion of his labors there, Mrs. Hoisington says: ‘ Besides the 
acquirement of the common colloquial Tamil, he found it desir- 
able, after his connection with the Batticotta Seminary, that he 
should obtain a knowledge of the high or poetical language ; and, 
though already burdened with care and work enough for two 
men, he set himself to the task of acquiring it. As he advanced 
with his pupils, and discovered how their systems of religion and 
astromony were interwoven, and both considered as a revelation 
from their gods, and how upon these hung the vast system of 
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astrology which governs every transaction in the life of Hindus, 
he determined to qualify himself to show to the people the ab- 
surdity of their views. He made himself master of the Hindu 
system of astronomy (which had been a secret possessed only 
by few), and then taught it to his pupils in connection with the 
European theory, showing the greater accuracy of the latter. 
He afterwards published the ‘ Oriental Astronomer,’ a complete 
system of Hindu Astronomy, which cost him much labor, but 
which wrested from the Brahmins and heathen astronomers a 
sceptre of power. He then attacked their system of astrology ; 
and, by devoting just fifteen minutes each day to it (all the time 
he could possibly spare), he soon discovered how to thread its 
labyrinths ; and, much to the dismay and vexation of the astro- 
logers, he exposed its absurdities in the Christian Almanac, which 
he was appointed to prepare yearly. The astrologers, finding 
their craft in danger, were much disturbed; and for months his 
teachers, and other Christian natives, were in much fear lest 
poison should be administered to remove him out of the way. 
He also translated some of their sacred books, which they con- 
sidered too sacred to be revealed to the common people. Some 
of these have been published by the American Oriental Society. 

‘“¢ When it is borne in mind, that, during all this time, he had the 
superintendence of the seminary; that he preached or lectured 
several times in a week ; met Bible classes; attended to all cases 
of discipline ; heard several recitations each day ; attended prayers 
at the opening or close of the school; bore his full share in all 
the general work of the mission, such as correspondence, ex- 
amination of schools, meetings ‘for business, &c., and this often 
in great bodily weakness, — it will be seen that it was only by the 
greatest promptness and diligence this was accomplished. 

‘“‘ His whole work was so arranged that every hour, and I 
might almost say every moment, had its allotted duties, which he 
was always ready to meet when the time arrived. His whole 
regimen, sleep, exercise, diet, &c., was planned in reference to 
his labors. He never could be tempted to indulge in any luxu- 
ries which he thought might in the least unfit him for work. His 
usual reply, when urged to partake some nicely prepared dish 
which he considered doubtful, was, ‘I had rather have a clear 
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head than to gratify taste.’ Whatever he thought would in the 
least degree unfit him for duty he conscientiously avoided.” 

Once more. The true servant of Christ is steadfast in affliction, 
and is faithful even unto death. It is both as a test and for the 
confirmation of their allegiance, that God sends adversity upon 
his professing people ; who are exhorted, for this very reason, not 
to think it strange concerning even fiery trials which are to try 
them, as though some strange thing happened unto them. To 
see a child and devoted servant of God suffer ; to see his wishes 
thwarted, his plans broken up, and his most fondly indulged hopes 
dashed to the ground, — seems indeed, at first view, inconsistent 
and unaccountable. But all this ceases to be mysterious or 
strange, when we behold in it only a touchstone and a proof of 
that loyal sincerity which even the chastised disciple might 
otherwise have suspected. The rock on which the good seed 
fell may be covered in the early morning with an emerald flush, a 
beautiful verdure, born of evening zephyrs and gentledews. So 
bright and fresh and luxuriant is the growth, that you would suppose 
it must have beneath it an ample bed of rich and nourishing mould. 
You would tremble to know how scanty are its underlying means 
of support; how, when the sun is up, and especially when he 
shall arise upon it with a burning heat, the tender rootlets will 
vainly strive to pierce the inexorable flint ; how, because they lack 
moisture and have no depth of earth, flower and blade and 
stalk will be scorched and withered; and how, suddenly and 
hopelessly, the grace of the fashion of them will perish! So are 
persecution and affliction still allowed to arise for the word’s 
sake, that it may be known by the professing disciple himself, 
and that it may be made manifest to the world, whether there be 
in him the root of full, heartfelt consecration, taking hold of the 
life-sustaining, life-invigorating soil of thorough Christian integ- 
rity. 

Nobly was our lamented brother enabled, by divine grace, to 
endure this trial of his fidelity. He had great afflictions, but 
never did they cause him to-turn aside from his great work as a 
minister of Christ. In 1842, when illness forced him to visit his 
native land, feeble as he was, he could not rest. Many still re- 


member the earnestness with which he plead his Master’s cause, 
7 
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for men and means to carry on the missionary work. He re- 
turned to Ceylon before his health was fairly restored, and 
labored on till May, 1849, when he was brought to the borders 
of the grave. Regard for his own life would have required an 
earlier departure ; but his love for his work, and his convictions 
of duty, kept him at the post of toil until help came from his 
native land. He laid his missionary work aside only when all 
strength to labor was taken away; and, though his friends de- 
spaired even of his life, yet he felt that his work was not yet 
done. In body helpless as an infant, yet strong in faith and in 
the love and presence of Christ, he was borne on board ship. 
At sea, his exhausted energies began to revive; and, on his 
arrival at Boston, he was able to speak in public. For two years, 
as his health would permit, he labored in various ways to awaken 
a missionary spirit; and then, for two years and a half more, 
he labored as acting pastor to the First Congregational Church, 
in Williamstown, Mass. During this time, the church passed 
through an interesting revival, and many were led to Jesus. 
These labors so overtaxed his physical energies, that he was 
obliged, for a season, to desist. A severe and protracted illness 
followed. In January, 1857, he again commenced preaching in 
Centre Brook, Connecticut, and in April he was installed pastor 
of the church. About six weeks before his death, there were 
tokens of the Spirit’s presence in his congregation. Though 
feeble in health, he threw himself into this work with all his 
accustomed ardor and self-forgetfulness. He was doing his last 
work. ‘Two days before his death, he remarked, ‘I wish to die 
with my armor on.” 

On sabbath morning, May 16, he preached from the words, 
‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” In 
the afternoon, his text was, ‘‘ To-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts.” When apparently about half through, 
he stopped, saying, “‘ I feel very unwell, and must sit down a 
moment.”’ He did so, but was not able to rise again. He was 
carried to his home, and died about ten o’clock. Thus suddenly, 
yet gently, was he transferred from the toils and sufferings of 
earth to the glories and the rest of heaven. All the circum- 
stances of his death were the fitting close of such a life. Upon 
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the sabbath, as he stood ministering at the altar, in the midst of 
a precious revival, his soul caught the inspiration of that “ higher 
life” for which he had so longed and hoped and prayed, and 
went up to glory. 

We have not time to dwell on the blessedness of that reward 
to which our brother, “faithful unto death,” has ascended. 
Suffice it to say that stronger language could scarcely be chosen 
than that employed by Christ in his solemn charge to the church 
of Ephesus, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give theea 
crown of life.” A crown is the highest earthly honor to which 
mortals can aspire. It is the symbol of superior rank, distinction, 
dignity, and power. It is the more common illustration employed 
in the New Testament to set forth the heavenly recompense of 
the faithful servants of the Lord Jesus. ‘“ Fear not, little flock, 
it is the Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” “If 
we suffer with him, we shall also reign with him.” ‘“ Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.”’ ‘I will give thee authority over ten cities.” 
‘“‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” “Unto him that 
loved us, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father.” Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown.” 

This crown — a crown both of righteousness and of rejoicing — 
is also a crown of life. This it is that makes it of infinite value 
to the redeemed soul. Earthly monarchs can enjoy their eleva- 
tion only for a brief period. They must leave their diadems, at 
death, to be worn by other heads, — their sceptres to be wielded 
by other hands. But the faithful Christian goes to receive his 
crown ; and, when he has reccived it, he shall wear it evermore. 
It is a living crown,— imperishable and fadeless; a crown of 
life. ‘* They shall see his face, and they shall reign for ever and 
ever.” 

Here we learn the honor which God puts on simple fidelity. 
As, in the day of final award, we would not’ miss the prize, let us 
ponder well the conditions on which alone it will be conferred. 
*“¢ Well done, thou GOOD AND FAITHFUL servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Not genius, learn 
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ing, wealth, rank, influence, distinction, or power shall receive 
the welcome of the Judge. Only they who, recognizing Christ 
as their Master and Lorp, and heartily acquiescing in this claim 
of affectionate service, make diligent improvement of all the 
talents, be they many or few, which he has committed to their 
trust, shall share his ineffable and everlasting joy, — they only 
that, like him whom we delight to commemorate and to honor, 
have “* done” something for Christ, and have done it ‘‘ well.” 

That, between this statement and the doctrine of salvation by 
faith, there is no inconsistency, because of the intimate, indispen- 
sable, and universal connection there is between faith and fidelity. 
The primary and objective meaning of the word “ faithful” is 
involved in the secondary and subjective. He only works for 
_ Christ who believes in Christ. Zeal and perseverance in labor will 
be in direct proportion to the strength and the constancy of trust. 
The criterion of service is, therefore, the test of confidence. The 
effort to be faithful is the struggle to believe. The victory and 
the reward of fidelity is the victory and the reward of faith. 

Precisely here was the secret of our brother’s faithfulness, 
even unto death. The very last sabbath he preached, his theme 
was the covenant faithfulness of Christ, —‘* Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” In that sermon he says: 
“The Christian knows in whom he has believed, and thus he 
becomes acquainted, as with a friend, with Him who will be the 
centre of his higher life and joy beyond the grave. He even now 
safely entrusts to him his soul and his soul’s best treasures for 
that vast and eventful future. 

‘‘ How natural and rational, then, is the Christian’s triumph, 
even in the day and hour of his departure! His dearest earthly 
ties are not sundered but overpowered by that which is more 
tender and more lovely,—which is higher and holier. As he 
draws nearer to Him in whom his soul delights, he feels the more 
his controlling love, and rejoices to be absent from the body, that 
he may be present with his beloved.” 

To such a believer and servant, what, indeed, is death! Only 
a bearer of dispatches from the heavenly court, — only a mes- 
senger from Jesus, the Great Captain of salvation, to his tried 
and trusty champion, panting and fainting, it may be, on the bat- 
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tle-field, yet firm to his post, and waiting his Lord’s summons to 
quit the scene of wearying, but successful conflict. ‘ Haste thee, 
Death! tell my faithful soldier that his warfare is accomplished ; 
that the good fight is over, that the victory is won. And, Death, 
be thou his obsequious attendant. Thou who hast thought to 
conquer, thyself a captive, do the bidding of thy conqueror. 
Take from him his cumbrous and heavy armor, the mighty 
weapons of his warfare with which he triumphed even over thee, 
and hang them up in the memorial armory of my victorious 
saints, — trophies for all time of his confiding valor, and of my 
faithful grace. Loosen the thong, and lay off his helmet. It 
was at best but a hope of salvation. Receive his shield. For 
him the fiery darts of the great adversary are for ever quenched. 
Tell him to sheathe his sword, and take thou the scabbard. The 
‘word’ has done its work. Henceforth the pure in heart shall 
see my face. Clothed from my royal wardrobe in the resplend-- 
ent garments of righteous and everlasting victory, shall he stand 
before me in the hall, not of judgment, but of celestial corona- 
tion ; and there, amid the approving and rejoicing gaze of the 
angelic hosts, I, even I, with my own hands, will put on his head 
the ‘ everlasting crown.’ ” 


“ Servant of God, well done ! 
Rest from thy loved employ : 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.”, 





Art. VII. — Theology ; its Idea, Sources, Uses. 


The word “ theology,” in its present technical signification, is 


used to designate a systematic arrangement of religious truth. 
Such a use of the word is appropriate to its derivation ; which 
suggests the idea of a scientific discourse concerning God, and 
opens naturally all that knowledge which pertains to religion. 
Theology, then, is the science of religion; it is our knowledge 
on this subject digested into a system. We do not purpose at 
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present to take even a survey of the vast field here opened, nor 

to advert to any of those topics of controversy which start up 
before our minds at the very mention of the word. Our object 
will be served, if we shall be able first to develop the idea of 
theology, and then to exhibit the sources and the uses of this 
science. 

I. Our first assertion is that theology justly claims to be con 
sidered as a science. It demands, at least, an equal place in 
dignity among the various branches of human knowledge; and, 
whatever estimation it may gain from the application of this term, 
of right belongs to it. The science of any subject is the know- 
ledge possessed in relation to that subject digested into system. 
It implies knowledge, supposed, if not real, in reference to the 
theme, — relations between the various parts of that knowledge, 
and some common bond of connection holding them together. 
Besides, if it be any thing more than a mere enumeration of 
particulars, it implies some final cause, to which such knowledge 
is to lead, either for the practical service of man, or the mani- 
festation of the glory of the Creator. The scientific exhibition 
of any subject, therefore, involves the statement of the facts and 
principles which lie at its foundation, the unfolding of their 
mutual relations, and the declaration of the final end to which 
they look. It is the systematic arrangement of truths relating 
to any branch of knowledge in such a manner as to exhibit their 
connection, dependence, and ultimate issues. It is, doubtless, a 
fact that all truth on any topic will fall, sooner or later, into this 
form. If our knowledge is to be of any practical use, it must be 
reduced from a heterogeneous mass of material into an organized 
shape; while it seems also congruous to the very nature of the 
human mind that the knowledge it gains should be adjusted in its 
relations and proportions. The organizing principle is a part of 
the constitution of every balanced mind, it constantly puts 
itself forth in shaping and disposing in proper arrangement all 
the knowledge which may be acquired. 

These familiar principles are applicable to theology. The 
truths of religion are no exception to this rule. They must come 
ultimately to be adjusted and,arranged into system. This system 
is theology. ‘The conditions on which a science is to be consti- 
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tuted are fully met here. The truths which are the subjects of 
knowledge are real and unquestionable. They bear among them- 
selves an intimate relation, and all the parts of this knowledge 
are naturally linked together. Religion imvolves facts, fully 
established and made certain to men ; principles of eternal signi- 
ficance and infinite importance, inseparably linked in with one an- 
other and with these facts; and causes, both efficient and final. 
The human mind, therefore, here finds full scope for its scientific 
tendencies in bringing out these facts and principles into clear 
view, and adjusting their mutual relations. 

As we have no hesitation in vindicating the claims of theology 
to be regarded as a science, so we assert for it a high position 
among the sciences. ‘The topics of which it treats entitle it to 
the foremost rank. It is incomparable in its excellency and dig- 
nity, and even in its utility; a consideration to which the spirit 
of the age may attach higher importance. It is the mark of ar- 
rogance or of ignorance, or it is mere affectation, for the devotees 
of any other science to depreciate this. It is unhappy when it 
becomes the fashion to decry it, under the influence of prevailing 
schemes of philosophy, or of the pride of an unsanctified reason. 
Let a comparison be instituted between it and any other branches 
of knowledge in the several elements of scientific treatment. 
Let the contrast be drawn in reference to the material of theology, 
to the certainty of its truths, to the end it has in view, to its 
practical usefulness, to its influence in dignifying man and en- 
nobling human character. In all these aspects, it stands in un- 
questionable superiority. What themes can mathematical or phy- 
sical science furnish, equal in grandeur to the topics of theological 
knowledge? These range through the finite up to the infinite. 
This great science seeks to make us conversant with God and 
man, and their relations with the mode of the divine existence 
and the character of God; with the nature and present condition 
of man; with the infinitely perfect law of moral duty; with the 
Mediator between God and man; with the issues of the present 
state of existence in eternity. What certainty of knowledge 
can physical or even moral science assert equal to that which at- 
tends the declarations of God himself, which are the foundation 
of theology ? What principles do they develop which can be 
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weighed with those of religion? What end do they propose ? 
Or of what advantage are they to be to man, if we regard him as 
a spiritual being, and destined to immortality ? We have no dis- 
position to decry the physical sciences: but it should be remem- 
bered that they have no such materials on which to work as 
theology furnishes ; that the facts and grand principles on which 
they rest can scarcely ever be considered as complete ; that the 
certainty of the knowledge involved depends on the uniformities 
of nature ; and that the objects they have in view are only tem- 
porary and sensuous, unless they lead us up to God as the great 
Artificer of all things. In religious science however, while the 
materials are spiritual and of infinite worth, and the end in view 
is of eternal significance, the certainty of its truths is absolute. 
Our knowledge here as to doctrine is built upon the truth of God, 
and as to duty upon the divine will. Itis no assumption, then, 
to assert that theology moves in a sphere immeasurably above the 
place and service of other branches of knowledge, and is the 
noblest of all sciences. ‘There is no reason why it should quail, 
or hesitate to assert its prerogatives before the whole array of 
human knowledge in other departments. It can claim, as its 
votaries, men of as profound intelligence and as varied culture as 
can any other, and in sufficient numbers. It is an uncalled-for 
inference, however, that the relations between this and other 
sciences are necessarily antagonistic ; they certainly are not on 
the part of theology. ‘The true science of religion stands in no 
opposition to others ; it rather draws up to itself, and applies to 
its own uses, the knowledge which circulates in their lower spheres. 
It dignifies it by such ause. If, on the other hand, these sciences 
choose to array themselves against religion, they are the losers. 
It is an evident fact, that, when they discard all relations to reli- 
gious knowledge, or place themselves in opposition to it, they be- 
come low, meagre, utilitarian, and lifeless. Even moral science 
is no exception to this condemnation. That philosophy which 
attempts to explore the nature of things, or the facts of existence, 
while it refuses to recognize their divine Original, their relations 
to man’s spiritual nature, and their ultimate purpose, tends to the 
degradation even of humanity itself. We shall fully realize this, if 
we consider the principles of the positive philosophy, its authentic 
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results, and the consequent narrowness of the field to which 
all science is limited by its scope and tendency. The philosophy 
which ignores the God of the Bible and its fundamental truths, 
which discards a personal God and the distinct personality and 
responsibility of man, whatever else may be said of it, can cer- 
tainly bear no comparison in true dignity and elevation with the 
science of biblical theology. However magnificent its preten- 
sions, in its dealings with the infinite and the absolute, it soon 
becomes insipid and profitless. Its end is soon reached, or 
vanishes in a vista of mist and obscurity. It strikes away the 
elements of the highest science when it takes away the facts of 
individual consciousness and responsibility, and of a conscious, 
personal, intelligent, and active Deity ; and it withdraws us from 
the clear atmosphere of eternal truth into the poisonous fogs of 
human speculation. 

From this position we are enabled to see what is the object of 
theology as a practical work; with what purpose and on what 
principles the constructor of a system should proceed. The 
object of the theologian is to set out in a systematized form this 
great science, and the digested results of his investigations of 
the truths of Scripture. The materials of his science are here 
furnished to his hands; the knowledge is rendered certain by the 
source from which it proceeds. It is his duty, then, to place 
these elemental truths thus given him in a clear light; to estab- 
lish, by fair and legitimate reasoning, others cognate to them ; to 
show the relations of the several parts of truth to one another; 
and to combine all the parts into one consistent and compact 
whole. He seeks to construct a scheme of religious truth which 
shall have a beginning, middle, and end; a body of divinity 
which shall have a heart as well as a frame, and be inspired 
with the life of divine and practical truth. Here perhaps often 
arises a misapprehension, which operates as a prejudice against 
the whole idea of systematic theology. It is assumed that the 
construction of a system is simply the passing of the lifeless corpse 
of truth under the dissecting knife of the anatomist; or the re- 
construction of the skeleton from the dry and withered bones 
of facts and doctrines involved in religion. It is forgotten that 
religion has a practical, as well as a theoretical side, and that it 
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includes duties as well as dogmas ; that, indeed, the very dogmas 
and principles are instinct with life, and cannot be duly stated 
even without the continual impression of their practical relations 
to men, and of the life and vivifying power which abides in them. 
The science of theology cannot be understood, or exhibited even, 
as a science, by the simple enunciation and comprehension of the 
formulas in which its facts are presented. There is a unity and 
harmony, and a life also, in all its parts; and the life and light 
must be thoroughly combined, in order that the life may become 
practically the light of men. Other sciences may only reach the 
intellect ; this penetrates to the heart. Other sciences may deal 
in abstractions ; this is concrete and practical. As the science 
of chemistry is made practical by its application to the arts of 
life, so this science is practical in the bringing home of its truths 
to the hearts, the consciousness, and the wants of men, and to 
the conduct of human life. It is, therefore, a caricature of the 
office of the theologian, and a perversion of his duty, when a 
system of theology is constructed on principles which overlook 
these obvious characteristics of religious truth. Its facts and 
principles are not to be merely dead specimens of the life from 
which they were drawn; a cabinet of fossils. They are not to 
be constructed and used like the preserved anatomies of science, 
which are kept merely for demonstration ; nor like the pressed 
leaves of the forest, which retain indeed their form and color, but 
have parted with their life. The truths of religion, when com- 
pacted into a system, must still retain their fidelity to nature, their 
roundness and completeness, their mutual adjustments, their life, 
and their quickening energy. A true system of theology should 
be so constructed that the individual strength, and the alliance 
of the several parts, their order and harmony, and their vitality, 
shall be manifest. Hach part may be removed and examined 
separately ; but the mind is not satisfied until it is replaced in its 
appropriate position, and its nice adjustments and relations are 
discovered. So likewise the whole system may be taken in at one 
comprehensive view ; but even such acursory glance reveals many 
distinct elements of truth, and their symmetrical order and co- 
herence. It must be the study and aim of the theologian, on 
whatever scale he may lay out his plans, to work out such a system. 
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It must be his purpose to exhibit the truth of God, the knowledge 
of him, his works and purposes, his law, and his relations to men, 
— truth which relates both to doctrine and practice, — in sucha 
manner as to hold forth the majestic and exact proportion of faith, 
and to evince that it all tends to the life and salvation of men. 
The question as to the order in which asystem of theology may 
best be constructed, we shall not discuss, although it involves, 
thoughts of interest and importance. It may be that the best start- 
ing-point of theological investigation has not yet been reached, — 
the point from which the whole field may be most clearly seen, and 
in departing from which we shall be able most readily and ex- 
actly to explore every section of it. It may be that the key- 
note of that divine harmony which sha'l gather into itself all the 
strains of truth relating to God, to man, and to the universe, has 
not yet been exactly struck. Amid the various plans of theolo- 
gical study, we are not called upon to affirm which is best of all, 
or the true model of dogmatic theology. The old systems of the 
reformers, and of subsequent times, certainly commend them- 
selves, by an easy and natural method; by the clearness and 
accuracy of their statements; by the fair proportions of each part ; 
and by the general impression of scriptural authority and com- 
pleteness which they leave on the mind. Whether they deal too 
largely with the objective, to the neglect of the subjective — 
whether they are deficient in preparation to meet the present 
advance of other sciences, and the present aspects of hostility to 
Christianity, or of error in its doctrines,—is a fair topic of inquiry. 
How far also didactic theology as an affirmative science is to deal 
with polemics, may be guestioned. It may be regarded as the 
special duty of systematic theology to lay down and unfold truth, 
with its evidence and confirmation; leaving the rebutting of 
individual error, and the assailing of erroneous systems, as another 
sphere of study and labor. Practically, however, these things 
cannot be entirely separated. How far, also, the investigations 
of mental philosophy and of natural science are to be permitted 
to come in, and mould the science of theology, is a very impor- 
tant question. The mere method of theological investigations is 
a matter of minor importance, though not of indifference, pro- 
vided, there. be correct views as to the sources from which its 
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truths and their authority are to be derived. If these points are 
held aright, each method will result in the establishment of the 
same systems of truth. The degree of their practical utility will 
depend upon the cast of mind of those who employ them, and the 
precise purpose for which they are employed. It is without 
doubt true that the method most generally in use of discussing, 
arranging, and studying theological truth, will obtain, as yet, the 
largest number of suffrages. 

It is probably too late to conduct any successful assaults against 
systems of theology. ‘The scicnce has been violently assailed, 
its utility questioned, its principles doubted, its object depreci- 
ated, its very right to be, challenged. This has been done with 
various motives ; sometimes from a real, though mistaken respect 
for the word of God, and a fear of its corruption by human 
mixture ; sometimes by those whose own minds by native 
structure, or whose opinions from want of arrangement, have 
refused to come into the bounds of system; sometimes by those 
whose laxness of views and license of speculation are restrained 
by the bulwarks of systematized truth. But there seems to be 
little weight and no convincing power in any of the arguments 
usually alleged against theological systems. It is sometimes 
assumed that it is impossible to form any science of religious truth, 
because its topics are matters of faith and not of absolute know- 
ledge, and are to be received on moral evidence, and not as the 
result of demonstrations; or, in other words, that religion is nota 
matter of opinion, but of the heart, while systems address themselves 
only to the intellect. It is even maintained that attempts at sys- 
tematic and scientific exhibitions of religions are injurious to piety, 
and tend to cramp and stifle the spiritual affections of the soul. 
But, in the admission of such a prejudice, it is forgotten that the 
truths of religion are essentially practical ; and that it is only in- 
telligent conceptions of truth on which the affections of the heart 
can legitimately work. Faith is the appointed instrument by 
which the sphere of divine truth is to be opened to the soul, and 
its sublime contents to be apprehended. It is the evidence of 
things not seen; and it stands in no opposition to a right science 
of these things. That piety, too, which is injured by bringing it 
to the test of orderly and consistent truth, and which must discard 
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any portion of such truth for its establishment and comforting 
power, must be mystical and unpractical, as well as mistaken. 
Sometimes there may be an impression that to systematize the 
truths of religion is to stiffen and harden in ice that which the 
Bible itself has left warm and untrammelled; or that it is 
contempt put upon the divine revelation, and a covert insinuation 
that it is imperfect, or at least not set forth in the wisest form 
for the instruction of men. Yet how absurd to infer that it im- 
plies any disparagement of the word of God, or exposes to danger 
our reverence for it, to insist that it should be studied with earnest 
diligence, that we may draw outof it the great principles of truth, 
and their mutual relations! If systems are sometimes perverted 
in practice, to the overshadowing of the Bible, that is no argu- 
ment against their proper construction and legitimate use. Be 
it that the Bible itself is not written in the form of abstract 
propositions and systematic statements, or of logical reasoning. 
We are not indeed prepared to admis this statement as so palpa- 
bly and manifestly true as is sometimes supposed. Still, the 
word of God is to be studied as well as read, — its truths are to 
be learned and digested; and men can scarcely do this at all, 
without consciously or unconsciously throwing the results they 
gain into systematic form. Indeed, systems arise by necessity. 
It is not possible to avoid the formation of them. They are 
developed and perfected by the very questionings of unbelief, and 
its assaults upon the Scriptures, or some of their doctrines. 
These compel severer examinations into the teachings of the 
Bible, and into the relations and dependence of its parts, and of 
the doctrines which it exhibits. Moreover, that element of the 
human mind which demands the classification of our knowledge 
on any subject, and the reduction of it to a consistent system, 
will assert its claims ; and the mind will tend towards the adjust- 
ment and the clear view of the relations of the truths it holds. 
This is confirmed by the history of the church. Not to insist 
upon Paul’s form of sound words, the early creeds were incipient 
attempts at systematizing truth. The instructions given to 
catechumens were of the same character. As more critical ex- 
amination into the Scriptures proceeded, and as errors were 
developed, the natural result was precise and systematic state- 
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ments of doctrine ; first of particular doctrines, and then of 
their inter-dependence. Systematic theology, therefore, is the 
natural out-growth of investigations into the Scriptures, and of 
the thorough examination of their doctrines. It is not the a 
priort investigations of the human mind to which the teachings 
of the Bible are shaped and bent. It is not the shortening or 
lengthening on a Procrustean bed of those dogmas which the 
Scriptures have left large and free. We fear that those who 
disparage, and perhaps ridicule it, either misapprehend its 
sphere and purpose, or are hostile to the science, because it 
exhibits certain truths as of the system of faith which are not 
agreeable, and which might be blinked by the skilful avoidance 
or more skilful interpretation of single hard texts, or which may 
be safely defied by a rejection of the laws and practice of logic. 
Although much has been gained in the prosecution of this 
science, its work is not yet complete. We have no idea, indeed, 
that any real discoveries are to be made in the sphere of divine 
truth. We look for no additions to the fundamental principles of 
the science, and no overthrow of those so generally received. 
We have no idea that any new forms of doctrine are to be added 
to the circle of faith. Itis absurd to suppose it. Attempts of 
this kind lead to the undermining, and tend to the destruction, 
sooner or later, of the whole system of Christian doctrines. Nor 
is it at all probable that the system of truth will undergo any 
radical modification in its statements, or in the adjustment of its 
parts; nor will clear light be thrown upon its inherent difficulties 
and obscurities. There will be no revolution in the common faith 
of the church; and the problems of theology will remain to be 
solved. Still, the completzness of the system has not yet been 
gained. Particular portions may demand re-examination; and 
the consistency of the whole may, perhaps, be set in a clearer 
light. While the assaults of error may be more triumphantly 
met, and truth itself gain by the conflict, particular forms of ar- 
gument and defence may be abandoned, and new ones adopted. 
Thus the glorious system of doctrines taught in the Scriptures 
may come to appear still more symmetrical and harmonious, and 
be exhibited in a manner more effective, and more worthy of its 
divine Author. We may liken the system of theological science 
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to a mighty temple which it has taken ages to complete. We 
anticipate the time when the work shall be accomplished, and the 
structure shall rise in its finished glory. It will then appear that 
the materials were not created by the workmen who have wrought 
upon it, but drawn from the quarries and mines in which God 
first placed them. The work of men has been to find their pre- 
destined harmony, and then adjust them. At the completion of 
the structure it will be found that some have deposited and ar- 
ranged the firm foundation-stones; others have carried up the 
work tier upon tier; others have raised the towers and spires; 
some have finished and adorned the various apartments ; some 
have removed the rubbish which error, negligence, and indolence 
had suffered to accumulate from time to time; some have been 
content to encourage the hearts of the workmen against the 
scoffing Sanballats of one age or another, or to forge and sharpen 
the implements with which the work has been wrought. But, 
when the whole shall be completed, the design will be seen to be 
only to magnify and to set forth in clearer lustre, and in varied 
forms, the exhaustless riches of that divine truth from which all 
was constructed. 

II. What, then, are the sources of theology? Where is the 
builder to find his materials? Whence is the theologian to draw 
the facts and principles out of which he is to construct his sys- 
tem ? 

The answer will be anticipated, — it is from the word of God. 
The sources of religious knowledge and the standard of religious 
belief are here. The theologian is to draw from the Bible those 
truths which make up its system of doctrine and of practice. It 
has been remarked that Christianity is the only religion which 
contains doctrines. It is, therefore, the only one which is capa- 
ble of being digested into system. This peculiarity arises from 
the fact that it is the only religion which is based upon truth. 
The heathen mythologies, elegant and tasteful as some have been 
pleased to consider them, were only a congeries of fancies, — wild 
inventions of the religio-ethical imagination. They were mere 
caricatures of those first truths which seemed to lie at the basis 
of some of their elements ; or rather they were shocking corrup- 
tions of old principles, — a deformed and shapeless mass, com- 
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pounded of ancient truths, adulterated with a depraved human 
reason. Modern impostures, former or more recent, are not re- 
ligions of doctrines, containing systems enveloped within them. 
Their books are not complete and finished revelations, holding a 
scientific system, in posse. But the Scriptures contain truths, 
dogmas, facts; and hence are amenable to a true scientific treat- 
ment. We assume here that in the Scriptures alone is found 
the knowledge which, as the first element in every science, is to 
be the basis of theology, and is essential to its very existence. 
We also assume the certainty of this knowledge. We accept the 
Bible as a divine revelation, convinced of its supernatural origin, 
and of its claims to our veneration and obedience, both by its 
internal marks of divinity, and by those invincible external testi- 
monies with which the divine care has girt it round. We 
disparage neither the internal nor the external evidence, but rest 
upon both. We have no sympathy with that fashion which de- 
cries the force and validity of the external evidences for Christi- 
anity. Nevertheless, let each mind reach the conclusion stated 
in the way best adapted to its own characteristics. But from the 
point thus gained we are ready to repeat the position, that the 
Bible is the source of all systematic theology. Here are found 
the materials for this science. 

It is a first principle, that we are to rely implicitly upon the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. The only substantial basis of 
theology is the certainty of the facts and principles on which it 
is founded. The doctrine of inspiration is, therefore, the chief 
buttress of the whole structure. Ifthis be denied, everything 
is unstable ; and, like a fortress erected on quicksand, the system 
is rather a source of danger than a defence to those who have 
sheltered themselves within it. We are compelled, therefore, to 
rest the whole weight of our science upon the inspiration of the 
Bible. This we must maintain. If we are to have any theology, 
any system of religious truth, we must set out with the declara- 
tion that this book is a revelation from God. We mean by this 
that the book is God’s book; the doctrines are of God ; the prin- 
ciples are from above; the words are the words of the Holy 
Spirit. Its contents are such as the Spirit intended they should 
be, when working through the human instruments he employed, 
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in accordance with their mental constitutions and characteristics, 
he put before the world in their objective form those truths which 
were to be thenceforth received as God’s declarations to men. 
The skeptical tendencies of the times, as is natural, assail this 
doctrine. ‘The opponents of revelation are aware, that, if this 
foundation be destroyed, its defences will fall, one by one, into 
their hands. We would, therefore, countenance no prevarication, 
no uncertainty, no hesitation, no concessions to the spirit of the 
age, on this point. The Bible is not merely the record of a reve- 
lation. It is not a declaration of God’s truth for substance of 
doctrine, with some lapses of human error and ignorance. It is 
not the vague and shadowy expression of the subjective state of 
certain men, peculiarly elevated in their conceptions of truth, 
and thus inspired, as genius is always inspired. It is not a reve- 
lation which man makes of God; but it is the revelation which 
God himself makes to man, through man. This first principle 
being conceded, we are prepared to claim that the Bible is the 
only authoritative source of theology. As the exclusive revela- 
tion from God, it asserts its lofty pre-eminence. We have, now, 
a foundation on which to build. We have a standard by which 
to try the doctrines which men offer as pertaining to the science 
of religion. We have a voice,— the voice which spake the uni- 
verse into being; speaking truth, and truth only, in distinct 
utterances, and categorical declarations. But if this fundamen- 
tal point be denied, or weakened by equivocal statements, the 
whole aspect of the question is changed. Our foundation is only 
sand, our standard is only a sliding scale, our voice is changed 
into the Sibylline utterances of a variable human reason. What 
science of theological truth is to be gathered from such sources 
as these? What knowledge can be gained on those topics which 
concern men’s highest interests and immortal hopes? It is only 
the knowledge which shall vanish away, or which is continually 
changing its grounds and its forms. 

Several characteristics of the doctrines of the Bible as a 
source of religious knowledge, are wrapped up in this statement 
as to its divine authority. We can only name them. It follows 
that whatever the Bible declares on any topic is absolute and 


final. There is no appeal to any other tribunal, and the cause 
8 
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which is against us here can be carried to no other bar. When 
we have found the teachings of the Scripture on any point of re- 
ligious truth or duty, we are to receive them implicitly. We 
must bow to them. Here is an end of the matter. When, 
therefore, men fret and rail about any thing which is plainly 
taught in the Bible, we are not concerned to answer them, ex- 
cept for their good. We are not bound to follow them into any 
other court, and plead there. We demur to the jurisdiction. 
Hence, also, the declarations of the word of God are certain. 
They are not liable to question or doubt. There is no mistake 
in its inculcations, no liability to error, no vacillation or uncer- 
tainty. As God is true, who is the author of this revelation, his 
word to men cannot be yea and nay: it must be yea. It is the 
affirmation of unerring wisdom; and the immutable certainty 
which dwells in the Infinite Mind becomes objective in the truth 
which is uttered. Moreover, if the Scriptures be a revelation 
from God, their doctrines must be clear to the apprehension of 
men, to the extent and for the objects designed. It is a relative 
clearness indeed, yet one which answers fully its purpose. Just 
as facts and principles in natural science are clear, so far as they 
were designed to be made use of practically, so are those of 
revelation. We are not insensible to the mysteries of the one 
any more than of the other ; yet in neither case is there in these 
any interference with the transparency of the revelation made. 
Nor do we overlook the necessity of study and investigation to 
reach conclusions, and gain the meaning of the things hard to be 
understood, in the one case, any more than in the other; yet in 
neither case is it an error to say that the facts and principles are 
clearly made known. For the true point to be investigated in 
employing the Bible as the source of religious science is, what 
does it teach; and not how, or why. When Nicodemus-questions 
are the fruit of our culpable ignorance of what we ought to know, 
they may be rebuked, and yet answered for instruction. When 
they are the fruit of infidelity or rationalistic pride, they are to 
be rebuked and answered for the triumph of the truth. We re- 
peat: the teachings of the Bible are distinct and clear, for the 
end designed, on all topics of religious knowledge on which it 
proposes to give light to men. We may add, that, as a revela- 
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tion from God, the instructions of the Bible are also sufficient. 
It is adequate to all the purposes of a system of religion, as it 
is sufficient for the salvation of men. No other truth is to be 
sought from other sources by which we are either to anticipate 
or to supplement these divine communications. 

We are not disposed to admit any other sources of systematic 
theology than the Holy Scriptures, nor to yield to any other a 
co-ordinate authority. There is no other fountain from which 
the pure waters are to be drawn but this. This is the Protestant 
doctrine ; opposed alike to rationalism and superstition. We 
may, however, briefly pass in review the various claimants to 
authority and influence in the construction of a system of faith. 
What position, then, do the manifestations which God makes of 
himself out of the Scriptures, including creation and providence, 
occupy as a source of knowledge? It need not be asserted that 
they give no knowledge whatever of God. We need not deny 
that it is possible to draw from them arguments for the divine 
existence ; nor that they were intended to furnish illustrations of 
God’s nature and character. The Scriptures themselves seem to’ 
justify such statements as these. But they are certainly no ade- 
quate source of a true theology ; for they furnish no light at all 
on points fundamental and indispensable. Even the light which 
might reveal some truths of natural religion is so refracted and 
dimmed by the atmosphere of sin, through which it must enter 
the human mind, that it makes its objects manifest only partially 
and indistinctly. God does not make himself known in crea- 
tion in aspects suited to the necessities of sinners. The works 
of God are not an antecedent shadowing out of his revelation. 
They hold no co-ordinate authority with it. They do not even 
confirm its teachings in their most vital points ; and it is folly to 
look to them as our guide and instructor in divine knowledge. 

But do not reason and philosophy justly claim the place of 
guides and endorsers in the reduction of religious truth to a 
science? It seems impossible to allow their claim, any more 
than the former. Reason is not the arbiter and judge in mat- 
ters of religion. For, not to say that reason is not capable of 
discerning the things of the spirit, and is involved in the degra- 
dation and wreck of the fall, the testimony of experience is sufli- 
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cient to decide this question. There is neither stability, consis- 
tency, nor certainty in the doctrines of simple reason, on religious 
or even moral topics. Thus evincing her own imperfection, by 
perpetual illustrations, is it not arrogance in her to assume the 
office of deciding upon, of receiving or rejecting, truth, 
which comes in a divine relation? Is it not vain for her to as- 
sume that she is a supreme intelligence, a final judge, in the 
very face of her blindness and her failures? Is it not arrogance 
in philosophy to claim a jurisdiction superior to, or even co-ordin- 
ate with revelation, when its premises are so uncertain, its pro- 
cesses so varying, its results so vacillating? We deny, then, the 
authority of reason in matters of faith. For what is human 
reason, after all, but my reason? So that every man is an 
authority to himself. We are convinced that reason is so 
clogged by ignorance, so blinded by selfish prejudice, and hurried 
away by passion, that it can furnish no reliable oracles. Instead 
of pandering to human pride and sanctioning error, as it too 
often does, it may well decline all such assumptions. Indeed a 
sanctified and self-knowing reason will do this. It will be con- 
tent, as it returns from its widest explorations, with humility to 
seek shelter in the ark of the Bible. 

From another quarter the inquiry arises, Is not tradition, or in 
another form the church, a source of religious knowledge? Do 
not its decisions claim by right a place in the science of theolo- 
gy? It is scarcely necessary to assert that there is no founda- 
tion for the claim of binding traditionary truths, and an infallible 
church. The impossibility of transmitting traditions in an uncor- 
rupted form, the want of any definite standard by which they 
are to be judged, the continual experience of the uncertainty of 
this kind of testimony, the practical impeachment of the Scrip- 
tures thus made, the arrogance and lack of evidence for the 
claim of infallibility on the part of the church,— compel us to 
reject them. ‘The latest form of this theory, drawn out by a 
convert to the Romish church, is a modification of that of Mon- 
tanus, and rests upon the idea of a development of truth. It 
admits the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of the application of 
the old canon, as to what has been received, always, every- 
where, and by all; although, by an accommodating faith, it may 
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still be made to serve a purpose. It asserts as its characteristic 
that there are germs of truth in the. Scriptures and in tradition, 
not fully opened at first, but to be opened in the lapse of time. 
At length, assuming their full proportions, they become articles 
of faith, and, sealed by infallible authority, are entitled to a place 
in the creed of Christendom. Such a power was recently exer- 
cised in the admission of the dogma of the immaculate concep- 
tion. Such a power, also, has heretofore produced the whole 
array of Romish corruptions of the faith ; and hereafter may 
authorize we know not what additions to the present scheme 
of dogmas. Such a theory may claim some merit for ingenuity, 
but is most manifestly unsound, unreasonable, encompassed with 
insuperable difficulties, and manifestly invented to cover, with a 
pretended authority, additions to and corruptions of the truth of 
God. We cannot, therefore, consent to find our sources of religi- 
ous knowledge in the church; we cannot bow to its decisions, and 
hear its teachings. For what is the church? What are its de- 
cisions ? What is their hold upon my conscience? What if she 
teaches plain error? She has done it. What if she endorses 
immorality, or idolatry ? What if her authority is vague and 
contradictory ? How can a series or collection of fallibles make 
an infallible? Where is her authority to dictate to me, and her 
responsibility back of that which she imposes upon me? Where 
is her right to claim my homage? No! it will not do to hear 
the church, and accept her dogmas. There are too many diffi- 
culties and irrational assumptions in her claims, to make it possi- 
ble to-repose quietly under her shade. 

The spirit of all these attempts to destroy the sole authority of 
the Scriptures, as the source of religious knowledge, is clearly 
seen in their results. That they subordinate the word of God 
and shake its power, and that they tend to bring in another gospel, 
is as plain as that they arise from a repugnance to or dissatis- 
faction with the doctrines of the Scriptures. They are not of 
the light, and therefore they seek to hide it with their darkness. 

We fall back, then, upon the absolute authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and look to them as the only source of systematic 
theology. In the language of one of the school-men, tota sapi- 
entia est ibt principaliter contenta et fontaliter. Neither reason, 
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nor philosophy, nor the church, is to take the place of the Holy 
Scriptures as the source of divine truth, and of faith as the organ 
of its reception. ‘This we hold to be the only safe ground. With- 
out doubt men need an authority in regard to the doctrines and 
duties of religion. We must have something which shall settle 
the inquiries and silence the cavillings of the human mind, some- 
thing which shall demand its submission, and claim its obedience. 
But we can find this nowhere else but in the book of God. This 
is our source of truth, our exclusive teacher, and our judge of 
strife. ‘* For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. 
Where is the wise ? where is the scribe? where is the disputer 
of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world? For, after that in the wisdom of God the world by wis- 
dom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe.” 

Let us glance now at the implements which the theologian is to 
employ in constructing his system from these sources. Here 
there ic scope for the use of reason, and all the powers of the 
human mind. ‘The system is to be built up from these materials ; 
but it is to be by laborious industry, by patient research, and by 
riveted and conclusive logic. Scripture criticism is the main in- 
strument. The principles of interpretation, principles which 
reason and common sense furnish, are to be applied to this book. 
Its true meaning is to be elicited in each passage, so far as 
light can be thrown upon it by the rules of exegesis and by the in- 
vestigations of science and learning. The history of the church 
also gives great help in constructing the science of religion. As 
it is arecord of the history of doctrines ; of the movements of 
the human mind in its investigations of the Scriptures, and its 
excursions into the regions of speculation; of the errors which 
have gained currency ; and of the contests through which truth 
has passed, and the manner of her victory,— it is of incalculable 
value to the theologian. He cannot afford to do without it. He 
cannot, in each successive generation, undertake his task as if 
none had ventured upon it before him. It is absurd to overlook 
the labors of others in the field of systematic theology ; as absurd 
as for the devotee of any other science to set out upon his caree 
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of investigation with an absolute disregard of all that has been 
done by his predecessors. There have been giants in former 
days: how unreasonable to ignore the monuments of their skill, 
sagacity, industry, prayerful study, and success! Nor can the 
theologian afford to pass by or to be ignorant of the investiga- 
tions and results in natural science, of recentdays. For he may 
use them, where they are well ascertained, to elucidate divine 
truth, as well as to repel assaults which may be made from those 
quarters. So also the analogy of faith yields great assistance in 
the systematizing of divine truth. It is not an infallible guide 
indeed, but only a subsidiary help, and yet a very valuable one. 
For whatever manifestly breaks the consistency and unity which 
must hold among the doctrines of the Scriptures, or is palpably in- 
consistent with the harmony of theirsystem, has upon it the manifest 
mark of error. It must be thrown aside, or altered in some of its 
forms and proportions, or it remains an excrescence upon the 
general system. ‘Theological systems are sometimes deformed 
by these tumors. Sometimes they are little else than a col- 
lection of them, with scarce healthy body of truth enough to 
carry about these unsightly and offensive outgrowths. They 
should be cleared of these, and brought into closer conformity 
with the proportion of faith. 

Starting with the principles which we have thus laid down, 
employing these instruments of his art, gathering illustrations for 
the elucidation of truth from the whole kingdom of nature, and 
levying contributions from every other science, the theologian has 
before him a task as fascinating as it is noble. Yet he will fail 
in reaching his purpose, if he do not invoke and gain the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to lead him into truth. Without his 
divine help, all investigation, however correctly or skilfully con- 
ducted, will fail of its best end. No learning, no scientific skill, 
no dialectic power, no acuteness of intellect, no knowledge of lan- 
guage or of history, will insure success. They will not preserve 
from error, nor inspire the system with that life, — that verisimi- 
litude to the doctrines of grace contained in the gospel, — which 
only can make it complete and natural. An ungodly man may 
investigate abstract truth very carefully, and with wonderful 
acumen and learning; but as he has not imbibed, so he will not 
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succeed in holding forth, the spirit and life of this divine science. 
‘“‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand ali mys- 
teries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 

III. Our third object is to inquire into the uses of theology. 
We shall briefly speak of its service to the truth, to the teacher, 
and to the preacher. 

Scientific theology is of great service to the truth. The 
church has been and is destined to be largely indebted to her 
theologians. It is not true that their labors have cramped her 
energies, crippled her activity, or retarded her development. On 
the contrary, they have sustained an important and effective part 
in the history of her progress. Godliness is the only real life of 
the church ; and, to promote a scriptural, intelligent, and well- 
balanced piety, truth is essential. We are continually in danger 
of practical errer here, and of acting upon the idea that the life 
of the church is indicated by her forms, or by the talents and 
eloquence of her ministers, or by her worldly prosperity, or by 
her spasmodic outbursts of zeal, rather than by her love for and 
acceptance of the great evangelical system of life and salvation 
which the gospel reveals. Under the influence of such erroneous 
views, many depreciate the creeds, confessions of faith, and 
theologies of the church. They undervalue and Jay upon the 
shelf her symbols, or explain them away, or vote them antiquated 
in an age of progress. But the church should fully understand 
that truth is her life and power, and that her systems of doctrine 
are a genuine expression of that life. There is room for exhor- 
tation to the church to value, hold fast, and give vitality to her 
systems of faith, if she would keep herself pure and uncorrupt. 
She should not do this indeed in the spirit of bigoted attachment 
to mere forms, or of illiberal failure to recognize the good there 
is in others. The idea of infallibility should not be transferred 
from the Bible to her creeds and systems. She should not cling 
with extreme tenacity to every shred of the garment she has thus 
woven, nor substitute her formulas for the decisions of the final 
arbiter. Still the church owes it tu herself to act upon the con- 
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viction that she has the divine verity in those systems which are 
the symbols of her faith. Is this a time to negotiate compromises 
with error, and to dilute our systems in obedience to its demands ? 
Is it a time to build up a middle platform, on which we may stand 
to welcome wrong doctrine on the one hand, and truth on the 
other, in a vain endeavor to link together the opposing parties ? 
Is it the day to undervalue our established standards? It is 
rather the time to gather more closely and firmly around the 
systems which have been constructed as the exponents of sound 
doctrine. Let us hold fast the old confessions, and stand on the 
old platforms. Let us drill our recruits and keep step ourselves 
to the music of the old systems, until we can find a more inspir- 
ing and correct harmony. Let us value the old truth, in the old 
forms. 

There are various uses which systematic theology serves in 
reference to the truth. When vague and mistaken ideas have 
gained ground as to the doctrines of the gospel, the scientific 
treatment of them brings them out again in precision and correct- 
ness. By unfolding the precise meaning of the forms in which 
doctrines are received, doubts and mistakes are often removed, 
and the foundations again become settled. Such a service was 
rendered to the church in the early centuries in reference to the 
doctrine of the trinity. For when it became a topic of ques- 
tioning, and there began to arise those heresies which must needs 
be, systematic investigation tried both opinions and words; and 
from the apparent clashing and confusion the doctrine was 
brought out, fully and roundly stated, to the general acceptance of 
the church. We have reason to be grateful to the fathers and 
councils who so thoroughly investigated and settled the topics 
connected with it, and the forms in which it is expressed. Has 
any thing really been added to it since? Has not the church 
received, and will she not continue to hold, substantially the views 
then stated ? But, in addition to this settling of doctrines, sys- 
tems of theology also help to preserve them from generation to 
generation. It is difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge a whole 
system from the faith of the church. Isolated and disconnected 
truths might be assailed with a greater chance of success, as is 
readily seen when they are embraced by those who otherwise 
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hold to a false system. They are often unable to defend the 
very truth they embrace. On the other hand, erroneous doc- 
trines, regarded singly, often have a plausibility and power which 
they lose when an attempt is made either to incorporate them into 
an established system of faith, or to construct a new scheme 
from them. They cannot be brought into harmony with one an- 
other, nor with the general analogy of faith. They must either 
be practically abandoned, or made the starting-point of new sys- 
tems ; in the attempt after which their advocates often grow 
weary and break down, or happily come to a better mind. Sys- 
tems of theology and symbols of faith are therefore of use to 
conserve and maintain the truth. Some old creed may be the 
rallying-point of defence against error ; for it is hard for Chris- 
tians to break away from old forms of doctrine, and cast aside 
their attachment to them. In assigning this service to systems 
of theology, we do not claim that they perform it completely. 
No barriers can fully exclude error, or prevent the evil results of 
vain speculation. We know that truth may be contained in creeds 
and systems without vivifying the very church which professes to 
accept them, and without quickening the ministrations of those 
who profess to preach them. It may be embalmed there. Yet 
even in such a case its vital power is not gone. It is nota 
mummy from which the spirit has forever departed. It is pre-or- 
dained to a resurrection. When a true biblical theology is 
again demanded by the piety of the church, and its consciousness 
of its own wants, these creeds and systems will again be fruitful 
in good results. 

We suggest, in the next place, that the theological teacher may 
also derive great service from the scientific treatment of theology, 
and from systems already in existence. It is indeed impossible 
to teach any branch of knowledge without adopting some system. 
Every teacher must have his knowledge thoroughly digested, 
and thrown into scientific form as far as it extends. Matured 
systems are also an invaluable aid to the teacher. ‘They help to 
give precision and accuracy to his own views and statements, and 
to mark out boundaries and set up guides to his progress. By 
the past labors of others he is thus aided in shaping in con- 
sistency and harmony the truth which he holds. Teachers of 
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this generation are certainly largely indebted to those able men 
of former days who have severally wrought out portions of the 
system of faith, and adjusted them in their proper places. While 
it is not the office of a teacher simply to retail the systems of 
others, it would be, on the other hand, folly to overlook and 
despise them. It is certainly useless, as well as injurious to the 
faith of the church, tor every teacher of theology to propose 
the discovery or invention of anew system. The new and 
the old should be combined. While the works of the fathers of 
theology are diligently searched, and the materials which they 
have used and their modes of investigation studied, it may be- 
come necessary to throw the truth into new shapes, to sustain it 
by new arguments, and adapt it to new forms of opposition. 
Nor is the study of erroneous systems unserviceable. Fami- 
liarity with the false principles on which they are constructed, 
and with their specious defence, is indispensable to one who would 
wisely and effectively defend and maintain the doctrines of the 
gospel. 

Theology is also of indispensable importance to the preacher. 
It is trite to say that the truth of God is the subject of his mi- 
nistrations, and the vital element of all that he utters. Every 
preacher is in some sense “set for the defence of the gospel.” 
He may not be called to assume the attitude of a public contro- 
versialist ; but he is to exhibit the divine word in its opposition 
to skepticism, to false doctrines, and to the prejudices, passions, 
and blindness of men. It does not accomplish the work appro- 
priate to his office merely to give utterance to the ebullitions of 
pious feeling, and to indulge in harangues without order, method, 
or force. It is an office which demands the intellect as well as 
the heart, and in the exercise of which truth is to be shaped 
in different forms, and adapted to different ends. We need not 
argue that mental power and cultivation are essential in the vo- 
cation of the preacher. While it is true that the simple gospel is 
the means for the conversion and edification of men, and while 
no themes inconsistent with this find their proper place in the 
pulpit, it is also true that this will tax the energies of the 
strongest and the resources of the fullest mind. It has been 
well said, that the object of study to a large degree is to substi- 
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tute a clear knowledge for an obscure one. The preacher is to 
develop those views which lie obscurely before him, and to study 
them until they become transparent and vivid, that he may pre- 
sent them with perspicuity and force to others. In this way he 
is to have his senses exercised, to discern the truth. The import- 
ance of faithful study to the preacher cannot be exaggerated. 
“To be still searching what we know not, by what we know, 
still closing up truth to truth as we find it (for all her body is 
homogeneal and proportional), — this is the golden rule in theolo- 
gy.” It is the rule by which he who preaches the truths of the 
gospel should be governed. 

Now, our theology is assumed to contain the truth. And its 
scientific arrangement is indispensable to its right investigation 
and intelligent survey. In this form it can best be grasped and 
handled ; it may thus be contemplated, compared, and analysed. 
The right use of system, therefore, will be of use to the preacher 
in various ways. It will help to give him furniture for his office. 
Whatever may be the case with evangelists, and those who rotate 
from place to place, it is certain that preachers who look to per- 
manence in their relation, and who are to seek the edification of 
the same people from year to year, cannot do without full prepa- 
ration, and thorough and patient investigation. They must be 
men of study as well as of prayer, and they should grow con- 
stantly in enlargement of mind; in strength and vigor of intel- 
lect, and facility in exhibiting the doctrines of the gospel. ‘The 
possession and command of systematic knowledge will greatly aid 
the preacher in these respects. It will furnish him with mate- 
rials, and teach him how to use them. It wiil enable him to bring 
assertions to their proper tests, and to expose and refute error. 
A preacher, therefore, should be always in some measure study- 
ing systems, in order to keep the relations and proportions of 
truth fresh in his remembrance. 

Moreover, the study itself will give clearness to his concep- 
tions and his expressions. Here, often, there is a great defi- 
ciency. ‘I'he preacher fails to obtain distinct views of what he 
wishes to set forth ; and, failing to comprehend it accurately, how 
can he exhibit it to others? What profit can be expected from 
the ministrations of one who failshere? If truth be thus covered 
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with a veil, it cannot be seen in its sharp outlines, and majes- 
tic proportions. A veiled statue pleases because it serves its 
purpose ; the veil is the very element of its beauty. But a dis- 
course enveloped within a veil, however transparent, answers the 
end neither of beauty nor of utility; and often, as with the 
statue, if you strike away the veil, you have nothing left. Now 
the scientific study of theology will tend to secure the needful 
clearness, both by the discipline which it exacts, and by the or- 
derly arrangement of our knowledge which it requires. It will 
enable the preacher also to speak with a higher authority, when 
he knows that what he speaks is in accordance with the great 
system of doctrines which God has revealed. Without the cer- 
tainty derived from such systematic knowledge, he is in danger 
of becoming vacillating and feeble on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a rash and blind leader of the blind. He is either a bold 
adventurer on an unknown sea, risking by his incaution and 
ignorance the charge committed to him, and misleading those 
whom he professes to guide; or else he is always lingering 
amid the shallows only of gospel knowledge, afraid to launch out 
upon its mighty depths. The possession of system will also give 
variety and suitableness to the ministrations of the preacher, and 
help to teach him how to adapt the word in its various propor- 
tions to the wants of his hearers. He will become a wise house- 
holder, able to bring out of his treasury things new and old. 
It is quite unnecessary that by such study he should be made a 
stereotyped man, or a mere theorizer, and a slave to system. If 
he will use it aright, as a scientific collection of gospel verities, 
which he is to shape and employ as circumstances and topics 
may require, it will help to make him eminently a practical man. 
For itis a great mistake to suppose that a practical man is one 
who has no principles to guide him, no system: to work upon, no 
knowledge to put into practice. 

We do not mean to say that every minister can be a learned 
man; but we assert that every minister should seek to know, as 
far as opportunity will permit him, the science of religion which 
he professes to teach. We do not say that unto every one the 
Master hath given ten talents, or even five; but we affirm that 
all the talents God has given should be employed in the most 
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effective way, in his service. We do not say that every man’s 
usefulness will be in proportion to his mental cultivation; but we 
are sure that true usefulness is not promoted by neglect of men- 
tal culture and of systematic study. If, indeed, preaching be 
simply a display of rhetorical pyrotechnics, or an exhibition of 
bold and startling assertions, if its purpose be only to amuse 
or ‘astonish, then preparation for it is one thing: but if preach- 
ing be the solemn exhibition of God’s truth in all its harmony ; if 
it be the rightly dividing of the word, and the defence of it 
against error on the one side and on the other; if it be the 
searching of the thoughts and intents of the heart, with the can- 
dle of the Lord; if it be the right inculcation of duty in its 
principles and various applications ; and if the preacher is to do 
this for years, in the presence of the same audience,— then the 
preparation for it is a different thing, and will require a different 
training. So long, therefore, as this is its character ; so long as 
God’s word needs to be unfolded and explained ; so long as the 
human mind is blinded, and the human heart is hardened; so 
long as men are to be converted, edified, and instructed through 
the ministrations of the gospel ; so long as congregations are to 
be held together, as well as the gospel, scattered in destitute 
places, and isolated houses, — so long will our preachers need 
thorough study, and careful preparation for their work. In that 
preparation, the science of theology must always bear an import- 
ant part. 





Art. VIII. — The Doctrine of Endless Punishment for the Sins 
of this Life unchristian and unreasonable. Two Discourses 
delivered in Hollis Street Church, by Rev. Tuomas Srarr 
Kine. Boston: Crosby, Nichols and Company. 


Tuesk Sermons have awakened something of the interest 
which always attaches to the efforts of a champion. ‘This 
interest was intensified by the fact that the author had invited 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams to give his own views on the subject of 
Future Punishment, in his [Mr. King’s] pulpit, which invitation 
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Dr. Adams accepted and fulfilled. This was a fine introduction 
to the principal act. Although that invitation was expressed in 
the most courteous and catholic manner, and was treated by Dr. 
Adams as being precisely that, and nothing more than that, which 
lay upon its face, still the lookers on have generally regarded it 
as nothing Jess than a gentlemanly ruse on the part of Mr. King, 
to call a wider attention to his own part in the discussion than he 
could have commanded had he been the sole actor in the scene. 
Looking at the subsequent history of the matter, there is as little 
room to doubt that Mr. King, from the first, intended a public 
review of Dr. Adams’s discourse, and took this means to give 
point and eclat to that review, as there is to doubt that Dr. Adams 
accepted the invitation without any forewarning of such a thing. 

To the members of Mr. King’s congregation, and to the two 
denominations generally which he as a sort of theological hybrid 
represents, nothing could be more irksome than to listen to a 
one-sided discussion of a question which by their own theory 
could be of no practical use whatever, and equally irksome 
would have been the preacher’s part in conducting such a dis- 
cussion; while the same thing is clothed with a dramatic inte- 
rest as soon as thrown into the form of challenge, acceptance, and 
rejoinder. 

The natural desire — we might call it passion — which stops the 
rushing tide along the street that they may watch the progress 
and end of a canine controversy, will much more arrest the course 
of ordinary thought and amusement to watch a manly struggle 
between two leading minds upon a fundamental religious doctrine, 
Mr. King was therefore wise in inviting some muscular orthodox 
neighbor to give him a lift on this grave subject, instead of lifting 
at its massiveness alone. He was particularly wise, or as the 
modern term is, happy in the choice of Dr. Adams; for his 
established reputation as a biblical scholar and divine would 
abundantly satisfy that portion of the religious community which 
he represents. Dr. Adams would awaken a more general attention 
to the subject among the other portion of the community than 
any orthodox man in Boston ; while, at the same time, his exceed- 
ingly simple and unambitious style would fail to make any con- 
siderable impression upon that class of minds who had already 
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been carried captive by Mr. King’s showy and sounding periods, 
The result would therefore be, that, in the judgment of Mr. King’s 
particular friends — those whose good opinions he cared to pre- 
serve —he would a ve everything in his own way ; the argument 
would seem to be wholly on the side of the gorgeous demonstra- 
tion: whereas, he might have challenged to this encounter some 
orthodox preacher, who, with much less of solid strength than 
Dr. Adams possesses, would have more of both taste and exercise 
than he in Mr. King’s chosen methods ; and thus, in the popular 
judgment, would divide the honors of the field with him, if indeed 
he did not bear the brightest of them away. 

It is worthy of a passing remark how rarely controversies on 
this question show, upon the other side, a style that bears any 
resemblance to the calm, serious tone of Dr. Adams in his 
sermon on “ God is Love,” and its appendix ; or to the solid scrip- 
tural reasoning of Prof. Barrows’s article on the Future State, in 
the “ Bib. Sac.” of July last. This difference of tone and spirit is 
very significant. The solid parts of these discourses of Mr. King 
have received from the friends of the “ sacrificial theology”’ all the 
attention they merit. Indeed, as to that matter, they had been 
attended to a thousand times before Mr. King’s star ever shone 
on this subject; and as little new can now be said by way of 
answering the obvious difficulties which objectors urge, as they 
can now urge of new difficulties or objections. But we have seen 
as yet no allusion whatever to their more novel and popular qua- 
lities, or that part of them which the author and his friends evident- 
ly regard as their chief strength, as well as ornament. We 
have thought, indeed, that they might regard our brief and sober 
notices of the argament of these discourses something as the 
“‘ great show-man”’ in his palmier days might have read a news- 
paper reporter’s letter from Bridgeport, which letter had utterly 
ignored his oriental country-seat. “ Descriptions of banks, 
bridges, shops, and such like Doric conveniences, — all very well 
in their place; but haven’t the fine arts any place? Have I 
lavished all that wealth and taste in vain? Is this great Iranistan 
which I have builded beneath the notice of even a hungry 
penny-a-liner ?” 

And, truly, there is to them more than a seeming injustice in 
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this oversight. It is what we should complain of as a sub- 
stantive wrong, were their notices of Dr. Adams’s argument to 
pass in silence every part most characteristic of him, and dwell 
upon those paragraphs only which flash and ‘ speak ”’ like those 
of Mr. King. 

It is our present intent to remove occasion for such complaint 
on the part of Mr. King and his friends, by noticing particularly 
those parts or qualities of these sermons which they put forward 
as their “* beauty and bands.” 

It is an established canon in criticism that an author’s habit 
of thought and expression should help interpret his meaning in 
any particular passage. Now the author of these sermons is 
known and esteemed as a very brilliant rhetorician. He astonishes 
and charms his hearers by a rare mastery over sentences. He 
is a skilful word-marshal, and who does not like to see a fine 
muster? Hence his popularity as a lyceum lecturer. However 
much of elegant leisure the more solid and instructive lecturers 
may have, Mr. King is always wanted. He is, in some respects, 
the most popular writer and preacher of the two denominations 
which he equally represents ; being a sort of soft ligament be- 
tween the Chang of Universalism and the Eng of Unitarianism, 
with the largest liberties of both, drawing from the best life of 
both, and shedding back upon each with judicial impartiality his 
coruscations of words as showers of pearls. We are confident 
he will acknowledge the justness of the compliment, even if he 
objects to this public method of offering it, when we call hima 
grand master of style. 

That intellectual habit, taste, genius, or whatever one pleases 
to call it, which gives him this unrivalled popularity, should be 
taken into the account when we try to define the meaning and 
value of the glowing sentences of these sermons. We should 
remember, in these discourses, and especially in the first, which 
considers the language used by Christ concerning the judgment 
and future punishment, that the writer is a rhetorician at home. 
Into this discussion he rushes con amore, for he has already found 
that the Great Teacher is of the same school as himself; viz., a 
poet, or picture-maker, or colorist, “loving indefinite language, 


vast expressions, paradoxes, gorgeous imagery, vivid parables,” 
9 | 
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and of course admiring the same qualities and tastes in his inter- 
preters. To this contest, which is to him a great-word battle, he 
bears down with canvas all spread, streamers flying, and bur- 
nished guns glistening in the sun, surprising all before him. He 
is not at all careful to give the impression of any reserved power ; 
cares little for that part of a ship which lies beneath the surface ; 
has no confidence in that biblical wisdom whose strength some- 
times is to sit still: but, from the very first, is flush of his re- 
sources ; for he knows that his magazine of language is inexhaus- 
tible. 

But, that we may not be charged with falling into the literary 
vice we are condemning, and that too without any apparent pro- 
vocation, we hasten to quote some specimen-passages from these 
sermons. While these quotations will illustrate the particular 
point in hand, viz., the author’s pulpit rhetoric, they will also give 
the reader a bird’s-eye view of his whole system. They will be 
read by some with a melancholy interest, since they exhibit in 
brief, but comprehensively, the philology, and the reasonings 
therefrom, upon which some religious denominations and their 
teachers base, not only their doctrinal theories, but their personal 
hopes of eternal life. 

“‘ But we ought to say, as a comprehensive answer to the ortho- 
dox methods of dealing with Scripture, that the New Testament 
is not given as a full and accurate theological chart for human 
thought. Its relations to the intellect are entirely different from 
those which Orthodoxy assumes ; and it can only be misunder- 
stood, if we persist in treating it as though God had put there a 
symmetrical theology which can be reproduced by a cunning ar- 
rangement of texts into mosaic work. The evangelists, so far 
from a full and connected record of the public ministry of Christ, 
give ‘mere crumbs and driblets from a great career and soul.’ ” 

‘“‘ Tf we had time for it, we should see that the same principle 
is applicable to the epistles. These are generally rhetorical and 
passionate in their purpose and tone. They are not judicial 
papers, or theological essays. They are hot arguments and ex- 
hortations to meet instant emergencies.” 

*¢ But, still further: Jesus was a poet. Not only do we have 
his truth in fragments, but we have it almost always in 
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fragments of poetry. The oriental mind uses language and 
interprets language, especially in regard to the religious sen- 
timent, in a way very different from our customs. It was very 
rarely that Jesus uttered any spiritual truth in cool and abstract 
phraseology, in sentences that are literally true. He loved in- 
definite language, vast expressions, paradoxes, gorgeous imagery, 
vivid parables. Hardly the simplest idea passed from his mind 
into speech without the ample robe and lustrous turban of eastern 
imagination. . . . Does it not seemas though the problem 
was to leave in the world the smallest quantity of record, vitelised 
with the utmost intensity of spirit?” 

‘¢ And now what shall we say when we find these wavering 
words used by an inspired poetic teacher, appearing in gorgeous 
paragraphs, not written coolly by him, but caught blazing from 
his lips by a reporter, or remembered in after years, and penned 
when the whole connections had faded from the mind of the 
scribe? Shall we build a theology, shall we demonstrate the 
most dreadful doctrine which the human brain can conceive, by 
words, irresolute even when used by careful writers, that appear 
in the poetic speech of a teacher who rarely uses any words in 
their accurate sense, — who talks of temporal things in large, 
vague, metaphorical diction ?”’ 

‘‘ Bear in mind, then, that the idea of everlasting torment does 
not have any root in the Old Testament ? It was not born of the 
literature of the revelation. It edged its way, or oozed into the 
Jewish mind, at first, from Alexandria and heathenism.” Hence, 
on a subsequent page, he calls it “a foul excrescence on the 
gospel, a maligant cancer in the fair organism of its truth.” 

‘“‘ Those words about punishment, and the undying worm, and 
the gehenna fire, are not for dogma, but for the imagination. 
It is only once in a while that we are in the state to read them. 
They are not for the cold understanding. They are not for 
creeds. They are not for the pelting of sinners and heretics. 
They are the deeply dyed glasses held up in the hand of the 
great Prophet of humanity, through which we are to look into the 
domain of spiritual laws, that play independent of space and 
time, and learn what a solemn light invests our base passions, 
when we deliver our hearts to their supremacy.” 
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Thus far, general principles of interpretation and of theology. 
Now for the application of them to particular passages in a way 
to protect both his belief and his rhetoric. 

The reader will not fail to mark the writer’s readiness to dip 
his pen in the liquid fire he is laboring so zealously to extinguish. 

‘* Now, brethren, it is precisely on the question of his coming, 
after his death, to judge the earth, that the language of Jesus 
is the most mystical and figurative. On this theme, more than 
on any other, we have evidence that compels us to interpret his 
language as poetry the most gorgeous possible, — or else to say 
that he was himself grossly deceived. 

** T believe that the whole passage of the Rive in Julai, 

from which the text is taken, is a flame-picture to show what 
the true tests of character and of fellowship with God were to 
be, when the religion of Jesus should become established among 
men.” ‘ ° ; ; : : 
‘¢ Christ saw, that, before that generation passed away, 
some mighty convulsion, some startling catastrophe, some earth- 
quake throe of social forces, shifting the strata of history, would 
occur, that should begin visibly to lift his religion from a provin- 
cial heresy to a world-presiding faith, and install his spirit in the 
highest realm of ideas as Lord of the future. This mighty 
change in the fortunes of his truth and name, he foretold in 
blazing prophetic symbols, as his second coming,— not as a 
despised Galilean peasant, but as the viceroy of eternal truth, 
descending from heaven with a cloudy halo of angels, and filling 
the air with the electric energies of his authority. Many see the 
fulfilment of this gorgeous vision,” &c. 

‘“‘ This passage is a gorgeous emblazonry,” &c. 

‘“‘ The picture of the King in judgment, whenever it 
may have been spoken, completes this prophecy by showing, as 
through a blazing transparency, what was to be the central idea 
of the great moral code which his religion should enthrone in 
society over human souls. . . . He used the fierce diction 
of the Pharisaic mythology to say to the Jews,” &c. 

‘‘ The all-important point, therefore, is to appreciate the orien- 
tal imagination of Jesus, and to set this language about this 
coming to judgment in the light of other passages, whose ima- 
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gery is more colossal and stupendous than this, which plainly 
refer to historic changes that were to be seen within his own 
generation. ° ; : 

‘“‘ Providence, I believe, has made those fiery records so frag- 
mentary that we might be forced to disentangle principles from 
imagery, and unfold those principles by our own thought, and in 
harmony with all other truth we can gain, into the full proportions 
of Christian theology. ‘ 

‘“¢ But when we appreciate the indefinite sense of the word 
rendered ‘ everlasting; ”’ when we see the fragmentary cha- 
racter of the records preserved to us from Christ’s instruction ; 
when we estimate aright the poetic constitution of his spirit, 
and find how much of his truth is stated in symbol; when we 
see especially how, in regard to his “coming to judgment, Jesus 
used language, often more intense, which in every other instance 
must be understood as poetry, if we would save him from the 
charge of delusion or fraud, — we learn how to read this lan- 
guage so as to be not terrified, but inspired. We learn as a fun- 
damental truth that God gives us revelation by methods of art, 
and not by methods of science. He suggests; he does not tell. 
He inspires ; he does not inform. The prophet is a painter in 
symbol, never a mathematician or professor. And we look on 
this parabolic passage of the King in judgment as a picture drawn 
by the great Master of spiritual truth, to shed through the ima- 
gination of the race upon its heart the lesson that indifference 
to humanity is alienation from God ; to color the truth that * God 
is love, and he who dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in 
him ;” &ce. 

These paragraphs are the concentrated strength of the dis- 
course ; these the sledge-hammer sentences with which he bela- 
bors the grim monster of the “ sacrificial theology ; ” or, to light 
our dim “taper at his glowing furnace,” this is “the awful 
lightning by which the whole system of orthodoxy is riven to 
splinters.” True, indeed, some passages of a calmer and more 
argumentative tone precede these, or are scattered at wide inter- 
vals between; but they are only as introductory to the rhetorical 
onsets. They do not stir his strength or lift his soul on high. 
These tedious processes of that common-place faculty, the under- 
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standing, are a sort of necessary exercise by which he is heating 
his blood, and then forcing it up into the brain for the fiery de- 
monstration which is to follow. This solid head of intellect in 
the discourse is a something indeed, when considered by itself ; 
but what ratio does it bear to the whole discourse? As one of 
their own poets has said of a kindred creation, — 


“ Ten million cubic miles of head, 
° Ten billion leagues of tail !” 


Nothing abashed by this complimentary allusion, Mr. King 
practically vindicates his course by two others, equally compli- 
mentary. Did not a “ great wonder in heaven” once cast down 
one-third of its stars to the earth, by a single sweep of this lumin- 
ous appendage? What if the capital truths of discourse be com- 
paratively small, so only — 


“ Trailing clouds of glory do they come”! 


If we could forget the momentous issues involved in the false 
doctrine and teaching which this rhetoric is used to set forth, we 
could not but admire the skill which can so inflate mere notions 
with buoyant words as to lift the artist up, and bear him quite 
over the whole ocean of difficulties which belong to his theory. 
It is surely a novelty ia polemic theology to see a champion 
fighting battles and gaining victories, with mere burnish of wea- 
pons ; and this bloodless skirmishing will doubtless afford much 
pleasant diversion to lookers-on, from the orthodox side, who have 
been accustomed only to the most serious methods of theological 
warfare. 

One of “ Punch’s”’ latest represents a paleontologist enumerat- 
ing the new specimens he had just gathered from a certain 
geological locality, — campanularia gelatinosa, conifere ac- 
tinicee endogenea, cornatula holothuria, &c. Jonathan stands 
by astonished at this miraculous “ haul,” but thinking that, possi- 
bly, such angling might be turned to account among “ the natu- 
rals,” whispers coaxingly, ‘“‘ Come now, tell us what bait you 
used”?! We never hear Mr. King’s sonorous cadences, or read 
his shining periods, without asking: ‘ Pray, sir, where do you 
scare up so much language? How does a cool occidental mind 
acquire that oriental magic by which the first touch of the pen 
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rallies a cloud of gorgeous figures around the most prosaic theme, 
something as the denizens of the upper air, in ‘* Hiawatha,” come 


hovering from every quarter over their very unpoetical prairie 
supper, — 
“* First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the sky is dark with pinions’” ? 


But, as our admiration cools down, we are apt to add, and 
more seriously: ‘“ Now give us a few solid words ere we part; 
say something that we can think over and rest upon, when by 
ourselves ! ” 

We can easily imagine one of his own admirers, in a simi- 
lar mood with ourselves, following him to his study, after the 
delivery of this discourse, and thus opening to his religious 
teacher the mingled satisfaction and unrest of his own thought- 
ful spirit, —‘ Yes, sir, that is smartly done; it blazes all over: 
in the light of such a splendid exhibition, the sacrificial theology 
must seem blue even to its own friends. But come, now, tell us 
in confidence your secret opinion about that bad place to which 
Christ and his Apostles apply so many ugly words. s all this 
language only a foil to set off the beauties of an unconditional 
mercy? Was the great Poet so full of the Infinite Love as to 
be under the necessity of putting his words to unheard-of uses, 
in order to set that love forth ? ” 

Let us pursue a little further the idea started by this sober 
inquirer. We have sometimes heard a fond mother giving vent 
to her affection for a prattling child in such words as these: 
“You little villain, you naughty rogue, you little villainous imp, 
come right here and let me kiss the breath out of your sweet 
little body!” And this pleasant rhetorical sally was well under- 
stood. But we ask, reverently and earnestly, Was the Divine 
Redeemer doing only the same sort of pleasant thing in regard 
to sinners, whom he loved so well that all common expressions of 
love were only as negations of his, and so must be directly 
inverted to save them from being grave falsehoods ? 

It is unnecessary to add further quotation or remark, to justify 
our prime position; viz., that the author of these brilliant dis- 
courses is a wealthy broker in diction; and that his masterly 
command of language, or its command of him, must be considered 
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in deciding what his argument is worth. The shine of his 
much silver adds not one feather’s weight to the worth of his 
opinion. Granting that his mind is as an oriental marriage 
scene, from which every idea that enters, however meagre or 
threadbare, comes out in a wedding garment, and that even the 
old veteran stump of an objection, which has had its legs shot off 
in every controversy on this subject since the days of Origen, 
yet marches off loftily on its new stilts, — then we must be all 
the more careful that the marvellous power of the artist does not 
divert attention from the radical quality of the material on which 
he works his specious wonders. But while he leaves the grave 
question precisely where he found it, as to its real merits, we 
freely admit that he has given a splendid verbal demonstration of 
his views, and that his appearance on the arena marks an era 
in religious controversy. He has introduced into it a style alto- 
gether his own; which, whether it be copied or avoided by his 
successors, will be hereafter known in religious literature as the 
‘‘ Tranistan,” or “ Pagoda” style; and with this honor he may 
well rest content. 

We are unwilling to close these remarks without a passing 
notice of the last paragraphs of the second discourse. Much as 
he says the “ sacrificial theology ” loves to deal with the terri- 
ble in religion, we have never read or heard of anything said by 
an orthodox man at all comparable, in point of fearfulness, with 
what the “liberal faith’ has here written. 

‘“‘ Brethren, we need a religion that shall have no fear of the 
justice of God for ever, but boundless confidence in it rather. It 
is heathen to ask for an interest in Christ, in order to be shielded 
from God’s law. If you are a sinner, seek deliverance from 
yourself, but not from God’s law or from God. Face his law. 
Ask for its searchings and scourge. Even if you are about to 
die, be not afraid of infinite justice. To slip away from it would 
be your only danger,” &c. 

And so this preacher of the glad tidings, this disciple of Christus 
consolator, would clutch out the sensitive eyeball of a shrinking 
penitent who was turning wistfully towards the cross for relief, 
and hold it up lidless to the blaze of noon, saying, “* Don’t cringe, 
my brother, your Father made both eye and sun; then courage, 
sir; face the glory ; look and live!” 
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But fearful, and even blasphemous, as this language seems to 
us, we are constrained to consider it the honest expression of his 
own opinion, and the logical sequence of his faith. He surely 
could never have controlled his pen for such unparalleled words, 
had not his whole soul been in them. But supposing, now, that 
some light-minded reader should take up this awful passage, 
and deal with it as Mr. King deals with the most solemn words 
of Christ: ‘* We learn, as a fundamental truth, that this writer 
reveals himself by methods of art, and not by methods of science. 
He suggests, he does not tell. He inspires, he does not inform. 
He used this fierce diction to teach a very mild truth. These 
words are not for dogma, but for imagination. The whole pas- 
sage is a flame-picture, a gorgeous emblazonry.... Hardly 
the simplest idea passed from his mind into speech, without the 
ample robe and lustrous turban of eastern imagination. . . 
The all-important point, therefore, is to appreciate the oriental 
imagination of the writer:’?— which of all the many thrilling 
flame-pictures of these “ great sermons” could not easily be 
snuffed out by such an irresponsible and sweeping criticism ? 
Had the author not already secured the affections of a wife and 
people, we might anticipate for him some little trouble in settling 
these important relations to his liking, since his published theory 
of language is so exceedingly loose, and his propension of mind 
for figures of speech so strong. Any serious overtures for a 
friendly alliance might only awaken in the other party a suspicion 
that “the problem with him was to leave the smallest quantity of 
truth, vitalized with the utmost intensity of spirit; ” or, in other 
words, that his most sacred pledges were mere figures of speech, 
and would be redeemed only by the same glittering generalities. 
Supposing that Mr. King himself, in those last hours when the 
solemnity of death begins to settle upon the spirit, enabling it to 
separate substance from shadow, should utter some of the great 
thoughts appropriate to the occasion, now to family friends and 
now to his legal adviser, and that these words be treasured up as 
his last will and testament; but that, when quoted as authority 
for a course which might cross the interests or prejudices of some 
unimaginative relative, he should start up, and, from a text 
taken from the principles of this sermon, should discourse thus, 
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upon the substantive meaning of that document: ‘“ Remember, 
Mr. King was an enthusiast ; he was a prose-poet ; he loved inde- 
finite language, vast expressions, gorgeous imagery, vivid para- 
bles. Indeed he had a passion for language ; words and figures 
were less his tools than his idols. Occidental by birth, he was 
more than oriental in spirit. But he himself taught us carefully 
to discriminate between substance and shadow, ballast and bal- 
loon. Stripped of their royal oriental robes, his words mean this, 
—‘ Our old house will ere long need new sills ; John must have 
a new suit when he enters the high school. Divide my old ser- 
mons equally among my faithful deacons; be true to yourselves ; 
keep watch of the weather ; and a father’s blessing follow you!’” 

This is no caricature of the manner in which Mr. King’s inter- 
pretation emasculates the most sober words of Christ. His treat- 
ment of language is a violence which no scholar jealous of his 
reputation would dare to commit, and which no mind broadly 
familiar with languages ever wishes to commit. The epitaph of 
such an expounder should be, “As for A. B., he made havoc of 
the Scriptures.” 

When any Bible teacher finds that his principles of interpre- 
tation lead to such conclusions as Mr. King has here avowed, he 
ought at once to cease from interpretation, and spend the 
remainder of his natural life in revising his principles ; for only 
very noxious principles ever entail such disastrous conclusions. 

Tf these strange views of the language of Scripture are 
connate with Mr. King, it is important to know under what 
particular star he was born. If they are the result of mental 
processes, it is still more important to know precisely where he 
switched off from the grand trunk of a reverent and common- 
Sense interpretation, that we may there erect a signal of danger. 
We hear it frequently said of late that there is among the younger 
ministers of evangelical denominations a growing looseness of 
belief in regard to the future punishment of the wicked. If 
there be those who are thus tampering delicately with the obvious 
intent of the New Testament on this point, they should read 
these sermons of Mr. King, and see whither a latitude of inter- 
pretation on that subject tends; and, as to the question of ten- 
dency, and the extent of it, let one of the wisest and ablest of the 
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Universalist denomination bear them witness. The editor of the 
‘“‘ Trumpet’? — Rev. Dr. Whittemore, a man who is by no means 
ultra in his notions as to the infallibility of the Scriptures — is in 
the utmost concern of soul at seeing his young chivalric brother 
thus playing football with them. In a review of these sermons, 
he utters the following, among many other good sentiments: 
“‘Tt seems to us impossible to preserve the public reverence for 
the Bible, if we suffer ourselves to speak about it as Mr. King 
has done.” ‘ The four Gospels, according to Mr. King, are mere 
shreds and tatters of what Christ taught.” “ He speaks of God 
choosing to instruct the church through a few fragmentary flashes 
of poetry. Good God! what an idea of revelation! What an 
idea of Jesus as a teacher! He has lost sight of ‘ the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’” His 
sermons ‘ will do as much to break down Universalism as the 
doctrine of endless misery.” 

Now it is worth while for any who may be wavering on this 
subject, and sorrowfully inquiring whether the Scriptures do 
necessitate a belief in the future and endless punishment of the 
wicked, to consider, that, if Dr. Whittemore feels constrained to 
seize the red flag and rush in before the flying express of one of 
his own denomination to save the Bible from damage, there is a 
draw up somewhere on that line; and all trains moving in that 
direction had best brake up while they may. If a Universalist 
cannot safely use that method of interpretation, much less can we. 

Nothing so appals the minds of Christians generally, and 
makes them so anxious about entering the eternal world, as the 
thought of coming into the immediate presence of Infinite 
Purity. This thought is insufferable, except as they hope to find 
a shield and advocate in Christ. But it is obvious from these 
discourses that their author feels no embarrassment from this 
source. Indeed, the idea of infinite holiness in Jehovah, with 
its correlate emotion of holy fear before him, seems never to 
have awed down his spirit. He quotes Dr. Johnson, Isaac 
Taylor, John Foster, and others of like spirit, as agreeing with 
his notions in certain respects: but his rock is not as their rock ; 
and this helps to account for the disrespectful familiarity with 
which he treats that Book which they all reverenced as the Word 
of God. 
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The particular time he chose for publishing these his liberal 
views of Scripture, is still further symptomatic of the quality of 
those views. It was when his own denomination were claiming 
to participate in the revival spirit which pervaded the community. 
Some of them were holding their prayer-meetings and warm 
religious conferences, and seemed in truth to be reaching after a 
higher and better religious experience. Into the midst of such 
an interesting and unprecedented state of feeling among his 
own people, their religious teacher casts these passionate and 
ultra discourses, whose direct and only influence was to disparage 
all religious concern, and to send the anxious inquirer home, to 
mind his own business and behave like a man! 

When a poor fellow-creature, pressed with a sense of his sins, 
comes running to Mr. King, and inquiring, “ What must I do to 
be saved?” and Mr. King answers him, “It is heathenish to 
trust in Christ for salvation ; face the justice of God, stand up 
like a man and demand salvation,’ — he must know, if he pauses 
to consider, that, in thus giving his own original opinion on this 
point, in the face of what the great majority of religious teachers 
in all ages have said was the obvious meaning of the Scriptures, 
the chances are incalculably small that he is giving the right 
answer, which is the only one safe for him to give. The honor 
of starting an original answer to this great question is, in our 
opinion, a wretched compensation for the risk that attends the 
giving of such an answer. 

It is a fearful law by which a man is precluded from recalling 
the words he sent forth in the heat of the moment, on the great 
subject of religion, — a subject upon which no man, and least 
of all a minister, should ever speak in a heat. In pro- 
portion as we shudder at the thought of the author’s awful 
responsibility in the matter of these sermons, should we keep 
our minds clear of all such liberal speeulations upon the Bible as 
must lead us, if logically followed, to believe, and therefore speak, 
as Mr. King has done. Neither he nor his friends, therefore, 
can expect us to say less than that we regard him personally as 
under the most dangerous delusion; and that, in propagating 
this delusion, he is assuming a responsibility which few mortals 
in their nght mind are bold enough to assume. 
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Art. IX.— The Atonement as related to Sin, and to a Divine 
Lawgiver. 


Ir is not proposed to discuss, in the following article, the ques- 
tion whether an atonement has been made. That will be assumed. 
But, an atonement being supposed, we shall inquire what its 
relations are to sin; and whether it could possibly have been 
made by any other than the Divine Lawgiver himself. 

Of the relation of the atonement to sin, the common view is 
that its effect has primary reference to sins already committed, 
or that it is governmental. In the language of Scripture, it is 
to * take away sins.”” But sins are acts already committed, and 
to take them away must, we should suppose, be so to remove 
them that they shall be no obstacle to salvation. 

As man is responsible when he commits sin, he becomes ill- 
deserving. He incurs a liability to punishment; and, under a per- 
fect government of mere law, he must necessarily be punished. 
To suppose it otherwise would be a contradiction and an absur- 
dity. He may be saved,— which no one can be who is not 
exposed to be lost, — but his sins are an obstacle ; and salvation 
is impossible till they shall be taken out of the way. 

That this is the correct view appears from that whole system 
of sacrificial and typical offerings, established by God under the 
old dispensation, and so frequently referred to under the new. 
There is no intimation in the Old Testament that any sacrifice 
was ever made except for sins already committed, or for cere- 
monial uncleanness already incurred. The language uniformly 
is, “If a soul sin,’ or “ If a soul sin and commit a trespass,” 
then the sacrifice is to be made. ‘This was, indeed, to be done 
in a right spirit, a spirit indicating repentance and a disposition 
to sin no more; but the whole reference of the sacrifice was to 
the sin or trespass already committed. 

Of this we have an example in the sixth of Leviticus, so strik- 
ing, and so illustrative of the method of salvation by the gospel, 
that we shall cite it in full. 


‘Tf a soul sin, and commit a trespass against the Lord, and 
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lie unto his neighbor, in that which was delivered him to keep, or 
in fellowship, or in a thing taken away by violence; or hath de- 
ceived his neighbor ; or have found that which was lost, and lieth 
concerning it, and sweareth falsely, — in any of all these that a 
* man doeth, sinning therein, then it shall be, because he hath 
sinned and is guilty, that he shall restore that which he took 
violently away, or the thing which he hath deceitfully gotten, or 
that which was delivered him to keep, or the lost thing which he 
found, or all that about which he hath sworn falsely; he shall 
even restore it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more 
thereto, and give it unto him to whom it appertaineth, in the day 
of his trespass offering.”” Here is repentance, witnessed by its 


fruits ; but this is not enough. Atonement must be made for 
the past sin. Hence the account proceeds: “ And he shall 
bring his trespass offering unto the Lord, a ram without blemish 
out of the flock, with thy estimation for a trespass offering, unto 
the priest ; and the priest shall make an atonement for him be- 
fore the Lord, and it shall be forgiven him for any thing of all 
that he hath done in trespassing therein.” The ingenuity of 


man may be challenged to devise any thing that should more per- 
fectly typify and represent the method of salvation by Christ. 
‘¢ Without the shedding of blood there’? was ‘no remission.” 
This accords with the statement of the apostle, respecting the 
object of the general atonement made once a year by the high- 
priest. ‘* But into the second went the high-priest alone, once 
every year, not without b'ood, which he offered for himself, and 
for the errors of the people.” No man can suppose these were 
errors yet to be committed. 

Again, there are passages of Scripture which seem incompatible 
with any other view. Such is what was said by Christ, of the 
object and effect of shedding his own blood. “ This,” says he, 
‘¢ ig my blood shed for many, for the remission of sins.”” But sins 
cannot be remitted until they are committed. Such, too, is that 
passage in the Romans, in which the apostle declares explicitly 
the object of “the redemption that is im Christ Jesus.” 
“Whom,” says he, “God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past.” 
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But, plain as this seems, there is another view that has been 
taken of the relations of the atonement to sin. This makes it 
consist solely in such a manifestation of the love of God as shall 
soften the heart, and induce repentance. In this view of it, by 
a play upon a word, at once trifling and deceptive, since it has 
no countenance from the original, the atonement becomes simply 
an at-one-ment. 

It has commonly been supposed that there were two obstacles 
in the way of the salvation of a sinner, — the one from the rela- 
tion of sins already committed to the law and moral government 
of God ; the other, from the state of the sinner as opposed to God. 
Accordingly two things were to be provided for: one, pardon ; 
the other, sanctification. Pardon, it has been supposed, was pro- 
vided for by the death of Christ; sanctification, by the influ- 
ences of the spirit procured through his death. It has been 
supposed that its provision for pardon gave its peculiar character 
to the Christian system ; and, in view.of its wonderful blending of 
holiness and mercy, the hearts of thousands and tens of thousands 
have been at once bowed in humility and lifted up in thankful- 
ness. But, according to this system, no provision for pardon was 
needed, and there is “ remission without the shedding of blood.” 

This view seems to us to originate in low views of the holiness 
of God, and in imperfect views of the nature of moral govern- 
ment; and hence to be opposed to both Scripture and reason. 
When, therefore, Christ speaks of his blood as shed for the re- 
mission of sins, we feel not only authorized, but required, to take 
the words in their natural and obvious meaning. 

We now proceed to the second point proposed, and i inquire 
whether, supposing an atonement to have been made, it could 
possibly have been made except by a Divine Being. 

Here it is to be observed that we have explicit authority 
in the Bible for saying that the atonement cannot be an arbitrary 
thing, constituted such by a mere act of the will of God. As 
God is the offended party, there are those who suppose that he 
might appoint any means of reconciliation whatever, and that 
that would be sufficient by the mere fact of such appointment. 
Certainly God would appoint nothing inadequate ; but nothing can 
be more direct than the assertion that it was “* not possible that 
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the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.” With 
those who receive the Scriptures, this assertion settles it for ever, 
that no mere arbitrary appointment could take away sins ; for, if it 
could, the blood of bulls and of goats would be as good as any 
thing else. Why this was impossible, the apostle does not say; 
but, if it was so in reference to the blood of bulls and of goats, 
the question naturally arises whether it must not likewise be so, 
and for the same reasons, with any thing that any created being 
could do or suffer. Can those who do not believe in Christ as a 
Divine Being rationally and consistently believe in an atone- 
ment ? 

To decide this question, or to make some progress towards it, 
we must first look at the nature of an atonement. 

In its most general sense, an atonement may be said to be any 
thing which may furnish a good reason or ground why pardon 
should be granted; and doubtless there are those who believe, 
in this general and indefinite way, in the atonement as made by 
Christ. They believe that he has procured salvation by what he 
has done and suffered ; but how he has done this, and whether as 
a divine or super-angelic or human being, they do not inquire. 
We are far from supposing that we can understand the whole of 
this subject ; but we have ground, both in reason and Scriptures, 
to go farther than this. We think we can see good reasons, 
first, in the nature of an atonement; second, in the relation 
which he who makes it must bear to God; and, third, in the re- 
lation he must bear to those for whom it is made, — for believ- 
ing that it could be made only by a divine person. 

The ground of the necessity for any atonement is to be found 
in the character of God as a holy God, and in the very nature 
of moral government. ‘There is no attribute of God which the 
Scriptures more insist upon, or more exalt, than his holiness. 
This expresses that part or characteristic of his nature by which 
he loves truth, righteousness, justice, moral purity and excellence ; 
and this love is so strong that it may be called infinite. We need 
never fear that we shall err in exalting too highly the holiness of 
God. It is the essential glory of his character, and source of his 
blessedness. He is “ glorious in holiness.” For this he is to be 
praised. ‘* But thou art holy, O thou that inhabitest the praises 
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of Israel.”’ Through this his glory fills the earth. ‘And one 
cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hosts ; the whole earth is full of his glory.” By this is his 
kingdom established. ‘‘ God sitteth on the throne of his holiness.”’ 
To this attribute and characteristic of God the intelligent Chris- 
tian must cling. He may accept of nothing which would impair 
the lustre or lower the tone of this ; he may reject nothing which 
this would necessarily imply; and we may add that he may 
safely adopt any theory of salvation, any doctrine of punishment, 
or no punishment, which shall sustain this in its transcendent 
position and unshorn glory. If there is in the system of ortho- 
doxy any thing apparently forbidding or harsh or stern, which is 
not necessarily involved in the expression and sway of a holy 
love, it is not legitimately there. But, as the conception of per- 
fect elasticity in a body must imply and necessitate that of its 
recoil, and of the rebound of any similar body that should 
infringe upon it, so the conception of this love of truth and right- 
eousness, and moral purity, must imply a hatred of every thing 
opposite to these, strong in proportion to the love. No moral 
being can love justice without hating injustice. The hatred is the 
opposite pole of the love. One cannot be developed without the 
other, and they must be equally strong. 

This, his love of righteousness, God has manifested by giving, 
not merely a law, but such alaw. This law is perfectly holy, is 
one and immutable in its principle, as God is one, and must ex- 
tend wherever a moral creature of his is found. His hatred of 
sin, and his desire as a moral Governor to exclude it from the 
universe, God has shown in the penalty annexed to his law. 
That a moral governor has no way of showing his sense of the 
evil of any act or course forbidden in his law, except by its 
penalty, must be conceded. So it is in all human legislation. 
The penalty must measure the estimate by the legislator of the 
evil of transgression. The natural penalty of the law of God, 
therefore, would be nothing more nor less than that which would 
be a fair expression and measure of his hatred of sin, and of his 
opposition to it. ‘This is all the punishment that any one need 
fear. But surely, whatever form it might assume, no hell more 


dreadful than this can be conceived ; as, on the other hand, no 
10 
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heaven can be conceived more desirable than that which should 
be an adequate expression and measure of the complacent love of 
God for Christ and those who are in him. This would be the 
natural penalty. It could be nothing less in fairness and truth ; 
for, if God has such feelings, why should he not express them ? 
If it be right for him to have them, it must be right to express 
them. That God should annex such a penalty would seem due 
also, not only to himself, but also to his creatures before they had 
sinned. They would have a right to know beforehand how much 
he loved his law, and was opposed to its transgression ; and it 
could not otherwise be said that he had done all that sincerity 
would require to dissuade and deter them from sin. Any posi- 
tion short of this we cannot conceive that a perfect moral 
Governor should take. 

But, such a position having been once assumed, it must be 
maintained. The original and intrinsic reasons for it must always 
remain; and then the immutability of God, and the honor of his 
character, would require that he should maintain it. He can do 
no act implying that he has made a mistake, — that his law is too 
strict, or its penalty too great. He can never assume a position 
which would manifest less hatred of sin, or which would have less 
tendency to deter his creatures from its commission. 

The question then arises, whether it is possible for us to con- 
ceive that God should pardon sin without an atonement, that is, 
without any reason except his reluctance to inflict the penalty, 
and sustain his original position. If he could do this, then an 
atonement on this ground, that is, from the nature of moral 
government, would not be needed. But this, we think, is plainly 
impossible. Every man knows that the authority of human law 
is weakened by any failure of the penalty; while a deliberate re- 
mission of it on the part of the government, without any reason 
that did not exist when the law was made, would be an abandon- 
ment of the very principle of this law. So. it must be in the 
divine government. Either that government is capricious, or a 
single act will establish a principle. The remission of the penalty 
in but a single case, in the mode just mentioned, would require 
the universal application of the principle of lenity involved ; it 
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would introduce a new standard and measure of the holiness of 
God, and would subvert the foundations of the moral universe. 

From the above remarks, it will appear that pardon can be 
granted by God only in such a way as to show as high a value 
for his law, as great hatred of sin, and as full opposition to it, as 
if the penalty had been in all cases, and fully, executed. It will 
appear, also, that an atonement cannot be arbitrary, but must be 
such a transaction or fact or manifestation as will render pardon 
possible on the condition just mentioned. We do not say that 
this is all that is involved in an atonement, but only that this must 
be. Nothing short of this could save the honor of God, or 
guard the interests of his moral government. God must be just 
while he justifies the ungodly. The law must be magnified and 
made honorable; and to do this was one object which it was 
expressly foretold that Christ should accomplish by coming into 
the world. 

But if such is the nature of an atonement, and what has now 
been stated must be accomplished by it, then we see at once why 
the blood of bulls and of goats could not take away sins. It was 
because the appointment of such animals as sacrifices had in itself 
no tendency to show the regard of God for his law, or his hatred 
of sin; that is, to magnify the law. If the penalty of sin, or the 
condition of its pardon, be but the sacrifice of an animal, it must 
be of but small account. 

But, if the sacrifice of animals could not fulfil the requisite 
conditions of an atonement, and so take away sins, we may 
inquire whether any thing that any mere man could do would 
fulfil those conditions. 

The disparity between any single man and such a work as we 
have seen an atonement must require is so great as to render 
argument on such a point mere trifling. It suffices to say : first, 
that every mere man is himself a sinner, and needs forgiveness ; 
and second, that, if he were not, he would still be under law, and 
so under it that he could do no more than his own duty. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that those who think of Christ as merely a 
man, either, as is mostly the case, speculatively and wholly deny 
an atonement, or that all dependence upon and all sense of its 
value has faded from their minds. 
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But is this equally clear when we pass from man to angelic or 
superangelic beings, who have never sinned? It would seem 
scarcely less so. 

This point may be illustrated by a reference to the case of 
Zaleucus, King of the Locrians, which has’ been often cited for 
its bearing on the general doctrine of the atonement. He had, 
as is well known, enacted a law against adultery ; and the penalty 
was the loss of both eyes. His own son was the first offender. 
The king ordered one of his son’s eyes to be put out, and one of 
his own. Whether this would honor the law before his subjects, 
and excite a salutary fear, equally with a literal infliction of the 
penalty, is not now the question. We think it would. We think 
no man detected in that crime after that could have the slight- 
est hope that the penalty would be remitted. But suppose, in- 
stead of having one of his own eyes put out, the king had induced 
one of his nobles to lose one of his eyes. The act of the 
noble might show his regard for the king, or for his son, or, if 
you please, for the law. But this was not the thing needed. 
That was to show the regard of the lawgiver for the law, and 
this could be done only by his own act. So with God. As has 
been said, one thing indispensable to an atonement is a manifes- 
tation of the feelings of God. But the feelings of God can be 
manifested only by the acts of God. Hence, if we are to form 
any rational conception of an atonement, it would seem that it 
must have been made by the Lawgiver himself. 

The above conclusion is confirmed when we turn, as we now 
do, in the second place, to consider the relation which a creature 
making an atonement must sustain to God. 

In considering this pomt we may disregard the supposition 
that Christ was a mere man, and had had no previous existence ; 
because this is so little compatible with any doctrine of an atone 
ment at all. But, supposing him to have pre-existed as a crea- 
ture, it may well be questioned whether God could have justly 
required of him, an innocent being, moving dutifully and loyally 
in his own sphere, the assumption of humanity, and the labors 
and sufferings and death upon the cross which Christ endured. 
Certainly, there are innumerable holy beings who are required to 
do and to endure nothing of this kind ; and by what right any 
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one could be selected, and have this imposed upon him, does not 
appear. It is objected to the view of the atonement as we hold 
it, that it represents God as unjust, and indifferent whether the 
innocent or the guilty suffer, provided so much suffering be se- 
cured. The answer to this is that this work was voluntarily 
assumed by Christ, and that there can be no injustice when a 
being out of pure benevolence chooses to undergo suffering for 
the sake of others. But, if we suppose this work to have been 
imposed, the objection will hold. So far as we can see, it would 
have been unjust to impose it. Besides, if God had a right to 
impose it, it would then have been a duty; and, as simple obedi- 
ence to law, it could have had no special tendency to honor the 
law. 

It remains then, if God could not impose this work, that it 
should be assumed voluntarily. That this was so appears from 
the Scriptures. In the tenth of Hebrews, God is represented 
as dissatisfied with the sacrifices under the law, and Christ as 
coming voluntarily forward to do what was needed. Thus it is 
written: ** Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering and burnt- 
offering and offering for sin, thou wouldst not, neither hadst 
pleasure therein; which are offered by the law; then said he, 
Lo! I come to do thy will, O God!” But in what an attitude 
does this place God towards his creatures! Here is a great 
work which he is desirous of having performed. He cannot im- 
pose it, he must propose it to his creatures, and wait their deci- 
sion. If some one shall consent to do it, well; if not, the great 
work must remain undone. 

But let us suppose, now, some high and holy creature of God 
so moved by sympathy as voluntarily to undertake this work. We 
then turn to look, in the third place, at the relation which he 
who should make the atonement would sustain to those saved 
by it. 

He would be their saviour. To him they would owe their sal- 
vation; not merely as an instrument in God’s hands, but as the 
original and procuring cause. They would, indeed, have to thank 
God for devising and proposing such an arrangement, but that 
would be all. In that case we should expect to find the re- 
deemed doing just what they are represented by the Revelator as 
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doing. We should expect to find them ascribing “ blessing and 
honor and glory and power,” not only “ unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, but equally unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 
Nay, we should rather expect that the being who had thus inter- 
posed and saved them would supersede God in their affections, 
and that their deepest gratitude and most ardent love would be 
for him. But this would be idolatry ; and, when we remember 
what is said of this in the Bible, and of God as a jealous God, 
we may judge of the probability that such a relation would be 
established by him. 

In the preceding discussion we have said nothing of the need 
we stand in, in our relations here, of a Divine Redeemer. We 
need personal sympathy; we need one, who, “having been 
tempted in all points like unto his brethren, knows how to succor 
them that are tempted.” But this, we shail see, implies the 
divine attribute of omnipresence. Nor have we said any thing 
of the necessity there is that Christ should be divine as well as 
human in his offices as Mediator and final Judge. We have 
simply attempted to show that there can be no rational concep- 
tion of an atonement under the divine government except as 
made by a supremely Divine Being. 

We have, then, three views. The first is that God pardons 
sin without an atonement. To this there are two objections. The 
first is that the Scriptures are so full and explicit on this point. 
To us they seem as clearly and as fully to teach what we under- 
stand by an atonement as they do or can teach any thing. 
Without this, the whole Jewish system of sacrifices and worship 
was worse than useless. It was a stupendous deception and 
perversion of the gifts of God. 

The second objection is, that it is impossible God should thus 
pardon sin and maintain the position originally taken in giving 
the law. Practically, — and observation shows this, — all such 
views tend to produce low estimates of the evil of sin. 

The second view is, that an atonement might be made by a 
creature of God. ‘This is liable to the objections already stated. 
The creature could not show by any act of his the feelings of 
God; he could not honor the law; he would have the whole 
merit and honor of the salvation of man. 
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But when the Lawgiver himself, of his infinite compassion, 
chooses to arise and come forth, “ travelling in the greatness of 
his strength,” “ mighty to save,” then he expresses his own 
feelings by his own acts. When he who was not under law 
chooses to be “‘ made under law,” then he honors the law as no 
other being could; as even he himself could in no.other way. 
This he had a right to do; and no one can complain of injustice. 
At this point all objections against this doctrine, as representing 
God to be unjust or harsh, or over-stern, vanish utterly; and 
we can only wonder at those caricatures of it which we have 
sometimes seen. ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son.” The Son, who “ thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, took upon him the form of a servant, and 
became obedient unto death.” In connection with this love and 
this death, the Spirit came forth to renew and sanctify men. The 
whole was one stupendous expression of the wisdom and holiness 
and love of God. If we have in the whole movement, and 
especially in the act of the Lawgiver in being made under law, 
an expression in a new and higher form of regard for the law, 
we have also an expression in a new and higher form, even that 
of mercy, of a free and an infinite love. Here, too, we have a 
measure of the guilt of sin as seen by God, that quickens the 
conscience as nothing else can, at which it stands aghast, and 
which would drive us to despair if we had not, in the very same 
movement and act, the expression of a love whose might and 
reach transcend even the greatness of the guilt. When the 
Lawgiver becomes the Redeemer, then “ justice and mercy meet 
together,” then “righteousness and peace kiss each other.” 
Then the redeemed need have no fear of letting their natural 
feelings of love and adoration flow out towards the Redeemer. 
Then may they fearlessly and freely ascribe “blessing and 
honor and glory and power,” not only “unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne,” but * unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 
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Art. X. — The 







United States a commissioned Missionary 
Nation. 


Many things conspire to show that God has raised us up and 
commissioned us to become a Missionary Nation. 

The character of our origin indicates this. Our forefathers 
were missionaries of precisely this character. They were not 
sent out to this land by an organized association. But the provi- 
dence of God placed them in such circumstances as to make 
them all self-constituted missionaries. Persecuted for two hundred 
years by despots and hierarchs, they were at length compelled 
by the bigoted Mary to abandon their native land, and flee to 
Geneva. There, in the constitution of the reformed church, 
they found asserted freedom of opinion and the rights of con- 
science. On their return to Great Britain, they saw that these 
could not be enjoyed without civil liberty also. The struggles 
that followed resulted in the freedom of Scotland and the Com- 
monwealth in England. But arbitrary power and intolerance 
again triumphed; and the Puritans formed the daring and lofty 
purpose of braving the dangers of the Atlantic, and of a bar- 
barous country, that they might have opportunity fairly to try 
the experiment of self-government, free institutions, and liberty 
of conscience. The conversion of the savages was also a promi- 
nent object in their plans. They came hither as true-hearted and 
devoted missionaries, to establish and extend upon a wide conti- 
nent a system founded upon civil and religious liberty, upon 
general education and spiritual religion, — a system to which the 
world hitherto had been strangers. To endeavor to strengthen 
and perfect this system at home, and extend it to all the world, is 
only following out the plans of our fathers. We should be recre- 
ant to the trust transmitted from them, we should be unworthy 
to be called their descendants, did we not manifest their mission- 
ary spirit. They may not, indeed, have been conscious what a 
mighty experiment they had undertaken. But, if their views did 
not embrace the whole globe, yet they were conscious of com- 
mencing a work adapted to the most pressing wants of human 
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nature, for which it had been struggling and sighing for thousands 
of years; but which selfishness, ignorance, and vice had hitherto 
been able to keep out of their reach. Now that Providence has 
shown how applicable this system is to the whole human family, 
the descendants of the Pilgrims should be satisfied with nothing 
short of its universal extension. 

Our geographical position marks us out as eminently adapted 
to become a missionary nation. ‘Two methods have been adopted 
by missionary associations for extending civilization and Christi- 
anity among degraded and benighted nations. The first and 
most usual is to send men to dwell among the uncivilized, to teach 
science and literature, and to preach the gospel. The other 
course is to transfer some of the benighted into the regions of 
civilization, that they may learn with their own eyes and ears 
how much superior are Christian lands to heathen or Moham- 
medan. ‘The latter course has obviously great advantages over 
the former, where it is practicable; since strong prejudices al- 
ways arise against foreigners, who go among any people and 
endeavor to change their social, literary, and religious condition. 
Whereas, those going voluntarily into another land are usually 
predisposed to look with a favorable eye upon every thing which 
they can turn to their advantage ; and you have fewer prejudices 
to overcome before you can find access for the truth to their 
consciences. 

In view of these facts, it is obviously desirable that a mission- 
ary nation should be so situated, that access to it and egress from 
it should be easy. Nay, it were desirable that there should be 
something, either in its geographical position, its natural facilities, 
or its institutions, that should attract the attention and win the 
sympathies of other nations. 

Such is the condition of North America. Placed nearly mid- 
way between Africa and Europe on the east and Asia on the 
west, it attracts thither the adventurer and the oppressed from 
those lands, while it is so far removed from them all, as easily to 
keep aloof from their contentions. South America, too, is quite 
accessible. Indeed, radii drawn from our eastern, western, and 
southern shores, reach almost all Pagan, Mohammedan, and 
Papal lands, or rather most of them can be reached by nearly 
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direct water communication. Along those lines, emigrants pour 
in by thousands from every region where oppression reigns or 
poverty blights ; and our great rivers, with our fast extending 
railroads, enable them to penetrate into fertile regions, where 
industry insures them a competence, and their rights are secure. 
There, too, can they find a climate adapted to their constitutions, 
whether they come from the frozen regions of Scandinavia, the 
mild skies of Italy, or even from the intertropical plains of Africa 
and Asia. So, also, our citizens, brought up in these climatic 
extremes, are fitted to go into regions of like temperature, to 
carry thither and teach the principles of learning, liberty, and 
religion. 

Americans have not been slow to seize upon these advantages 
for the purposes of commerce, of pleasure, and the gratification of 
curiosity. Their ships scour every sea, ascend every navigable 
river, and anchor in every harbor; and, had all these wanderers 
been as anxious to diffuse among the benighted the blessings of 
knowledge, liberty, and religion as to promote their selfish pur- 
poses, already the mission with which God has charged us would 
have been far advanced, although now scarcely begun. 

The extent of our natural resources, of our unoccupied terri- 
tory, and of our wealth, shows us to be well adapted to become a 
missionary nation. The number of square miles embraced within 
the present limits of the United States is 3,306,865 ; which is 
only about 80,000 square miles less than the sixty empires of all 
Europe, and nearly ten times as large as Great Britain and France 
combined ; larger than the ancient Roman Empire, or even that 
of Alexander. The average population as yet is only seven to 
to the square mile; whereas in Great Britain it is 223. Were 
our country to become only half as populous, it would contain 
over three hundred and fifty millions; so that it is only one- 
fourteenth part yet occupied. What a temptation to a poverty- 
stricken, tax-ridden, and oppressed world, especially when other 
circumstances yet to be considered are taken into the account ! 

Alike vast are our natural resources. Large portions of our 
soil are of the richest kind. But this is of small importance ; 
because at the present day, through the aids of science, the 
poorest soil may be made and kept permanently fertile ; and in 
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the end it is probably better for a people to settle upon such a 
soil than upon one naturally prolific, because the industry and 
enterprise thus elicited are of far higher value than the most 
fertile soil, which tempts to indolence and to ruinous modes of 
cultivation. : 

Already the agricultural products of one hundred and thirteen 
millions of acres, under cultivation in our country, exceed a thou- 
sand millions of dollars in value annually. What, then, will be 
the enormous amount when from three to five hundred millions of 
people shall be planted upon the surface ! 

Of our mineral wealth, coal is undoubtedly of the most conse- 
quence ; and in no other continent is it so abundant as upon 
ours. Already it is known that two hundred and fifteen thousand 
square miles of our surface, equal to twenty-seven such States as 
Massachusetts, are underlaid by numerous beds of this substance ; 
and, if we suppose their average thickness to be only twelve feet, 
there lie buried in the earth not less than five hundred cubic 
miles of coal, one mile of which, at the rate we now use it, would 
last one thousand years ; so that, at the same rate, half a million 
of years would be required to exhaust our fossil fuel, and the 
supply will surely be fully adequate to meet the largest wants of 
the three hundred millions that may in a few centuries be congre- 
gated here. 

Alike inexhaustible are our deposits of iron. Throughout our 
whole extent they are scattered in great abundance ; but in the 
valley of the Mississippi, along the central axis of our country, 
the amount is prodigious. In Missouri, we have mountains from 
three hundred to five hundred feet high, and miles in circum- 
ference, mostly composed of this metal; and in the region of 
Lake Superior the amount is still greater. 

In the same great central valley we have deposits of lead, cov- 
ering nearly three thousand square miles; which have yielded, 
for some years past, more than forty million pounds annually, and 
are capable of affording four times that amount. 

Still more extensive are the deposits of copper in those same 
wide regions; which already yroduce some thousands of tons 
per annum, although their exploration is only just commenced. 
Yet richer, it is said, are some of the southern States in this 
metal, where it is associated with gold in great quantity. 
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Of the wide diffusion and great amount of this latter metal, it 
is perhaps hardly necessary to speak, so powerfully has the public 
mind been agitated on this subject for some years past, and so 
mighty has been its influence upon our national character and 
probable destiny. The gold of our country does, indeed, form 
the strongest magnetic attraction that draws all classes of une- 
vangelized and uncivilized men to our shores. But if we do our 
duty, however sordid the motive that brings them here, and how- 
ever disappointed most of them will be in respect to their golden 
dreams, they should be taught many lessons of civilization and 
freedom, of far more value than gold; and some of them, at least, 
will secure that which money cannot purchase, —a heart renewed, 
and a title to a heavenly inheritance. All along the eastern slope 
of our country, from Texas to Canada, there is evidence of the 
existence of a gold deposit, at least in many places. But it is 
on the Pacific slope, from the Isthmus to the mouth of Frazer 
River, and probably farther north, that the deposit is most prolific 
and attractive, having already yielded six hundred millions of 
dollars, or about fifty millions annually ; and it will be so probably 
for generations to come. What a means of accomplishing our 
work as a missionary nation has Providence thus put into our 
hands on our own soil, to say nothing of the ability which gold 
imparts to send abroad the heralds of civilization, freedom, and 
salvation ! 

We might show that other mineral treasures and means of 
wealth are alike abundant and widely diffused in our country ; 
all conspiring to prove that Providence has put into our hands 
the facilities for doing a great work for this wretched world. 
But time does not permit me farther to enlarge, nor is it 
necessary. 

Our free political institutions furnish another evidence of our 
adaptedness and consequent duty to become a missionary nation. 
Love of liberty is a passion that has ever been burning in the hu- 
man breast ; and, though smothered almost everywhere by the iron 
folds of arbitrary power, it cannot be extinguished. Yet natu- 
rally it is a love of unbridled liberty, the desire to have its own 
way, and gratify its selfish propensities, irrespective of the rights 
and happiness of the whole. Where men, ignorant and unprinci- 
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pled, have had the opportunity to act out these licentious desires, 
society has been subjected to mob-rule, the most terrible of all 
despotisms. In this country, however, hitherto we have been 
able to subject liberty to law. Yet a large proportion of the 
multitudes who pour in upon us from other lands would gladly 
free themselves from these needful restraints ; and our only hope 
lies in being able to teach them the necessity of subordination to 
righteous law. The report of our freedom from the annoyances 
that hedge up their paths at home, and the right of every man to 
engage in those pursuits most agreeable to his wishes, and the 
knowledge that here the path to distinction and honor lies open 
to all, will attract multitudes hither. But it is only education 
and religion that can make them enlightened freemen. Here, 
then, is a great work, and worthy a missionary nation. It is com- 
paratively easy to teach men how to obtain their freedom, but 
most difficult to learn them how to retain it. Myriads are willing 
to sacrifice their property and lives to get free from oppression, 
who yet fiercely refuse to subject themselves to the restraints 
necessary to establish and preserve their independence. The 
fact is, that, among the many millions now sighing and struggling 
for liberty, very few have education or religion enough to main- 
tain free institutions. This difficult lesson they must Jearn; and 
how manifestly does Providence call on us to become their in- 
structors! How sad the result, if, instead of teaching others, we 
should suffer our own free institutions to be strangled in the foul 
embrace of party spirit, or be trampled beneath the feet of a 
reckless and unprincipled democracy ! 

Our social equality marks us out as intended to be a missionary 
nation. By social equality, we do not mean the dead level of 
socialism, technically so called. Distinctions must and will exist 
in every society, founded upon physical, intellectual, and moral 
differences. These adapt men to different positions in the social 
condition, from the highest to the lowest. But they should he 
founded upon merit and adaptation, and not upon the accidental 
and comparatively unimportant circumstances of birth, lineage, 
wealth, and power ; and the road should be fully open for the most 
obscure to rise to the highest stations of honor and profit. In 
most countries that way is hedged up by merely artificial hin- 
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drances ; and men are forced to tread in the narrow path which 
an aristocracy of money or fashion or lineage have marked out. 
Not so with us. True, it may be so in some limited localities. 
But, in general, real merit rises to that rank in society to which it 
is justly entitled ; nor is any one passed by and neglected simply 
because he is poor, or of mean birth, or friendless. 

Condescension to men of the lowest grades in society, and 
familiar intercourse with them, were striking traits in the charac- 
ter of the great model missionary, Christ. Indeed, he gave it as 
a decided evidence that he was Messiah, that the poor had the 
gospel preached unto them ; and so free was his intercourse with 
all accessible classes of men, that his enemies characterized him 
as the friend of publicans and sinners. The more nearly any fol- 
lower of Christ comes to his Divine Exemplar in this condescen- 
sion and familiarity with men of every rank, the greater will be 
his missionary success. The social equality enjoyed in this coun- 
try is, therefore, an important feature for a nation specially 
adapted to the work of diffusing civilization, freedom, and religion 
through the earth. It gives a special advantage in reaching 
those who come among us from abroad, and also to those who 
go to other lands on this errand of love. For everywhere the 
true American has no barriers of rank, pedigree, or caste to 
break down ; but is ready to place himself by the side of the ig- 
norant and the benighted, as one ready to receive them as breth- 
ren and friends. 

Our educational systems adapt us to become a missionary na- 
tion. There are two features of these systems to which we par- 
ticularly refer. The first is the extension of a good common 
education to all classes of the community; and the second is the 
opening of the avenues to our higher institutions to the poorest 
and most obscure, who have talents and perseverance. In other 
lands, the higher institutions are often more liberally endowed, 
and have greater facilities for study and instruction, so that they 
furnish individual examples of scholarship more thorough, and 
of learning more profound, than is usual with us ; but it is mainly 
certain privileged classes that can enjoy these facilities. More 
especially is common education not diffused among the great mass 
of the people ; or when so diffused, in a few instances, itis not an 
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education adapted to make men think for themselves, but only to 
teach them prescribed doctrines, such as suit the government and 
the hierarchy. But in our country it is the poorest man’s own 
fault, if his children do not receive the elements of such an edu- 
cation as will guard them against imposition and oppression, ac- 
quaint them with the principles of free government, teach them 
their rights, and put into their hands the means of judging of re- 
ligious systems. 

Consider, now, what a mighty means for the civilization and 
christianization of the multitudes of the poor and ignorant, who 
swarm from the great hives of European population, and settle 
down upon our shores, does this system of general education af- 
ford. If the adults, fortified by prejudice and imported priests, 
often fail to learn, yet they all have discernment enough to see 
the advantages their children will gain by an education; and 
thus will light come in at length ; and, with light, civilization ; and 
with this, it may be hoped, true religion. 

This is a field for missionary effort whose importance, we fear, 
has been but imperfectly felt; for. if we do not thus purify the 
mighty stream of emigration that sets in upon us, putrefaction 
and death will follow in its track. True freedom and pure reli- 
gion never yet have lived long, and never can, among a popula- 
tion uneducated. The first will inevitably give place to arbitrary 
power, and the latter to superstition or formalism. It is not 
enough that a few leading minds are enlightened. Intelligence 
must pervade the masses, or they will smother and extinguish the 
sacred fire that burns upon the altars of freedom and religion. 
We have our choice, therefore, to educate those who come among 
us untaught, or to lose our precious institutions. 

Consider, too, what a reflex influence will be exerted by our 
system of education upon the lands from which these emigrants 
come. In constant intercourse with those whom they have left 
behind, and not unfrequently returning to them, how can they 
help imparting more or less of the light which they receive to 
their friends at home? Thus will they themselves become most 
efficient missionaries to other lands. Their labors will not, in- 
deed, be announced in the journals of the day, like those of the 
missionaries formally sent abroad ; but they may nevertheless be 
doing a great work, whose fruit will be seen at length. 
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Another advantage we have for missionary effort, as a nation, 
lies in the almost universal diffusion of the Bible among us. In 
all nominally Protestant lands, the Bible is, indeed, circulated ; 
but in most of them a large part of the lower classes cannot 
read it, and in many of them a state religion neutralizes its 
power. Yet in our country none of these counteracting agencies 
exist among our native population to any great extent. Here the 
doctrine prevails that men are to find their own system of reli- 
gion, not in the decrees or the creed of a national church, or in 
the decrees of ecumenical councils, or in the bulls of a self-con- 
stituted head of the church, but in the lively oracles of God, 
which in their essential parts are so plain that the wayfaring 

man, though a fool, shall not err therein. The Bible, too, shows 
those who read it that the essence of religion lies in the state of 
the heart; that forms and ceremonies are only an unessential 
covering, and even formularies of doctrines are mere lifeless 
skeletons, without a new heart. Hence it is that the Bible is so 
dreaded by formalists and bigoted hierarchs; and, even when 
such come to our free land, they show their hostility by opposing 
its circulation as much as they dare. Nor do we wonder at this; _ 
for the Scriptures lay the axe at the root of all forms and creeds 
that are not animated by spiritual piety. This Book, therefore, 
is the mighty weapon which we are to use in the pulling down of 
strongholds. If we can get this into the hands of the men who 
are filling our land from foreign shores, and induce them to read 
it candidly, and at the same time protect them by our laws in 
the right of private judgment, we shall find the Bible alone to 
be the most successful of missionaries. 

That Book, also, is a stern advocate for civil and religious 
freedom. If a nation drink deeply into its spirit, you cannot 
long keep them enslaved. Hence it is so much dreaded by 
despots. Hence, too, so long as we can keep the minds and 
hearts of this nation permeated by its spirit, we can sustain free 
institutions. 

Nor is it less friendly to education; for it exhorts the ministers 
of the gospel to give themselves to reading and to meditation, 
and commands men to prove all things, that they may hold fast 
to that which is good. 
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While, therefore, we should bless God for so rich a treasure 
as his Word to ourselves, personally, we should realize what a 
powerful engine for the missionary work is put into our hands; 
nor should we fail to guard it jealously, and to wield it with all 
our energies. 

The character of our population shows us eminently that God 
has appointed us to be a missionary people. God is filling the 
wide territories of this nation with just the men who need the 
labors of missionaries. To prove this, we give, from the census 
returns of the United States for 1850, the nativities of our 
foreign population in that year : — 

From Ireland, 961,719; England, 278,675; Scotland, 70,- 
550; Wales, 29,868; Germany, 573,225; France, 54,069; 
Spain, 3,113; Portugal, 1,274; Belgium, 1,313; Holland, 
9,848; Italy, 8,645; Switzerland, 13,358; Russia, 1,414; 
Norway, 12,678; Denmark, 1,838; Sweden, 3,559; Prussia, 
10,549; Austria, 946; Sardinia, 31; Turkey, 106; Greece, 
86; China, 758; Asia, 377; Africa,551; British N. America, 
147,711; Mexico, 13,317; Central America, 141; South 
America, 1,543 ; West Indies, 5,772; Sandwich Islands, 588 ; 
other countries, 8,214: total, 2,210,830. 

The annual rate of emigration to this country cannot be less 
than half a million; so that at present there must be three 
millions and a half of persons of foreign origin among us, equal 
to about one-seventh of the entire white population. We do not 
suppose that all of them need special missionary labor. No 
doubt many of them are intelligent, well versed in the principles 
of free institutions, and of genuine piety. But who doubts that 
the great majority, issuing from the poor and degraded of other 
lands, do as imperiously demand special efforts to enlighten and 
convert them as any Pagans? Suppose half a million are already 
essentially right on these great principles, so that they will at 
once fall in with our institutions, and help sustain them, you 
have still remaining three millions, from not less than twenty- 
five countries, thrown by Providence at our very doors, needing 
our sympathy and aid in temporal matters, and apparently placed 
in circumstances most favorable to be educated and to be con- 


verted to God. We throw open our territory to their location; 
ul 
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we admit them after a term of years to citizenship; spread 
around them the protection of law, and suffer them to become 
incorporated as components of the nation. Shall we stop here ? 
Shall we exhaust our sympathies and efforts upon the distant 
heathen, and make no systematic efforts to save those who are 
our neighbors and fellow-citizens? There may be, perhaps, 
more of self-denial in plunging into the depths of heathenism and 
Mohammedanism, and so bearding the lion in his very den; but 
in what sense can it be more important to convert and civilize a 
Hindoo or a Patagonian than a member of this great republic, 
whose continued prosperity and success would influence so mighti- 
ly the destinies of the world? The soul of the one is as precious 
as that of the other. But the conversion of the naturalized 
American may be far more important in its bearings upon the 
world’s destinies. Judging from the past, how certain are a 
large part of the smaller and more degraded tribes of the earth, 
even though converted, to become ere long extinct by the opera- 
tion of physical laws! Where are the tribes that constituted 
the field of labor for the eminent missionaries among our fathers, 
who succeeded in forming flourishing churches among them? 
But, alas! even Christianity could not arrest their downward 
progress, and they are gone; and how clear it is that the still 
existing races are destined to the same fate, even though they 
should cease to be persecuted by governmental and individual 
encroachments! So, too, the Sandwich Islanders, though pro- 
nounced a Christian nation, continue still to diminish in numbers. 
We do not say that this is a reason why we should not urge on 
the missionary work among such races, especially among our 
own aborigines ; but it is a reason why we should press the work 
with still greater power in such a nation as our own, which we 
have every reason to suppose will exist and enlarge through 
many generations, perhaps many centuries. It is painful for 
the devoted missionary to realize, that, in a few years or genera- 
tions, all traces of his labors will disappear, because the race 
among whom he lives will have vanished. But he who works 
upon such materials as our country offers may be sure that the 
stones which he hews and places in the foundation of the great 
temple God is here erecting for liberty, learning, and Christian- 
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ity, shall not be thrown down by vandal hands, till many a hoary 
age has passed by. The leaven which he here infuses shall 
continue to work on its way far into the deep ages of futurity, 
and spread wider and wider; nor lose its transforming power, 
it may be, till the great voice is heard proclaiming that the 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of Christ. 

We mean not by these remarks to disparage or discourage the 
foreign missionary enterprise. Indeed, our belief is, that, the 
more efficiently we press this work at home, the greater impulse 
shall we give to it abroad. For, in the first place, the men 
civilized and Christianized here will be most valuable instruments 
for preparing the way in the lands from whence they came, 
both by correspondence and by going back, as many of them 
will, to their native shores. If they have tasted the sweets of 
civil and religious liberty, and the higher joys of spiritual religion, 
here, with what power will they tell the story to their still be- 
nighted countrymen! On our own shores, therefore, can the 
most effectual impulse be given to foreign missions. Moreover, 
if we have been faithful to those who have thrown themselves in 
our way, the spirit thus awakened will not rest satisfied till it has 
reached those abroad, — so that the paradoxical statements will be 
realized, that, the greater the numbers who engage in the work 
on our own shores, the more numerous will those be who are 
ready to go abroad; and, vice versa, the more numerous foreign 
missionaries become, the more will they be multiplied at home. 
For the work is one; and, if you quicken its spirit in one place, 
you increase it everywhere. ‘he action and reaction are equal. 
So it was in apostolic days, and so it will ever be. 

These views do indeed show the importance in choosing fields 
of missionary labor abroad; of fixing upon those nations whose 
permanence is probable, rather than upon those which, judging 
from analogy, will be swept away by the wave of emigration from 
the superior races. We fear that this point has been too little 
regarded in times past; and that, though a great work has been 
done in saving individual souls, the ultimate results will be far 
less satisfactory than if the same labor had been always per- 
formed among those whose national existence and identity are 
problematical. ‘True, we should aim at the ultimate conversion 
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of every creature under heaven. But wisdom should be shown 
in conducting the work, as in every other labor depending on 
God’s blessing; and those be first selected, since we cannot 
reach them all at once, whose civilization will tell the most, and 
the most permanently, upon the conversion of the world. 

The migratory and colonizing character of the Anglo-Saxon 
race peculiarly adapt them for the work of missionaries. This 
trait belongs to the inhabitants of Great Britain, as well as to 
Americans. Indeed, we should expect that the mother ard 
daughter would resemble each other in so characteristic a feature. 
Both nations have ever manifested a disposition to wander into 
every part of the earth, for gratifying a boundless curiosity, 
making discoveries in art and science, and eminently for purposes 
of traffic. Nor do they manifest so much of a desire to return 
home as other nations, with perhaps one or two exceptions. The 
consequence is, colonization on a wide scale. Witness the whole 
broad North American continent. Witness India and Australia, 
as well as the Cape Colony. If Americans have not yet accom- 
plished analogous enterprises abroad, except on a small scale, it 
is not for the want of disposition, but simply because our own 
continent affords as yet the most tempting field for emigration ; 
and surely colonization has been pushed forward here with a 
rapidity and energy before unexampled. Britain has planted her 
colonies on foreign shores, because there was no room at home 
for her redundant population. So will it be with Americans, so 
soon as, and probably before, any such redundancy exists here. 
Indeed, how feeble a barrier do right and justice, and solemn 
treaties even, now interpose to arrest that wave of population 
which sweeps on south-westerly with overwhelming might! How 
perfectly resistless will it become when two or three hundred mil- 
lions shall be found on our soil! It will not stop with Mexico 
and South America, but find its way across the Pacific and At- 
lantic to Asiatic and African shores. 

But Anglo-Saxon emigration and colonization are, also, an ab- 
sorbing process. No tribe or nation has yet been able to main- 
tain its separate and independent existence in juxtaposition with 
such colonies, It gradually dwindles away before their encroach- 
ments, or mixes with them; but the Anglo-Saxon traits of cha- 
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racter alone remain prominent in the amalgamated race. Thus 
have the aborigines of this country disappeared as are the tribes 
of Australia and South Africa now doing. In India the process 
is slower, but no less sure. 

What is to stop this mighty tide of emigration from Britain 
and America? What can arrest the enormous increase of popu- 
lation which is so fast filling our broad continent? And, when 
that is full, how certainly will it advance to new conquests on 
other shores, as in fact it is now doing! Why may not the whole 
earth be ultimately brought under the influence and into posses- 
sion of the dominant race? Can it be that Providence has no 
control of this grandest of all the movements among the nations, 
nor any design in it? Suppose all these emigrants, British and 
American, had the true missionary spirit, and the highest good 
of the world were their impelling motive, — what would their 
possession of the whole earth be, but its conversion to God? 
They are certainly bound to go forth with such a spirit in their 
hearts ; and, if the gospel had thoroughly permeated Britain and 
America, they would possess it. In the power which God has 
thus given to these nations to spread over the earth, and take 
possession of it, even without the help of military conquests, we 
see both his commission and intention to make them missionary 
nations. Did they realize it and act upon it, this movement would 
be the grandest spectacle which the world exhibits. 

Such are the leading proofs that God has made us a peculiar 
people, in order that we should show forth his praises by diffusing 
over the earth the blessings he has strewed in our path. The 
important conclusions that flow from the fact that we are marked 
out as a missionary nation are numerous. But time permits me 
to allude to only a few. 

Foreign and domestic missions, by the position and circum- 
stances of our country, are identified. We used to look upon 
these fields as exceedingly diverse, and to regard the foreign one 
as calling for much more self-denial and sacrifice than the do- 
mestic. But, with the single exception of greater personal secu- 
rity, from governmental protection at home, in what respect does 
the foreign differ from the home field? Is it in distance? But 
how few pagan fields are more distant than the Pacific shores! 
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Is it in the degradation and misery of the inhabitants? But 
where in heathen lands will you find men more sunk in ignorance, 
poverty, and superstition than many of the wandering tribes 
along the Rocky Mountains, or the inhabitants of New Mexico, or 
our slave population, or even many of those disembogued from 
the prisons and poorhouses of Europe upon our Atlantic cities ? 
Is it in the unhealthiness of the climate? But even Africa itself 
is scarcely more full of deadly miasms than many of the low 
fever-producing regions of this country. Is it in a separation 
from civilized life? But what isolation can be more complete, to 
one accustomed to refined society, than vast regions in our coun- 
try, where the pioneer woodsman and hunter have yet found only 
a precarious foothold? Is it in a great diversity of language and 
habits? ‘Truly, we have a Babel among us, and habits and man- 
ners as diverse as the antipodes can furnish. 

The fact is, that God has so located us, and environed us, and 
mingled foreigners among us, that to do our duty as missionaries 
in many parts of what we call our country, demands the same 
humble and devoted piety, the same physical and moral training, 
and the same willingness to submit to privation and hardships, as 
on any foreign shore. ‘The lesson is an important one, because 
it identifies the work everywhere as one. It awakens sympathy 
among the laborers, and makes them feel that all are exposed 
nearly alike to the heat and burden of the day, and entitled to 
the same reward if faithful. It shows us all that the missicnary 
cause is a work for the world, and not for particular localities. 
It shows us that a missionary spirit is the appropriate character- 
istic of every Christian, without which he ought not to bear the 
name. 

It is an exalted honor to be specially designated as a missionary 
nation by God’s providence. ‘To be selected by cabinet councils 
or military leaders to engage in some difficult or trying service, 
confers such an honor that the individuals will be roused to most 
desperate efforts to execute their commission. To be called, 
therefore, by the great Ruler of the Universe to fulfil a mission 
first committed to his only begotten Son, the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his person, — a mission, 
too, the grandest and most important ever committed to human 
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instrumentality, — what an honor! what a privilege! what a re- 
sponsibility! What powerful motives are concentrated here to 
rouse the noblest powers of man to action! How inferior to 
these are all considerations which the highest political or military 
authorities on earth can present! We have only to open our 
eyes, and every American can see the finger of Providence point- 
ing out a world enveloped in sin and ignorance as his field of 
labor ; and, if not deafened by the din of the world, he would hear 
the voice of Providence, saying, ‘Go up and possess the land ! 
Have I not commanded thee? Be strong, and of a good courage ! 
be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy God is 
with thee, whithersoever thou goest.” 

It may indeed be said, that, since the command to seen the 
gospel to every creature is given alike to all Christians, the work 
has no peculiar claims upon Americans. But what other land 
has a geographical position so favorable for reaching uncivilized 
and unchristianized nations ? What other began its course as a 
missionary race? Where else is social equality so general ? 
What other has natural resources so vast as to invite and sustain 
as many millions as choose to come? Where else will they meet 
with educational systems so pervading and free? Where else so 
much freedom with so much security ? Where else is the Bible 
so widely diffused, and so untrammelled by despotism and priest- 
craft ; and where else is congregated so motley a group of 
heathen and Mohammedan, Buddhist and Papist, white, colored, 
and mixed, bond and free, —all thrown open to civilizing and 
Christianizing agencies? Do all these advantages for the work 
impose no peculiar obligation ? How else can we learn what 
Providence expects of us, but by estimating our facilities for the 
work ? Thus judged of, our call to the work has a specialty and 
an emphasis about it which should make us feel how highly ho. 
nored we are, and resolve not to prove recreant to the trust reposed 
in us by the Infinite God. 

It is indeed true, as we have already intimated, that some of 
the proofs we have presented of the missionary agency God re- 
quires of us, will apply with almost equal force to one other 
nation, and some of them with even more power. They are in 
fact abundantly sufficient to show Great Britain, also, to be a 
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commissioned nation for this noble service. On which nation 
these claims rest with the most force, we will not undertake to 
say ; but they are strong enough upon both. With united heart 
and hand should they move forward together in this glorious en- 
terprise. Some facts make the most powerful appeal to us; 
others to them. But our business now is with a cisatlantic 
rather than a transatlantic nation ; and we therefore urge what- 
ever is peculiar in their origin, character, and condition, which is 
adapted to make them see and feel what God requires of them. 
How little do the great mass of Americans realize the high 
commission God has given them! Were excitement, energy, 
and enterprise all that are necessary to prove us alive to our 
missionary character, they are rife enough on every side. Put 
the question to the multitudes that crowd our streets and press 
over our thoroughfares, whether the great object they are in pur- 
suit of is the conyersion and salvation of the world, and they will 
stare upon you with amazement ; because the idea of such a work 
probably never entered their minds. But inform them that you 
have discovered a sure method of acquiring large and sudden 
wealth and distinction, and their awakened interest and sympathy 
will show you the secret motives for all their enterprise and toil. 
Our countrymen need not work harder than they do to convert 
the world ; but, alas! with here and there an exception, their 
labors centre in self, and they think of other parts of the world 
only as a means of driving a profitable bargain with them. Oh! 
whither will this dreadful current of worldliness and selfishness 
bear us ! 
This train of thought leads us also to say, that the danger is 
very great lest we should utterly fail of accomplishing the high 
‘mission which God has entrusted to us. One of the leading causes 
of this danger springs from this inordinate and selfish spirit of 
worldliness to which we have alluded. We have a bad pre-emi- 
nence in this respect among all the nations of the earth, where 
our commerce penetrates; and what nook or corner is there 
which it does not penetrate? ‘They all discover that we have 
great enterprise and perseverance, and great shrewdness in traf- 
fic ; but, save in a few limited spots, who suspects that we are 
specially marked out by Providence as a missionary nation ? 
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Nay, even those who come among us from abroad with no religion, 
or with false religions, are more apt to be prejudiced against the 
truth by the grasping worldly spirit which we exhibit, than to be 
won over to it by our earnest and anxious efforts to save and bless 
them. They witness everywhere a headlong rush after wealth 
and distinction ; and how feeble the influence of here and there a 
solitary voice pointing out the way of life and peace ! 

Another danger of failure in our mission lies in the recklessness 
of party spirit, the violence of sectional prejudice, and the licen- 
tiousness of liberty. 

There is a rapidly increasing manifestation among us of a fierce 
and unbridled spirit, which is determined to have its own way 
and to carry its own points, whoever may suffer or resist. If 
others are in its way, it brushes them aside or tramples them 
down ; and, if they resist, the revolver or bowie-knife is drawn. 
If alone this spirit cannot prevail over law and order, it will 
gather a mob, and with the help of alcohol bear down opposition ; 
or, if desirous of exhibiting some show of order in its recklessness, 
it will organize a party which is often nothing more than a larger 
and better marshalled mob, which, getting a majority, will do that 
in this free country which no eastern despot dare do. Said the 
Baron Roenne, who was long minister from the Prussian court to 
this country, to us, “* Your President has done severai things 
since I have been here which would have dethroned the king of 
Prussia, and yet his party sustained him.” 

We were surprised, when in Paris in 1850, to find nearly all the 
sober and respectable citizens with whom we became acquainted, 
anxious that the present despotic ruler of that country should be 
elected emperor; and in this feeling the Americans who resided 
there seemed to sympathize. We soon learned the reason, viz., 
that the iron rule of military despotism was considered far pre- 
ferable to the capricious violence of a reckless mob or a reckless 
party. Such will ere long become the feeling with us, if licen- 
tious liberty and party spirit shall continue to become, as they 
have done, more insolent, overbearing, and violent; and, instead 
of being the apostles of liberty to other lands, we shall need 
another ‘‘ Mayflower”’ to come and instruct us in its principles, 
and another Washington to achieve our independence. 
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The increase of the spirit and dominion of slavery forms another 
powerful hindrance to our success as a missionary nation. The 
mere fact of the existence of slavery in this country, on so wide a 
scale, is a most powerful obstruction to our doing the work of a 
missionary nation. For let other nations understand, that, of the 
seven millions of slaves in the whole world, over three millions 
exist in the United States, about as many in Brazil, and a few 
hundred thousand in Africa, ‘‘ What an insult,” would they say, 
“* is it for such a country, thus coupled with some of the most de- 
graded nations, to attempt to teach us who have discarded slavery 
what are the true principles of liberty!’ “ I have abolished sla- 
very in my dominion,”’ says the emperor of Morocco ; “ and, until 
the United States follow my example, let them come to me,.in- 
stead of my going to them, to learn what true freedom is.” We 
have heretofore met such taunts by saying that slavery was only 
a local, not a national institution ; that, though not recognized in 
the constitution, the free States could not touch it; but that they 
had fixed its limits, and it must ere long die out. But, alas! we 
can say that no longer. Has not one war of conquest, at least, 
been waged to make room for the extension of slavery? Have 
not treaties with Indian tribes been broken, and they forced away 
from their native soil, for the same purpose ? And, last ofall, have 
not the vast unorganized regions of the West been thrown open to 
receive it? And now must commence a fierce and long contest 
between liberty and slavery, and our great work as a missionary 
nation must stop, in a great measure, we fear, till freedom tri- 
umphs; or, if that is overcome, God will take from us the exalted 
privilege of diffusing blessings to the world, and transfer it to 
other and worthier agents. O God! interpose to prevent such a 
dreadful blight upon our hopes! Let us have the privilege and 
the honor of executing the glorious commission which Thou hast 
given us! 

In view of all these facts, what an imperious demand is made 
for the services of every true hearted American, and especially 
of every one publicly educated! We know not that in the whole 
history of our race, an exigency has occurred which could make 
a stronger appeal to every noble principle of our nature than the 
period which we now occupy. God has thrown a world of sin 
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and suffering open before us, and given us the means of its relief. 
Moreover, to rescue them from the power of ignorance and sin 
is to save ourselves from ruin ; thus making self love and social 
the same. We might as well doubt the shining of the sun ina 
clear day, as to hesitate whether God calls us specially to this 
work, The very configuration and position of this continent are 
hieroglyphic lines, which, when deciphered, read us a lesson of 
duty. It is engraven also upon the prolific veins and beds of 
mineral wealth enclosed in the rocky strata. It comes to us in 
the holy example of our ancestors, and our institutions of freedom, 
of education, and of religion ; and eminently our Babel population 
proclaim it in thunder tones. Nevertheless, certain traits of cha- 
racter, and evils of appalling magnitude, threaten seriously to 
defeat the great enterprise to which Ged has appointed us, and 
to turn us aside into the path of disobedience to God, and of in- 
famy to ourselves. What stronger appeal can be made to every 
generous principle of our nature than such an exigency presents ? 
What friend of liberty, of education, and of human rights, what 
lover of his country, and eminently what Christian, should not be 
ready to throw himself into this Thermopylee of the world to labor, 
to suffer, and if need be to die there, to save his country from 
the ignominy of refusing to take up and carry forward the glo- 
rious work which God’s providence so distinctly proclaims to be 
our duty and our privilege. If these United States do spurn 
from them this opportunity to save themselves and the world, 
they will sink into a deeper gulf of infamy and incur a heavier 
load of divine punishment than any nation that has gone before 
them. 

But let us bring this subject nearer home, and recollect that 
what is our duty as a nation is our duty, mutatis mutandis, as 
individuals. The claims for personal consecration to this work, 
however, press most powerfully upon such as have already finished, 
or are in a course of public education. For in whatever sphere 
such a man hereafter labors, he will have the ability, if he have 
the disposition, to do much to diffuse among the nations the 
blessings of education, of civil and religious liberty, and of pure 
religion. Let no young man, therefore, press forward in a 
literary course, with merely personal and selfish aims. Let 
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every such one open his heart to the call God makes upon him 
to study and live for the world. Let him rise above the low 
ambition of mere individual distinction, and give himself up to 
the buoyant influence of a world-wide philanthropy. That will 
make a man of him. That will give a tenfold value to all his 
acquisitions, and bring down God’s blessing upon all his labors. 
That will fill his soul with high and noble resolves and purposes, 
and his life cannot be a failure. 

There is another consideration, that gives intensity to our 
appeal. Never did the fields of usefulness before the educated 
man appear so ripe for the sickle as now, nor the motives 
to right action so powerful, and the consequent responsibilities 
so weighty. The plot of the world’s great drama has long 
been thickening ; but every thing indicates that its denowement 
is at hand. And it would seem probable that it will be made 
in this land. Here probably is to be fought the great battle 
of principles, —not merely for ourselves, but for the world; 
freedom struggling against arbitrary power ; learning, with igno- 
rance and superstition ; and spiritual religion, with that which is 
formal and false. ‘The aspect of the times, also, indicates that 
the struggle may reach its culminating point during this century. 
Already we hear the roll of the drum, the clangor of the trumpet, 
and the shout of the captains, concentrating and marshalling the 
hosts. All this gives a peculiar interest to the preparation, 
literary, scientific, and religious, which many are now making in 
our collegiate and theological institutions. For we hope to see all 
their names enrolled in the great missionary army that is gather- 
ing for the conquest of the world. They will doubtless attach 
themselves to different portions of this army. Some will, we 
doubt not, feel it to be their duty to occupy outposts on foreign 
shores ; others to take stations along the outskirts of civilization 
in our own land, or perhaps in the heathen wilderness beyond. 
Others will fill the different professions in our cities and smaller 
towns. Some will be found among our lawgivers, or as educa- 
tors, or as special advocates of freedom, temperance, and other 
great moral reformations. Others will enter directly into stern 
conflict with infidelity, papacy, and heathenism in our midst. 
Yet, wherever their post, they will all belong to the same great 
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army, on the folds of whose banners “ Christian love ”’ is inscribed. 
May they never forget, whatever station or location they occupy, 
that God expects they will, as Americans, do the work and lead 
the life of missionaries! True, they may find the conflict a bitter 
one, and the victory long delayed. Nevertheless, we urge them 
to the high places of the field, and to the front rank; not through 
indifference to their happiness, but rather from a higher regard 
to the welfare of our country and the world. Nor do we fear 
but that they will find the path of duty the path of happiness. 
In the great principles, literary, scientific, and religious, which 
they store up in the halls of learning, they have an invulnerable 
shield ; and, as from year to year they enter the field, we will 
say, with the Spartan mothers to their sons, “ Bring back this 
shield, or be brought back upon it.” 

Oh! how different the retrospect of life to that man whose 
course has been guided by a noble Christian philanthropy from 
that of his whose aims and efforts have all been selfish ! — 


“Whom none can love, whom none can thank, — 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.” 


He may have accumulated wealth; but his gold and silver will 
become cankered, and the rust of them eat his flesh as it were 
fire. He may have gotten influence and power, but they will 
only make him hated and dreaded. He may have obtained a 
world-wide reputation for talents and learning, but no man will 
covet such a name as his. He may have secured the means of 
gratifying all his sensual desires, but at life’s close his excesses 
will be remembered only with loathing. 

But on what a flowery path will the Christian philanthropist’s 
eye rest as the rays of life’s setting sun fall upon it! Through 
his whole course he has felt himself to be a missionary, com- 
missioned by God’s providence ; and all along can he see delight- 
ful monuments of his labors, in society improved, and souls rescued 
from sin and Satan. His is the joy of having aided in placing, 
beneath a world weighed down by ignorance, oppression, and sin, 
the mighty lever of benevolence, which will at length heave it 
up into the daylight of science, liberty, and religion. 
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Religious Truth, Jilustrated from Science. By Epwarp Httcu- 
cock, D. D., LL. D., Late President of Amherst College, 
and now Professor of Natural Theology and Geology. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 


Dr. Hitcucock is one of our clearest and most vigorous thinkers. 
Also, in the ability of making new application of known principles, he may 
be called, in the best sense, original. While powerfully analytical, his mind 
is eminently discursive, so that his pages are not less entertaining than 
instructive. His style is simple, lucid, earnest. He apparently thinks more 
of what he says than of the manner of saying it; yet he is sufficiently 
elegant and finished ; sometimes rising to eloquence, especially when treating 
of his favorite sciences and their religious bearings. 

The volume before us is made up of addresses and sermons delivered on 
special occasions, and most of them previously published. He has done 
well to re-produce them in this collected form. Those most interesting to 
the theologian are: “The Highest Use of Learning ;” “The Relations and 
Mutual Duties between the Philosopher and the Theologian ;” and “ Special 
Divine Interpositions in Nature.” This last is an essay of much ability. 
We might, perhaps, take exception to a few points in it ; such, for instance, 
as his definition of a miracle, which, while it answers admirably his own 
purpose, we suspect will be found wanting in definiteness for general appli- 
cation. Yet, as a whole, the essay is worthy of the careful perusal of every 
thoughtful Christian. 

His chief aim in these discourses is to show, that, instead of there being 
collision between revelation and nature, the latter peculiarly substantiates, 
illustrates, and enforces the former; and, consequently, that the Christian 
philosopher and theologian are working in essentially the same field. This, 
to our mind, is indeed almost a self-evident position. ‘How strange,” as 
our author remarks, “ that any talented, well-informed man, be he Christian 
or infidel, should not see that all science is 


‘But elder Scripture writ by God!’ ” 


The Christian believes that he who inspired the Bible is the Creator and 
Governor of the material universe. With this conviction, how can he, 
when intelligent, entertain fears lest the investigation of its phenomena and 
laws should undermine the foundations of the gospel? The Infinitely True 
can never falsify himself. His moral teachings in the two volumes in which 
he has communicated to us his character and will, must be, so far as they 
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extend, identical,—the one is only a farther revelation than the other. 
True, in the infancy of a science, or before its phenomena are traced to 
their principles and systematically arranged, the ignorant and superficial 
may receive deleterious influences from the study of it. But when its prin- 
ciples are well established, and it comes before us as a consistent whole, 
science always has been, and always will be, found harmonizing with the 
Bible. God is not only the same for ever, but everywhere. 

We believe that the true glory of science is but just beginning to be seen ; 
that it is destined to be a powerful adjuvant in confirming the evidences and 
in explaining the truths of the gospel; that the light of science and the light 
of revelation are ere long to commingle their beams in diffusing the hallowed 
radiance of piety over the earth. He who, with powers adapted to the 
pursuit, studies the works of creation and of providence to find in them the 
manifestation of the divine mind, may do as much towards the final triumphs 
of Christianity as he who engages more directly in proclaiming her sacred 
truths. We hail every discovery in the unexplored regions of nature as 
the harbinger of universal evangelization. Let the principles of physical 
science, based on mathematical calculations, be demonstrated as harmon- 
izing with, and substantiating the teachings of, the word of God, and what 
becomes of the dreams of infidelity, or the superstitions of heathenism ? 

Dr. Hitchcock shows that the natural sciences not only confirm the truths 
of revelation generally, but in particular some of the fundamental tenets of 
Calvinism, especially those of the divine purposes and special providence. 
After giving a sketch of the several physical sciences and their religious 
bearings, he says: “ And is not every mind forced irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion, that every branch was originally linked by a golden chain to the 
throne of God, and that the noblest use to which they can be consecrated, 
and for which they were destined, is to illustrate his perfections and to dis- 
play his glory?” Again: “ When we recollect that natural religion does 
not stop with the mere demonstration of the being and attributes of the 
Deity, but establishes his natural and moral government over the world, 
and man’s correspondent obligations, — also his common, special, and mirac- 
ulous providence, and the doctrine of his purposes or decrees, — we see 
how important is this use of science.” Again: “ There are certain princi- 
ples, true of the divine mind and divine action, that cannot enter at all into 
human powers and human conduct. One is, that no new plan or motive of 
action can ever enter into the divine mind; and, consequently, whatever 
plans we find developed in God’s government must have been perfectly 
formed in the counsels of eternity. Another principle is, that God never 
acts except under the guidance of those fixed principles which we call law.” 
Again: “ We may be laboring under some hallucination on this subject; 
but we cannot see why the evidence of special divine interpositions in 
nature is not as clear and decided as in revelation. The only difference 
seems to be, that in the one case we depend on the testimony of living wit- 
nesses ; in the other, upon the conclusions of science. 
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Dr. Hitchcock’s opinion of transcendentalism may be learned from the 
following extract: “In modern theological literature, we have profound 
works on the gospel, whose object is to prove the gospel a fable ; treatises 
on dogmatics, without any doctrines; and lives of Christ, from which Christ 
is excluded. Instead of one or two leaders, as of old, we now have scores. 
Having the shoulders of those old giants, Plato and Aristotle, to stand upon 
and start from, it is only necessary to be provided with a huge pair of trans- 
cendental wings to seem very large to a wondering world, as they soar 
away into the mysterious ether, into which those old giants found it difficult 
to rise, because the clogs of common sense hung so heavily upon them.” 

Dr. Hitchcock has a fine imagination, which occasionally sparkles out in 
beautiful passages. The last quotation may be regarded as an instance; 
but we will do ourselves the pleasure of adding another. In anticipating 
the time when the harmony between physical science and revelation, the 
philosopher and the divine, shall be seen ,he exclaims, “ Oh! as I look down 
the vista of years, the sweet vision rises before me. The storm of conflicting 
opinions has passed by, and I hear only the distant, dying thunder, while 
the spent lightning plays harmlessly around the horizon. The sun of truth 
looks forth in glory behind the retiring cloud, on whose face it has painted 
a bow of harmonious colors, —a sign of peace to the world, as its evening 
comes on, and a pledge of the cloudless and immortal day that is to 
succeed.” 

It is gratifying to see the man of intellect, of taste, and of ripe scientific 
scholarship, laying his cultivated powers and acquisitions on the altar of God. 
May this Nestor of Christian naturalists long live to labor in this noble 
sphere ! 

This volume ought to be in every common school library ; and we should 
earnestly recommend to all school committees to secure it for the purpose, 
were it not so decidedly “ denominational,” — maintaining, as it does, that 
the doctrines of divine decrees and a special providence are as legibly writ- 
ten on the tablets of the rocks as on the pages of inspiration. 


Ichnology of New England. By Pror. Epwarp Hitcascock, 
D. D., L.L. D. 


TuE object of this volume is to give a scientific and popular description 
of those fossil footmarks, so “ fraught with strange meaning, “ which for a 
few years past have excited interest on both sides of the Atlantic. This is 
done in a quarto volume (of which the well-known “ Smithsonian Contri- 
butions” were the model), containing 232 pages and 60 plates, many of 
which are doubled. The State printer has gained credit to himself by the 
finish of his work, and the plates are executed with the well-known elegance 
of L. H. Bradford & Co. 
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The book is a report made to the Legislature of Massachusetts, who de- 
serve great praise for their encouragement of researches purely scientific. 
Even when the amount of general appropriations had been restricted, a 
sufficient sum was reserved for developing the ancient fauna of the Con- 
necticut Valley Sandstone, as made known by their footmarks. This work, 
which was encouraged by them twenty years ago, early in its history, has 
been carried on by private hands ever since ; and the results of these pro- 
tracted labors are presented in this volume. 

The report gives a complete exposition of the science of Ichnology ; de- 
tailing the principles by which to judge of the character of the animals 
that made the tracks, or Lithichnozoa (stony-track animals), as the author 
calls them, and describing the animals themselves, so far as they can be 
known. 

The subject-matter of this book may be embraced under the following 
divisions, of which the third and fourth occupy the bulk of the volume: 

I. A Bibliography ; that is, a list of all the papers and volumes ever 
published upon American Ichnology. 

II. A discussion of the age of the Connecticut River Sandstone. 

III. Principles of Ichnology. 

IV. Description of the orders, genera, and species of the Lithichnozoa. 

V. Description of certain phenomena connected with and illustrating 
the fossil footmarks. 

From the Bibliography we derive several facts of general interest. The 
whole number of books and papers that have been published upon Ameri- 
can Ichnology is sixty-three. The number of books is four; of which three 
are by Prof. Hitchcock. ‘The number of pages to these publications is 825 
of plates, 144. Their authorship is as follows: 550 pages, 114 plates, or 16 
different articles, by Prof. Hitchcock ; 60 pages, 16 plates, or 10 papers, by 
the late Dr. James Deane ; 28 pages, 2 plates, or 6 papers, by Sir Charles 
Lyell ; 187 pages, 2 plates, one small book, and 25 papers by all others, — 
viz., the late William C. Redfield, of New York ; Isaac Lea, of Philadel- 
phia; Editors of “American Journal of Science ;” Sir W. E. Logan, of 
Montreal, &c. 

The number of papers and volumes relating to the Connecticut River 
footmarks is 41; relating to those in Pennsylvania, 9; in Nova Scotia, 4; 
in Canada, 3; other localities, and miscellaneous, 6. 

The earliest papers were by Prof. Hitchcock, who waged a “ seven years’ 
war” against settled opinions, almost alone. In this enumeration we have 
not included the reprints or second editions of any publications, although 
they are mentioned in the Bibliography. 

Il. The belt of sandstone containing the tracks (ichniferous) is proved 
to be probably equivalent to the lias or lower oolite of Europe. 

Ill. Thirty-one different characters of animals, as derived from the 
structure of their feet, and their mode of walking, are discussed, and ap- 
plied to the determination of the Lithichnozoa. 


12 
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IV. A summary of all the animals, &c., described in the report, is the 
following : — 

Number of localities of tracks in the valley, thus far discovered -- 38 

Length of the sandstone-belt containing tracks 90 miles 

Width of the sandstone-belt containing tracks -------+-++ 2 or 3 miles 

Whole number of species in the valley described in the report ++ 119 

Number of bipeds eccccces Prrrrrre re tty te 

Number of quadrupeds 

With more than four feet 

Without proper feet 

With an uncertain number ----+e-seeeeeee ee ee 

Marsupialoid MAMID 0 0'040:04 000s 000 pine eee alee bengal 

Thick-toed birds «.-..-... REE Ree Oe ne eny a See 

Narrow-toed birds «-------++-+sesee ad emer chvees coos Janene 

Ornithoid lizards, or batrachians -++-++seeseesseeceeeeesceees 


Batrachians, the frog and salamander family ------+-+--++- trees 
Chelonians, the tortoise family 


Crustaceans, myriapods and insects -+++--+ee. ihe 01d ebiew © 00.4\a wee 
Annelids, the naked worms ----+++++++-++:5 Mttiinnreens . 
Of uncertain place 


Thus this ancient fauna is well represented in the various orders of the 
animal kingdom. All the classes of vertebrates — mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes — were present; as well as the articulates. We may then rea- 
sonably expect an addition to the number by future discoveries; for 119 
species are a small proportion of a tropical fauna. The mammals are re- 
presented by their lowest order, — the marsupials. The birds were in per- 
fection, — the masters of the country in oolitic days. And no other fossil 
birds have been found which will equal these in size: the Brontozoum of 
New England claims the pre-eminence. 

The “ Ornithoid Lizards or Batrachians” form a group of animals never 
before described, — intermediate between birds and lizards, or batrachians. 
The largest species is distinguished from the largest bird only by the pre- 
sence of a long slender tail; which often is turned from side to side as the 
animal waddled along. 

They might be designated as biped lizards, having bodies shaped like 
those of birds. It should be observed also, with respect to the birds, that 
Prof. Hitchcock considers that their organization was not refined like that 
of our birds, which charm us by their beauty, but coarse and rough like the 
organization of reptiles; yet possessing an ornithic form and structure, _ 
perhaps somewhat peculiar. 

The largest of the Lithichnozoa is a batrachian, whose largest foot measures 
twenty by fourteen inches, covering an area of about one and a half square 
feet. A small species of frog is made known by the mud nests of its tadpoles. 
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It appears curious that Prof. Hitchcock should be able to catch the slip- 
pery fishes making their tracks upon the mud in those old times: but, if 
modern fishes can fly and climb trees, it would not seem a very difficult 
task for them to walk on level ground. 

The tracks of the insects are remarkable. That huge monsters, and even 
common-sized birds, should impress the mud indelibly, is not strange. But 
when we find insects, whose feet are mere points, leaving their tracks upon 
the stone, even requiring a microscope for some eyes to see them, we begin to 
admire, and regard the science of ichnology as founded on well-characterized 
phenomena. Many of this class of tracks are large, and referable to the 
larvee of insects, who were perhaps adults at this early period; and to 
crustaceans. 

V. Other phenomena connected with the tracks are the impressions and 
casts of raindrops, which indicate every variety of shower and storm, as 
well as the direction of the wind; thus showing that the same laws regu- 
lated the motions of the atmosphere then as now. The preserved ripple- 
marks and sun-cracks indicate a shore, tides, and a tropical sun. 

The description of several species of tracks formed in the historic period 
presents one interesting addition to this subject. Among these are found 
the tracks of man; and the conclusion is certainly fair, that, had he 
existed when the other animals left their footmarks on stone, his would be 
found among them. This conclusion is not new, but corresponds with the 
whole testimony of geology, which can point to no animals created later 
than man. 

An interesting moral conclusion from the subject we give in the author’s 
language: “ We see, in the preceding details, how the slightest actions of 
of ours, even the most unnoticed decisions of our wills, may make an im- 
pression on the globe, which will endure, and may be read, as long as the 
earth exists. To illustrate this thought let me recur to plate —, where Tri- 
dentipes gracilior is seen to have marked out a portion of an ellipse by its 
track ; or to plate —, where an insect or crustacean, the Bifurculapes laque- 
atus, is seen to have marked out a circle by its track. Now this change in 
the animal’s course must have required the use, and the increased or dimin- 
ished action, of certain muscles in its legs. We have then, in these curved 
tracks, certain evidence of the peculiar action of the adductor, or sartorian, 
or gastrocnemian muscle, or of all of them together, in the leg of a small 
bird, nay, of a small insect, perhaps ten, perhaps fifty, perhaps a hundred 
thousand years ago! Still farther, that muscular movement implies a pre- 
vious act of the animal’s will, and that implies, as we now know, an electric 
current inward along the sensor nerve, and outward along the motor nerve. 
With the register before us of the decision of an insect’s will, made fifty 
thousand years ago, and the corresponding movement in the muscles of its 
legs, who will dare to say that any action of ours, or any operation of the 
human mind, will certainly be so lost that it may not reappear in all its 
freshness ten thousand ages hence ?” 
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The specimens from which the descriptions in this report were obtained, 
are mostly found in the splendid collection of ichnolites collected by Prof. 
Hitchcock in the Appleton Ichnological Cabinet of Amherst College. This 
cabinet now contains specimens of every species of track described in the 
report ; the individual tracks numbering about nine thousand. The gene- 
rous efforts of friends have secured this permanent offering to science, for 
the benefit of the whole world. 

There is a frontispiece prefixed to this report, which is designed to re- 
present a quarry, where is seen a row of the Otozoum Moodii, the largest 
track yet discovered, accompanied by birds from the size of an ostrich to 
that of a turkey. Two plates are devoted to sections, and an ichno-geological 
map of the Connecticut Valley. One gives an external and internal view 
of the Appleton Cabinet: another gives sketches of remarkable fossils from 
Mount Tom. Thirty-two give outlines of all the different species of tracks ; 
and the remaining twenty-three present ambrotype sketches of different 
slabs, containing rows of trarks, &c. By giving the outline of the restored 
track, with its appearance as found upon the stone, the author hopes to 
satisfy the readers of his report that his restorations are correct. 

The volume may be had of Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 


oe 


The Saint’s Tragedy. By Rev. Cuarues Kinestey. With a 
Preface by Rev. F. D. Maurice. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Mr. Kinsey has written several novels, but whether he has before 
attempted tragedy we know not. However this may be, by this effort he 
has evinced no inconsiderable dramatic power. He has shown a master’s 
hand in the general developement and conduct of his plot. Around some 
of his characters, especially that of Elizabeth, the principal dramatis 
persona of the play, he has thrown much tragic interest. Representing 
her as one of the purest and loveliest of women, and thereby awaken- 
ing our truest sympathies in her behalf, he contrives her dissolution by 
corrosive austerities imposed by her confessor,— rendered remorseless, 
if not pitiless, by fanatical zeal. To watch the evolutions of the plot to 
its winding up in the death of the victim, and the struggles of her gentle 
spirit for higher purification by the very means which work her ruin 
till nature sinks, is torturing to the susceptible reader. Mr. Kingsley’s 
imagination is not less brilliant than creative; but sometimes floats away 
into transcendental regions, and becomes too etherial for popular effect. 
Take a single instance, — 


“And yet what bliss, 
When, dying in the darkness of God’s light, 
The soul can pierce these blinding webs of nature, 
And float up to the Nothing, which is all things, — 
The ground of being, where self-forgetful silence 
Is emptiness ; emptiness, fulness; fulness, God,— 
Till we touch Him, and like a snow-flake, melt 
Upon his light-sphere’s keen circumference !”” 
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This passage, however, indicates not the general characteristic of the play. 
It contains many passages of much beauty and feeling, and, occasionally, of 
strong passion. It is also rich in sentiment. 

Mr. Kingsley’s design, as stated in the preface, is to show the workings 
of earnest piety — Catholic—on a susceptible nature, permeated and 
shackled by Romish superstition. But it must be compassed according to 
the most approved laws of the dramatic art. Not by so arranging and com- 
bining the several incidents, events, and personages, as to inculcate some 
definite moral lesson, but to represent vividly the workings of the immutable 
principles of human nature under specific conditions ; and then to hold up 
the picture to the reader for him to decipher the lesson intended to be con- 
veyed, by detecting, aided by his own experiences and struggles, the inward 
principles animating the characters and scenes made to pass before him. 
This is teaching morality without well-defined rules, or rather by those writ- 
ten on the natural conscience, trained by the social relations amid which the 
reader happens to live. 

Is mere literary art, or the promotion of morality by its magic creations, 
the appropriate field for the minister of Jesus? By literary painting, we 
admit he may diffuse virtue and social amelioration in some faint degree ; 
but his efforts will terminate in amusing more readers than he instructs 
or edifies. Besides, this is morally no higher vocation than that of Shake- 
speare or Otway, Scott or Bulwer. To accomplish this task, he has no 
need to take upon himself the responsibility of ordaining vows. These 
are of no assistance to him in teaching virtue by the drama. Why then 
take them? Is it not to assume the name without the reality? The pri- 
vate Christian devotes himself to Christ as a worker together with him in 
restoring the world from sin to holiness. The minister consecrates himself 
to the work of publishing the truths of the gospel as the grand instrument of 
this restoration. He is to commend himself to every man’s conscience by 
the manifestation of that truth by which the Holy Ghost sanctifies the soul. 
He is to seek morality through holiness. To this high work all his powers 
are consecrated. To stoop from this glorious sphere of labor to weaving the 
glittering webs of imagination, with the airy hope that some, by being 
pleased, or by contemplating the movements of human passion in specific 
circumstances, may receive some moral impression, is prostituting his powers. 
He no longer works in the capacity of the minister of Christ, but becomes 
the mere amateur of art, at most the moralist. We believe that all such 
turning aside from his special work is a desecration of his office. 

Mr. Kingsley, on issuing this drama, appears to have had either some 
qualms of conscience or cowardly fears that its production would not seem 
in keeping with his high commission, “ Go, preach my gospel.” The Rev. 
Mr. Maurice, therefore, must write an Introduction, arguing that it is not 
only justifiable for clergymen to write dramas, but is their duty, in order to 
show their sympathy with common humanity. This reminds us of the 
proverb, “Set a thief to catch a thief.” One gentleman bearing the title, 
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“ Reverend,” may doubtless find another bearing the same to justify him in 
almost any course he may choose to pursue. But this at the present day, 
when multitudes assume the sacred title to whom it seems even a profanation 
to apply it, would prove to the discriminating a miserable justification. 
Besides, Mr. Maurice’s argument has very little intrinsic force. He reasons 
like one who has no just conception of the ministerial office ; as though social 
advancement were all it sought. 

But may not the minister of righteousness cultivate taste? Certainly. 
Taste softens and refines the character; if not virtue itself, it may pre- 
dispose to virtue. He should live encompassed with its highest charms. 
Especially should he cultivate within himself and in the community a taste 
for the beauty of holiness, the beauty of Christ’s character, the beauty of 
heavenly glory. He should gather in brilliant festoons all the gems and 
flowers strown through nature, as showing forth the glory of the Hand 
that made them, as illustrating the Christian character, or the felicities of 
heaven. It is indeed his duty to employ every means in his power to 
entrance the world with this “perfection of beauty.” He who is trained 
in this highest school of esthetics, cannot be destitute of the refined sensi- 
bilities of taste in respect to the inferior objects of beauty and sublimity, 
both in nature and art. May not the minister also unfold the profound 
workings of human nature? Yes: he.may go to the bottom of the human 
heart, and spread out its pollutions as “ shapen in iniquity.” He may also 
disclose its loftiest aspirations when refined by grace. He cannot be too 
earnest in unfolding to man his inner being. But it is a very different 
matter to seek, by the creation of beautiful symbols of thought and pictured 
representations of life to captivate the taste of unregenerate men. 

But why should a minister desire to employ his talents on subjects aside 
from the salvation of the soul? If he is truly an ambassador for Christ, he 
has been summoned to his holy vocation by some divine intimation, which 
certainly can be nothing less than an earnest desire to be the instrument of 
honoring God’ in the salvation of men, — something of the same solemn con- 
viction which constrained Paul when he said, “ Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel!” With this desire and conviction, what can induce him to turn 
aside from his glorious work, and waste his energies in productions of 
imagination and taste? He is fighting the battles of the Lord; and why 
content himself with hurling feathery darts to tickle the fancy, when it is his 
prerogative to wield the sword of the Spirit ? Is it said that such effusions 
are the mere play of leisure hours? But the employments of leisure hours 
are the best indices of the character. The employments of seasons devoted 
to regular avocation evince one’s professional spirit; but the employments 
of his leisure evince the spirit of his heart. Besides, few can elaborate such 
effusions, or prepare them for the press, without attentive thought. If one 
has the power of throwing off finished productions of this kind spontane- 
ously, why not employ it in the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ ? 
He who has power to produce a drama has ability to write spiritual truth 
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effectively. If not able to overwhelm with thought, like Jonathan Edwards, 
he can make gospel truth glow and thrill the reader, impressing it on the 
heart forever. Would Mr. Kingsley but devote his genius to productions 
like those of Baxter and Flavel, of Pike and James, — works which breathe 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, — how much more would he accomplish for 
humanity ! 

Would those assuming the responsibilities of gospel ministers ever bear 
in mind that the fire of their genius is consecrated to burn alone on his 
altar; would they, when called to address a Lyceum, an Agricultural Fair, 
an assemblage of patriotic citizens on the fourth of July ; to deliver a Com- 
mencement Oration; to add to the entertainment of any festive occasion ; 
or when disposed to write an article for a quarterly or a weekly print, —show 
by the selection of their topics, and the spirit of their treating them, that 
they are intent on their high vocation — the promotion of holiness, — how 
genial, hallowed, saving, would be theirinfluence! A ministry thus spiritual 
and single-minded, determined to know nothing save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, —a ministry faithful to their solemn vows, to the souls entrusted 
to their care, and to him from whom they have received their commission, 
will be the surest token that the period of millennial evangelization draws 
near. 


go 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. By HENRY 
WapswortH LoN@FELLOW. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Mr. LONGFELLOW’s imagination is at once exuberant and delicate. 
Good taste presides over all his creations. “ Miles Standish’s Courtship,” with- 
out much reach of thought or elevation of conception, may be pronounced a 
finished, by some it will be adjudged an exquisite, poem. If poetry is the 
art of painting by linguistic symbols, it cannot well be excelled. It may be 
described, in a word, as a series of pictures. Mr. Longfellow is a perfect 
master of language. While his measure and rhythm are somewhat peculiar, 
and at first may strike the reader rather oddly; yet, when we become a 
little accustomed to the movement, the modulation seems natural, and the 
words fall upon the ear like the chime of sweet-toned bells. Scarcely a 
rough sentence mars the poem; and, as one reads on, he can but admire 
the capabilities of our language for musical utterances. 

We have never thought Mr. Longfellow to excel so much in detecting re- 
condite motives, in dissecting character, or in delineating deep and strong 
passion, as in limning beautiful scenes in nature, and sketching obvious events, 
Unlike Talfourd, or even Kingsley, his field is rather the objective than the 
subjective. He has, however, well described the common phases of humanity 
brought before us in this poem. The characters of Miles Standish, of John 
Alden, and Priscilla are finely drawn. Nothing can be truer to nature. 
“The stalwart Captain” is gruff, bold, vehement, sometimes touched by 
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gentler emotions. Alden is represented as the very personification of Chris- 
tian honor; Priscilla is characterized by open-hearted simplicity, combined 
with natural delicacy and refinement of feeling; and the Puritans generally, 
with the exception of Standish, who sometimes evinces the training of the 
camp and the battle field, are described as humble, prayerful, devout. 
Whatever may be one’s denominational preferences, or his private opinions 
of the religious principles and fervor of the Pilgrims; even though disposed 
to sneer at their strictness in morals and external observances, stigmatizing 
it as superstition, or the ignorance of narrow-minded zeal; yet when, asa 
literary artist, he undertakes to sketch Puritan customs and scenes, he is 
compelled, would he be true to nature, to exhibit the actors as manifesting 
heroic fortitude, true honor, and earnest, devoted piety. The name “ Pu- 
ritan” will never be held in dishonor by the brave and the good. 

The other poems in the volume reveal the same poetical genius, though 
less captivating. 


Nature and the Supernatural. Dr. BusHNELL. 


Here is one of the most active minds in the church, at work upon one of 
the most important questions of the ages, viz., “Is there a supernatural 
power actually controlling the world by supernatural influences?” Dr. 
Bushnell says yes, and makes his position strong, in opposition to Mr. 
Theodore Parker, and all the unbelievers whom he represents. We have 
not yet examined the whole sweep of the author’s argument, and therefore 
cannot pronounce upon its validity as a whole ; but we are prepared to say 
that we never followed so close and forcible an argument that was at the 
same time so readable. It is one of the freshest books of the season, or of 
any season; in this respect standing in marked contrast with Mr. Walker’s 
book upon the same subject, whose logical skeletons of discourse are very 
many and strong, but very dry. 

In unfolding his views of the supernatural, Dr. Bushnell affirms boldly that 
“ miracles and spiritual gifts are not discontinued ;” and then, in anticipa- 
tion of the call, “ Give us examples,” he proceeds courageously to the 
extremely delicate task of enumerating instances, — as dreams, cures, mes- 
sages from God, gift of tongues, &c., which defy all natural principles of 
explanation. 

This confident enumeration of remarkable instances, however, is followed 
by this frank and generous admission: “ That I may not leave a wrong 
impression, or an impression that is not according to truth, I feel obliged to 
add, in concluding this chapter, that I do not seem to be as positive and full 
in my faith on this subject as I ought to be, and as my arguments them- 
selves may seem to indicate. As regards the general truth that supernatural 
facts, such as healing, tongues, and other gifts, may as well be manifested 
now as at any former time, and that there never has been any formal dis- 
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continuance, I am perfectly satisfied. I know no proof to the contrary that 
appears to me to have a straw’s weight. And yet, when I come to the 
question of being in such gifts, or of receiving into easy credit those who 
appear to be, I acknowledge that, for some reason, either because of some 
latent subjection to the conventionalities of philosophy, or to the worse 
conventionalities of sin, belief does not follow, save in a somewhat faltering 
and equivocal way. . . . The arguments are good and clear, but, for 
some reason, they do not make faith; and we are still surprised to find, in 
our practice, that we only doubtfully believe. . . . Pardon us, Lord, 
that, when we make so much of mere credibilities of opinion, we are yet so 
slow to believe that what we have shown to be credible and rational is 
actually coming to pass.” 

We sympathize entirely with the author in his want of faith in his own 
reasonings, though we cannot quite bring ourselves to ask pardon for it. 
but, since he tells us that his views on this questionable branch of his subject 
are the result of several years of special attention to it, we may perhaps 
find ourselves, several years hence, somewhat nearer him in sentiment on 
this particular point than we now are. Indeed, it now seems to us that 
nothing less than several years of growth and experience could bring us to 
regard this chapter otherwise than as an unfortunate and needless weakening 
of a powerful book; and an indirect, but real disparaging of the Bible 
miracles by a serious mentioning of modern wonders in the same connection. 
We imagine that the Spiritualists will hold carnival over this part of the 
book. It is not often that a mind of so high an order as that of Dr. Bushnell 
speaks in terms intelligible and comforting to such a grade of character as 
the genus “ Spiritualist.” At a future day we may give this book, and his 


recent volume of sermons, the more extended notice and examination which 
they deserve. 


The Puritan Hymn and Tune Book; designed for Congrega- 
tional Singing, Social Meetings, and the Family. Boston: 
Congregational Board of Publications, Chauncy Street, 1859. 


Tne main design of the compilers of this work may be best stated in 
their own words: “It has grown out of the necessities of the pastors and 
people of those churches under whose auspices it appears, in their attempts 
to intreduce ‘congregational singing.’ Looking for helps, they found ex- 
isting collections, designed for that purpose, TOO LARGE, cumbersome, 
expensive; and with so many hymns which are seldom or never read, and 
so many tunes which our congregations cannot sing, that they can be often 
used only by the awkward arrangement of singing a hymn in one part of the 
book to a tune in another. 

“To remedy these difficulties, the idea was suggested of preparing a com- 
paratively small manual, containing a few (38) tunes, standard, simple, and 
13 
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familiar, such as we use at our social meetings, and on anniversary occasions, 
when the people sing, adapted to a limited number of hymns (337) selected 
by the pastors themselves, and, of course, regarded by them as the best 
within the range of their reading, — a task of no great difficulty, from the 
fact, which examination reveals, that our pastors and people read mainly 
the same hymns and sing the same tunes. Availing themselves of this fact, 
and aided by such professional assistance as they needed, they have 
prepared a book for their own necessities.” 

We are pleased with this effort of one of our most important ministerial 
associations. It is a movement in the right direction. Congregational 
singing, we believe, is the natural mode of conducting the praises of the 
sanctuary. The renewed heart, when thoroughly penetrated and warmed 
with devotional feelings, naturally expresses itself in song. President Ed- 
wards, in giving an account of his early religious experience, remarks, “ I 
spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of 
God in these things; in the meantime singing forth with a low voice my 
contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer.” This is not a singular 
instance; all, animated by the same strength of hallowed emotions, will 
experience similar promptings. Now, when one in the house of God is 
wrought up to this high pomt of spiritual affections, who shall forbid 
his uttering them in notes of praise at the appropriate time and in the 
appropriate manner? And yet restricting the singing exclusively to the 
choir, or to a quartette, is a virtual prohibition. Few others are bold 
enough to join in the song with that freedom and spontaneous gush of voice 
which is natural under the influence of strong devotional feelings. 

Music appropriate for the praises of the sanctuary must come welling up 
from the heart; not from that artificial state into which the performers may 
have been trained to work themselves for the occasion ; but from those deep, 
adoring conceptions and emotions which the Holy Spirit inspires. We 
would, therefore, that this part of worship were thrown open to the whole 
congregation, that all who are able, by natural endowments or cultivation, 
may join their voices to those of the choir, and swell the anthem in one 
loud choral symphony of praise to Heaven. There would, doubtless, be 
some discords, harsh tones, and failures in time; but the devotional effect 
would be much augmented. We are aware, that, before this idea can be 
fully realized, the devotional feeling in our congregations must be greatly 
increased, the piety of our churches deepened. Without this, new collec- 
tions of hymns, lyrical excellence, or musical skill, will avail little. Indeed, 
we are apprehensive that those at present seeking reform in this part of 
public worship are too forgetful of this radical defect. Fill the heart with 
adoring views of divine things, and men will worship God in spirit and in 
truth, though aided by hymns of little lyrical beauty, or by singing of little 
artistic merit. The cultivation of the spirit of devotion is the main thing ; 
the performance is but an incidental advantage. Yet we apprehend that 
good may result from permitting the congregation to join freely in the music 
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of the sanctuary. We should hope that those who have the ability, 
becoming increasingly sensible of their responsibilities to employ their en- 
dowments and acquisitions to the glory of God, would be induced to com- 
mune much with him in secret, by way of preparation to join in public praise 
with the spirit, and with the understanding also. Such singing as Paul 
recommends we desire to hear in all our worshipping assemblies ; and we hail 
with joy every effort to realize it. The artistic display, and the rage for 
novelty and variety in hymns and tunes, devoid of all tender and time-con- 
secrated associations, now so prevalent, are extremely offensive to a refined 
spiritual taste. Such performances can be acceptable to those only in that 
low state of religious feeling which prefers music to worship. 

The “ Puritan Hymn and Tune Book” takes moderate ground. It is 
not a revolutionist. It does not propose to make congregational singing 
the exclusive mode, but to divide it with the present mode of choir singing, 
— singing two or three times on a Sabbath congregationally, — and in all 
cases the choir is to lead. This is certainly a reasonable compromise; and 
we are happy to learn that some of our churches have recently been 
working into this arrangement. The book, therefore, we believe, will fall 
in with the growing sentiment of the community. 

The work has originated from the right source, viz., from pastors who 
know, by their own hearts beating in unison with those of their people 
around their public altars, the wants of the common mind in the exercise of 
public praise. However, therefore, it may be received by our astute critics 
in hymnology and church-music, we are confident it will meet the wants of 
those who love the worship of the sanctuary. 


Dr. Hetnrich Ritrer. Die Christliche Philosophie, ge. 
| Christian Philosophy ; its Idea, its External Relations, and 
its History to the Most Recent Times.] Vol. 1. Gdttingen, 
1858. Pp. T76. 8vo. 


Tus new work, by the distinguished historian of philosophy, supplies a 
long-felt want in theological as well as philosophical literature. His com- 
prehensive history in twelve volumes traversed the entire field of speculative 
inquiry in a candid and thorough manner. Of this work only the first four 
volumes have been translated into English; published by the Oxford press. 
Since the completion of that history, Dr. Ritter has given to the world two 
elaborate volumes on the science of metaphysics, and a popular essay on 
the more recent German systems. To those acquainted with his writings, we 
need not say, that, with all his learning and candor, he has been a consistent 
and thorough opponent of the pantheistic tendencies of the later German 
schools, especially that of Hegel. The present work is intended to present 
in a popular form the substance of the last eight volumes of his elaborate 
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history, on the mediaeval and modern systems. The first volume brings us 
down through the scholastic philosophy and theology of the middle ages. 

At present we can only give a bare summary of the main contents of the 
work so far as issued. The first book discusses the idea of Christian philo- 
sophy, its relations, and a general account of its historical periods. The 
second and third books give the history of the Christian religion in the 
times when the theological tendency was paramount: this is divided into 
two parts, the first being devoted to the Christian philosophy among the 
ancient nations; the second, to the philosophy of the middle ages. 

The first book is subdivided into four chapters, — treating of the relation 
of philosophy to religious faith, of the characteristics of the classical and 
modern nations, of Christianity and philosophy, and of the period of Chris- 
tian philosophy. These high points are discussed by Dr. Ritter with a calm 
wisdom, which is the best rebuke to those prophets of the new era who are 
perpetually proclaiming that Christianity has run its career, and is to be 
superseded by either the absolute philosophy or the inductive sciences. He 
shows, not only that the Christian faith was the turning-point in the external 
history of the world, but also in the thought and speculation of mankind. 
Modern culture has its roots in the religion of Christ. The modern phi- 
losophy started from the Christian revelation; in disowning that faith, it 
disowns its own parentage. Though the modern world has received the 
elements of the old classical culture, and has developed the material re- 
sources of the earth with unprecedented scientific skill, yet it is still fast 
bound to the Christian faith. The old philosophy uprooted the old religions ; 
but these were polytheistic, and, as such, inconsistent with the unity which 
philosophy demands. But the Christian faith is monotheistic ; it has, in the 
very idea of God, that unity and that moral excellence which philosophy 
demands. : “ We need only putt the question,” says Dr. Ritter, “ What other 
religion than the Christian is held by those nations who are the most ad- 
vanced in culture?” “The mass of the modern nations are still attached 
to the Christian confessions; their instruction has it roots in the morals of 
Christianity ; their devotion is inspired by Christian faith and is conducted 
in Christian forms ; their veneration is given to Christian models of excel- 
lence. If we would seek a universally intelligible language, in which to 
express our sense of the worth or worthlessness of actions and motives, we 
cannot find it anywhere else but in the old formulas of Christian doctrine. 
If there still be a common conscience among the modern nations, I know 
not where else we can find it than in the rules and principles of the Chris- 
tian life.” 

In the second book, some two hundred pages render an account of the 
patristic philosophy; and about four hundred are given to the scholastic 
theology and philosophy. These are not merely abridgments of Dr. Rit- 
ter’s larger work, but contain much new learning, the fruit of his continued 
investigations. The philosophy of these periods has never been presented 
in a better form, or with a more critical grasp of the materials. 
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Coniliengeschichte. Nach den Quellen Bearbeitet von. Dr. 


Cart JosepH Hareie. Dritter Band: Freiburgim Breisyaa, 
1858. 


Tuts history of councils, by Dr. Hefele, in the third volume comes down 
to the death of Charlemagne, A. D., 814. The author is well known as one 
of the most learned of the Roman Catholic theologians of Germany. His 
manual of the writings of the Apostolical Fathers is one of the best, and 
has rapidly passed through several editions. This history of councils sup- 
plies a want long felt by scholars in this part of church history. It is in- 
termediate between the voluminous collections of Harduin and Mansix, and 
brief manuals like that of Landon. The work of Hefele is not merely an 
account of the councils, but also a history of doctrine and polity, so far as 
councils had to do with these subjects. Of the Trinitarian and Christo- 
logical controversies of Augustinianism and Pelagianism, of the rivalry and 
contests of bishops and pope, a full and careful account is given. The 
Roman Catholic bias of the author is, of course, apparent in what concerns 
his church, and the authority of the pope. But in his polemics he is cour- 
teous, when not convincing. This third volume begins with the synods held 
between the fifth (A. D., 533) and the sixth (A. D., 680-1) general council. 
In connection with the sixth is a history of the monothelitic disputes, — viz., 
whether, in the person of Christ, there were one or two wills, that is, modes 
of operation. Next follows a fu!l narration of the controversy respecting 
images, and the consequent collision between the orient and the occident, 
up to the seventh council of Nice, A. D., 787, in which the worship of images 
received the sanction of the church. The latter part of the work contains 
a summary of the synods held under Charlemagne, by which the Frank 
Church was organized. The most important canons and decrees of all the 
councils are given in full. Each volume is accompanied by an index. A 
fourth volume will embrace the remaining synods of the middle ages; and 
a fifth and last, the council of Trent and the later synods. The author in 
speaking of his work says that no part of church history has been more 
neglected in later times than that of the synods. New sources have been 
opened, new acts exhumed; many erroneous views about particular synods 
have been corrected: but the results of these critical investigations have 
not yet been digested in any single work. For many years he has been 
engaged in making the collection of which this history is the fruit. His 
plan at first embraced only an account of the general councils; but he soon 
found that this could not be well done without bringing in the intermediate 
convocations. His arrangement of the general councils is the following. 
There are sixteen undisputed, viz. : I. Nice, A. D., 325 ; II. The First of Con- 
stantinople, A. D., 381; III. Ephesus, A. D., 431; IV. Chalcedon, A. D., 
451; V. The Second of Constantinople, A. D., 553; VI. The Third of 
Constantinople, A. D.,680; VII. The Second of Nice, A. D., 787; VIII. The 
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Fourth of Constantinople, A. D., 869 ; IX. The First Lateran, A. D., 1123; 
X. Second Lateran, A. D., 1139; XI. Third Lateran, A. D., 1179; XII. 
Fourth Latheran, A. D., 1215; XIII. First of Lyons, A. D. 1245; XIV. 
Second of Lyons, A. D., 1274; XV. Florence, A. D., 1439; XVI. Trent, 
A. D., 1545-63. He reckons among the councils whose title as ecumenical 
is disputable the following, viz.: I. Sardia, A. D., 343-44, which is hardly 
received by any one; II. the Trullan or Quinisextum, received by the 
Greeks, A. D., 692; III. Vienne, A. D., 1311, which, however, is generally 
recognized ; IV. Pisa, A. D., 1409; V. Constance, A. D, 1414-18; VI. 
Basle, 1431-39 (these last three are received by the Gallican Church as 
cecumenical, and some of their sessions have been accepted by Rome) ; 
VII. The Fifth Lateran, A. D., 1512-17. The chief reason why the 
Trullan synod of 592 is rejected by Rome is that one of its canons makes 
the bishop of Constantinople of the same rank with the bishop of Rome. 
The council of Pisa is doubted, because it declares that a general council 
was above the pope. The council of Constance is received by Rome as 
general in the sessions 41 to 45, and in those decrees of the earlier 
sessions afterwards approved by the pope. The council of Basle is accepted 
by Hefele as ecumenical in sessions 1 to 25, after which it was transferred 
to Ferrara. He also accepts the Fifth Lateran, A. D., 1512-17; though it 
was not numerously attended, and though the French Church denied its 
authority on account of its repeal of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, in 
which the Gallican Liberties were declared. 


Discourses on Common Topics of Christian Faith and Practice. 
By James W. Atexanper, D. D. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 1858. Pp. 463. 8vo. 


Tuts volume, like all of Mr. Scribner’s publications, is issued in a very 
handsome style: paper, type, and execution are all that an author could 
wish. In his preface, Dr. Alexander says: “ Diligent inquiry of the trade 
has informed me, that, while the recent depression in business has lessened 
literary demand in general, the proportion of religious books sold has 
strikingly increased.” “The testimony of booksellers is, that some of the 
most widely spread [publications of the day are collections of sermons.” 
These sermons range through the last ten years of the author’s ministry, 
and are on a great variety of topics, doctrinal and practical. They are 
admirable specimens of elevating and useful discourses. The more doctrinal 
themes are handled in a practical way ; the most practical subjects are full 
of doctrinal vigor. Dr. Alexander does not veil, nor does he obtrude, the 
peculiarities of his doctrinal system ; yet no one need be at a loss to under- 
stand just where he clearly and consciously stands. “ The field,” he says, 
“is immeasurably large, in which we may expatiate, without setting foot 
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upon the minor controversies of the schools; and some, who are immovably 
attached to certain theological distinctions, would be the last to lay them 
among the foundations, or erect them into terms of communion, or set them 
forth as tests of grace.” The sermons on the “ Incarnation,” on “ Salvation 
traced to God the Father,” on “ Love casting out Fear,” on the “ Inwardness 
of True Religion,” will reward the most attentive perusal. One discourse 
on “ Mirth” recalls the old sense of that word, — cheerfulness. Many of these 
discourses rise to an animated strain of eloquent description and exhortation. 
They are never disfigured by attempts at wit or declamation. They are 
adapted not only to feed the church of God, but to arrest the attention of 
those who are still strangers to the covenant of promise. 


The Theology of Christian Experience, designed as an Exposi- 
tion of the “Common Faith” of the Church of God. By 
Georce D. Armstrone, D.D., Pastor of the Presbyterian : 
Church of Norfolk, Va. New York: C. Scribner, 1858. 


“THE peculiarities of the Theology of Christian Experience,” says Dr. 
Armstrong, “ viewed as a system, arise principally from these facts: 1. It 
takes the doctrine of ‘ Christ, and him crucified,’ as its central truth; and 
all other truths are studied in their relation to this. 2. It deals with truth 
in the concrete rather than the abstract; as it applies, and is illustrated in, 
the Christian life, and not as it adapts itself to the necessities of metaphysi- 
cal speculation.” Starting with this view, the treatise is divided into four 
books. The first book is on Christian apology, and treats of man’s religious 
nature, of the faith of “ men of the world,” and of the faith of the Christian. 
The second book is on sin, and the ruin it has wrought, including the history 
of man’s ruin. The third book is on redemption, comprising the atonement 
and regeneration. The fourth book is the new creature, subdivided into 
conversion and the Christian life. This wide range of topics is treated in 
a perspicuous and candid manner. The object of the author is rather to 
present points of agreement than to discuss mooted and difficult questions. 
Objections are constantly noticed, and answered in a direct and practical 
way. Indeed the whole aim of the work is eminently practical, and its 
spirit is reverential and devout. ‘Theology is here viewed, not as a mere 
matter of the head, but of the heart. The conception of the book is a 
good one, and the execution is such as to commend it to all who hold: this 
common faith of the church of God. We are too apt to divorce the Chris- 
tian faith from the Christian life ; and it may help to correct this evil if we 
see clearly that the Christian life contains, and must contain, the Christian 
faith. 
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Theological and Hiterary Intelligence. 


GERMANY. 


WE have already received the first numbers, for 1859, of some of the 
leading German periodicals, so much more punctually are they published 
than many of our own reviews. The long-established “ Studien und Kritiken” 
maintains the high rank it has so long and deservedly held. It is edited by 
Drs. C. Ullmann and F. W. C. Umbreit, in conjunction with Drs. Julius 
Miiller, Nitzsch, and Rothe. The present number contains articles by 
Mehring, on the theological bearings of the penalty of death; by Krummel, 
an exegetical and doctrinal examination of the passage, 2 Cor. iii. 17, “ The 
Lord is that Spirit ;” on the Tabernacle, by Kamphausen and Fries; on the 
difficult passage, James iv., 5, 6, by Koster; with a review of the second 
edition of Ritschl’s work on the origin of the old Catholic Church. This 
journal also announces the subjects for prizes of the Society of the Hague 
for the Defence of the Christian Religion. One of these is for the best 
essay on the Principle of Authority as the Basis of Truth; another, on the 
Idea of Sin in the Old and New Testament; another, on the Discipline of 
the Church, according to the doctrine of the New Testament and the 
practice of the early Christians; another is to examine the contents of the 
Talmud in relation to Christianity. The value of the prizes is four hundred 
guilders. 

The “ Zeitschrift F.D. Historische Theologie” is now edited by Dr. C. W. 
Niedner, formerly Professor of Church History at Leipsic, and who has 
recently declined a call to Berlin. This journal is devoted to a thorough 
examination of particular points in Christian history. The articles are 
always learned and elaborate. The first number for 1859 opens with a 
collection of documents, by Dr. K. H. Sack, upon the introduction of the 
Prussian religious edict in 1788. This edict was issued by the king, and 
the minister of state, Wollmer, to stem the tide of rationalism, enforcing 
by strict penalties the faith of the confessions. It had only a transient 
influence. The second article is an account of the theological and _phi- 
losophical speculations of the mystic Weigel, who died in 1588, and who 
represented the doctrines of the church as allegories, containing a profound 
spiritual sense, revealed to the illuminated. Some unpublished letters of 
Melancthon, of the years 1554-56, from the Dresden archives, are edited by 
J. K. Seidemann. Dr. H. Reuchlin, the historian of the Port Royal, has an 
article on the history of the Oratorians in France under Louis XIII. and 
XIV., from MSS. in Paris. This is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the great Jansenist controversy, including the career of Quesnel, one of 
the chief ornaments of the Oratory. 
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It is well known, that, when the Evangelical Alliance met in Perlin, it was 
violently opposed by the old Lutherans, especially by Hengsteuberg in his 
“ Evangelische Kirchenzeitung.” We have received the prospectus of a 
“Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,” designed to be the organ of those 
German Christians who favor the Alliance. It is to be issued once a week, 
at four thalers. It presents an imposing array of names from all parts of 
Germany, and of all the confessions; such as Krummacher, Tholuck, 
Nitzsch, Carl Ritter, the geographer, H. Ritter, the philosopher, Ullmann, 
Schenkel, Julius Miiller, &c. Its plan, if carried out, will make it one of 
the very best of the German religious periodicals. It is to have essays, 
reviews, and accounts of the state of religion in all parts of the world. 

The “ Real-Encyklopiidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche” in the 
ninetieth Heft comes down to Morlin. The article on Protestant missions is 
one of particular value, and has also been issued in a separate and enlarged 
form. This cyclopedia is a work of well-digested learning; its articles 
are thorough and original throughout. The first volume of the abridged 
American translation is now complete. 

New parts have appeared of both the works on which the Chevalier 
Bunsen is now engaged, — his “ God in History,” and his “ Bible Work for 
the Church.” We hope, in some future number of our Review, to speak 
of them more at length. The second volume of “God in History” com- 
prises the third and fourth of the six books into which the work is divided. 
The fifth book is upon the Religion of the Aryans of Eastern Asia, includ- 
ing, according to Bunsen’s ethnology, the Egyptians, the Turanians, the 
Chinese, the Bactrians (Zoroaster), and the systems of the Vedas, the 
Brahmins, and the Buddhists. The second book is upon the Religion of the 
Aryans in Asia Minor and Europe, including the Greeks (whose mythology 
is treated with special ability), the Romans, and the Germans, before the 
introduction of Christianity. The “ Bible Work” is completed through the 
Pentateuch. It gives a new translation and division of the text, with short 
critical and illustrative notes. 

The nineteenth volume of the continuation of the “ Bullariam Romanum” 
has been issued at Rome, edited by Barberi and Segreti. It contains the 
bulls of the first four years of the pontificate of Gregory XVI., 1831-34. 
This continuation began with Clement XIII., 1758. 

At Rome has also been published the first volume of a new edition of the 
“ Dogmata Theologica” of Dion Petavius, first issued in Paris, 1644-50, in 
four parts, quarto, and afterwards at Amsterdam in 6 parts, folio. This work 
was the first tolerably complete attempt ata history of doctrines, especially of 
the trinity and incarnation, among the Roman Catholics. Gibbon uses it 
as an authority more than almost any other theological work. The new 
edition is revised and enlarged by C. Passaglia and C. Schrader. 

Theological Works.— The Life and Selected Works of Peter Martyr, by 
C. Schmidt, form the seventh part of Hagenbach’s projected series on the Re- 
formers. Ed. Anders: the Evangelical Diaspora in Silesia; two parts. J. B. 
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Schwab: John Gerson, professor of theology and chancellor of the University 
of Paris; a Monograph; pp. 888, 8vo. R. Stier: the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians; the Doctrine of the Church for the Church; pp. 427, 8vo. Zunz: 
the Ritual of the Worship of the Synagegue, historically devoloped ; the 
second part of the author’s Synagogal Poetry of the Middle Ages ; pp. 249, 
8vo. F. Ribbert: Donatus and Augustine, or the First Decisive Struggle 
between Separatism and the Church; pp. 671, 8vo. A new work on 
Schleiermacher gives in Letters an account of his Life, with the title, “Aus 
Schleiermacher’s Leben.” F. H. R. Frank: the Theology of the Formula 
Concordiz, historically and doctrinally; part I. pp. 250, 8vo. H. Lem- 
mer: the Catholic Theology of the Reformation Era before the Council of 
Trent ; pp. 353, 8vo. 

Philosophical Works. — A full history of Aisthetics, in one large and 
handsome volume, by Prof. Zimmermann, has been published at Vienna. 
It is the first attempt to give a complete exposition of the various theories 
in historic order. It presents a full analysis of the views of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and their successors; of the English and French systems; and of all 
the modern German theories down to those of Hegel and Vischer.—Dr. F. 
Frohschammer : Introduction to Philosophy, and Outlines of Metaphysics ; 
for the reform of Philosophy.—Dr. E. Roth has published the second vo- 
lume of his History of our Occidental Philosophy, traced to its roots. This 
volume, coming after an interval of some ten years, is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the transference of oriental ideas to Greece, and of the opinions of 
the older Ionian philosophers and Pythagoras. The first volume gave an 
account of the earlier oriental systems. The work is acknowledged to be, 
so far as issued, one of the most learned and thorough histories of ancient 
speculation. 


FRANCE. 


THE fourth volume of Huc’s “ Le Christianisme en Chine, en Tartariec, 
et en Thibet,” brings the history down from the Emperor Kang-Hi, 1722, 
to the treaty of Tien-Tsing, 1858. Paul Janet: “ Histoire de la Philosophie 
Morale et Politique dans l’Antiquité et les temps Modernes,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
Etienne Vacherot : “ La Métaphysique et la Science, on Principes de Méta- 
physique Positive,” 2 vols. 8vo. Merle D’Aubigné has published a Letter, 
with the title, “Il y & un Ministére de la Parole Institué de Dieu; main- 
tenons le.” Another discourse of Adolphe Monod, on “ Fatalism,” is an- 
nounced. Poujoulat has written a “ Memoir on the Life and Works of 
Father Ravignan.” The fourth and last volume is published of an important 
work of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, on the “ History of the Civilized 
Nations of Mexico and Central America, anterior to Christopher Columbus.” 
This work is the fruit of years of careful research by the indefatigable au- 
thor, whose early “ History of Canada” is also in high repute. The first 
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livraison is out of the first volume of the “ Historical Dictionary of the 
French Language,” published by the French Academy (A to Abusive- 
ment). This is the work which has so long occupied the attention of the 
Academy ; it is expected to be the most complete monument of the French 
language. Abbé Cachoux: “ De la Philosophie de Saint Thomas d’ Aquin,” 
8vo. The sixty-fifth volume of Abbé Migne’s “ Patrologiee Cursus Com- 
pletas ” contains the opera of “ Proches, Archbishop of Constantinople.” C. 
Tripard: “ Moses; or, the Fundamental Laws of Society, History, Science, 
and Philosophy, according to the Pentateuch;” 3 vols. 8vo. Nicolas de 
Gerebtzoff : “‘ Essai sur I’Histoire de la Civilisation en Russie;” 2 vols. 8vo. 
A new work by M. Guizot is announced, to be comprised in five or six vo- 
lumes, “ Mémoires pour servir & l’histoire de mon temps.” It will be the 
history of the last forty years, as judged by this experienced statesman, and 
enlivened by personal narratives. The first two volumes will end with the 
year 1832. The first volume is promised in March. 


Ministerial Register. 


DEATHS OF CONGREGATIONAL CLERGYMEN. 


Rev. JAMes Braprorp, of Sheffield, Mass., died after an illness of 
two days, Dec, 17, 1858, aged 72 years. He was a native of Rowley; gra- 
duated at Dartmouth in 1811; studied theology with Rev. M. Bradford, of 
Francestown, N. H.; was ordained Oct. 13, 1813; and dismissed on ac- 
count of ill health in 1851. 

Rev. Isaac Braman, of Georgetown, Mass., died Dec. 26, 1858, aged 
88 years. He was a native of Norton; graduated at Harvard in 1794; 
studied theology wjth Dr. West, of New Bedford, and Rev. J. Haven, of 
Dedham ; was ordained June 7, 1797 ; continued in office till he died. 

Rey. Josuva R. Brown, of East Longmeadow, died Sept. 7, 1858, 
aged 44 years. He was a native of Stonington, Ct.; not a graduate of any 
college; studied theology at New Haven; was pastor in Goshen Parish, in 
Lebanon, Ct., from 1845 to 1852, and of the church in East Longmeadow 
from 1854 till he died. 

Rev. Joun E. Farwett died at Fitchburg, Dec. 24, 1858, aged 49 
years. He was a native of Ashby; graduated at Amherst in 1836, and at 
Andover in 1839. He intended to have gone out as a missionary to fo- 
reign lands ; but, his health failing, he abandoned his purpose, and was pas- 
tor of the church in Rochester, N. H., from 1843 to 1852, — since which he 
has preached as stated supply, when his health would permit. 

Rev. Joun Ferevson died at Whateley, Mass., Nov. 11, 1858, aged 
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70 years. He was born in Scotland; came to this country, and resided in 
Providence. He was not a graduate of any college; he studied theology 
with Dr. Park, late of Stoughton ; was pastor of the Second Church in At- 
tleborough from 1822 to 1835, and of the church in Whately from 1836 to 
1840; after which he was for several years in the employ of the American 
Tract Society. 

Rev. Austin O. Husparp died at Brattleborough, Vt, in Oct., 1858, 
aged 58 years. He was a native of Sunderland, Mass. ; graduated at Yale 
in 1824; studied theology in Baltimore; was employed in teaching and 
preaching till 1831, when he spent two years at Princeton as a student, and 
one year as assistant teacher of biblical literature. He preached in Canada 
four years; and he was pastor of the church in Hardwick, Vt., from 1841 
to 1845, and of the church in Bernet, Vt., from 1845 to 1851; after which 
he supplied vacant churches, till the death of his wife, in 1857, disabled him 
for labor, physically and mentally. 

Rev. Amos SAVAGE died of heart disease, in an omnibus at New Ha- 
ven, Nov. 13, 1858, aged 62 years. He was born in Granville, N. Y.; gra- 
duated at Middlebury in 1822, and at Princeton in 1825; he preached in 
his native town from 1825 to 1832, and spent a year in Florida; preached 
five years in Utica; and was pastor of the church in Williamstown, Mass., 
from 1839 to 1843; from which time he resided in Hartford, Ct., an agent 
of the American T'ract Society. 

Rev. Henry Wuite died at Garland, Me., Dec. 9, 1858, aged about 
60 years. He was a native of Longmeadow, Mass.; graduated at Bangor 
in 1823; was pastor of different churches in Maine; and at the time of his 
decease was supplying the church at St. Albans. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Oct. 1, 1858.—Rev. John D. Emerson was ordained at Haverhill, N. H. 

“ 13, 1858.—Rev. George Darling, late of Lowell, Mass., was installed at 
Hudson, O. 

“ 13, 1858.—Rev. James B. Hadley, late of Standish, Me., was installed 
at Campton, N. H. 

“ 13, 1858.—Mr. George L. Walker was ordained pastor of State Street 
Church, Portland. 

“19, 1858.—Rev. W. A. Nichols, formerly of S. Brookfield, Mass., was 
installed at Chicago. 

“ 20, 1858.—Rev. B. L. Swan was installed over the First Chureh in 
Stamford, Ct. 

“ 19, 1858.—Rev. Erastus Cotton was installed at Southwick, Mass. 

“ 20, 1858.—Mr. Chester D. Jefferds,a graduate of Andover, was or- 
dained at Chester, Vt. 
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Oct. 20, 1858.—Mr. John S. |Batchelder, a graduate of Andover, was or- 
dained at Jaffrey, N. H. 
“ 29, 1858.—Rev. Mr. Adams, late of Manchester, N. H., was installed 
at Lewiston Falls, Me. 
Nov. 10, 1858.—Reyv. A. H. Plumb, a graduate of Andover, was ordained at 
Chelsea, Mass. 
10,1858.—Rev. Elias Nason, late of Natick, was installed over the 
Mystic Church, Medford. 
Rev. H. B. Elliot, late of Stamford, Ct., was installed at 
Columbus, O. 
17,1858.—Mr. Alexander D. Stowell,a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, was ordained at Woodbridge, Ct. 
17,1858.—Reyv. H. G. Park was installed at East Westminster, Vt. 


“ 17,1858. 





* 26,1858—Rev. N. C. Hyde was installed pastor of Congregational 
. f=) fo) 
Church in Indianapolis. 
“ 


30, 1858.—Rev. John P. Skeele, late of Hallowell, was installed at N. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Dec. 1,1858.—Rev. R. C. Larned, late ,of Canterbury, was installed at 
Berlin, Ct. 
2, 1858.—Rev. James G. Roberts, a graduate of Bangor, was ordained 
at Frankfort, Me. 
8, 1858.—Rev. J. S. Hoyt, a graduate of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, was ordained at Port Huron, Mich. 
8, 1858.—Rey. Edward Hewes was ordained over the Congregational 
Church in Waterville, Me. 
15,1858.—Rev. F. E. Fellows was ordained at Kennebunk, Me. 
28, 1858.—Mr. Wm. W. Parker, a graduate of Andover, was ordained 
at York, Me. 
30, 1858.—Rev. E. W. Allen, late of Salem, Mass., was installed at 
South Berwick, Me. 


a‘ 
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